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NOTICE. TO READER: When you finish reading this magazine place a 1 cent stamp on this 
notice, hand same to any postal employee and it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers or 
My sailors at the front. .No wrapping no address. A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster-General. 























The word “Doubletone” is not 

A generic name applicable 

To imitations of a class of inks 
Invented and introduced by us, 

But refers only to our own products, 


As sold by us and our accredited 
agents, 


And is our registered trademark. 


To prevent confusion in the mind 


Of the, purchaser, our later offerings, 
Showing new shades and effects, 
And, in many cases, improvements 
In working qualities or 

Other valuable characteristics, 


Are sold under our trademark 


ULLMANINE. 
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ATIONAL BANK BOND 
a@t=ze Exemplifies the 
Power of Sales Volume 
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OU know how bi sales influence quality and price. The combi- 
nation of fine quality and moderate cost in National Bank Bond 
is due to its reat nation-wide popularity. There are skill and 
great pains taken in producin?, National Bank Bond; there is a 

quarter of a century’s life back of it—made always in the same finely 
equipped mill. 


If you are one of those printers who believe in concentrating on one 
standard good bond paper for your better requirements, a careful exami- 
nation of samples of National Bank Bond will unfold an opportunity to 
specialize on a paper that will answer for ninety per cent of your needs. 


Every feature of National Bank Bond is thoroughly standardized. It 
is white when it’s white and blue when it’s blue. The tints are suchas 
appeal to business men for forms where color is used for quick identifica- 
tion. National Bank Bond takes printing, engraving, or lithographin3, 
perfectly. For such forms as order-blanks, 
memorandum-books, checks and certifi- 
cates it is just the thing, because it is 


strong, enough, looks impressive and takes 
ink and pencil writing easily. It is the al 7 But om 
paper that’s made for repeat business. p 

Distributors of “Butler Brands”’ 


Standard Paper Co. Milwaukee, Wis. om n 
Missouri-Interstate PaperCo.. . Kansas City, Mo. 


Established 1844 


—————— 


Mississippi Valley PaperCo.. . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Southwestern Paper Co. Dallas, Tex. 
Southwestern PaperCo. . . . . Houston, Tex. e 
Pacific Coast PaperCo. . . . San Francisco, Cal. 
Sierra Paper Co. Los AnBeles, Cal. Chicago 
Printers & Publishers PaperCo. . Detroit, Mich. 
Central Michigan Paper Co. . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Commercial Paper and Card Co. . New York City 
American Type FoundersCo. . Spokane, Wash. 
National Paper & Type Co. (export only) 
New York City 
National Paper &@ TypeCo. . . . Havana, Cuba 
National Paper & Type Co. . Mexico City, Mexico 
National Paper & TypeCo. . . Monterey, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. . . Guadalajara, Mex. 
National Paper & Type Co. 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
National Paper & TypeCo. . . Guaymas, Mexico 
National Paper & TypeCo. . .. . Lima, Peru 
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A Typical Example 


of the thoroughness with which each 
department of the printing plant is 
covered by suitable Hamilton Cabi- 
nets is shown in the illustration below. 


This cabinet is intended for the ad de- 
partment of large metropolitan dailies 
and will be appreciated by the practical 
men in such plants. 


It provides the necessary materials in 
a convenient location, together with the 
right style of working room for the 
compositor. It is simple, space-saving 
and complete. 
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Your problems, no matter what kind of 
a printing plant you are running, have 
been carefully considered and the proper 
equipment provided as a part of the 
standard line of the Hamilton Company, 
whose efficiency engineers will visit your 
plant, study your conditions and offer 
you equipment that will save from 
10 to 25% of your cost of composition. 





vsz> wait W 


awe 


Send today for an appointment with our 
efficiency engineer. 


The Hamilton Mfg. Company | 


Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by 
all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere. 


may 








Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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~Velumet Keema 


The selection of an appropriate cover stock for booklet, catalog or announcement is largely 
a question of fitness. In Velumet Covers you will find dignity, quality and distinction—an 





opportunity for artistic creations with positive selling value. 
This Portfolio of Velumet Cover Suggestion Folders 
illustrates the many ways in which this stock may be 
used. Every salesman of “printing for advertisers” 


should have one of these Portfolios. 


May we send one to you? 


A.M.COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 


rm 





A FEW WORDS REGARDING 


VELUMET 
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Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 




































































Why Pay More 
When You Can Get It for Less? 


PRINTERS 
It Is Time You Awoke and Grasped Opportunity 


THE MONOTYPE 
Is Waiting to Reduce the Cost of All Your 


COMPOSITION 


When you set type on the Mono- 
type you do not pay for the type, 
but merely for the composition at 
a lower price than you would have 
to pay for it if done in the old- 
fashioned way—by hand with type 
bought from the foundry. The 
reduction is still greater on tabular 


When you make type for use in the 
job room, you get it at less cost 
because it is the by-product of a 
machine that would otherwise be 
idle, with expenses running on just 
the same. You get new type in- 
stead of using old type over and 
over, and also get a large reduc- 





and intricate work. tion in cost of make-ready. 


When you adopt Non-Distribution 
you not only get machine compo- 
sition at a less cost, and type at a 
less cost, but you put efficiency 
into your hand composition, in- 
creasing the output and at the 
same time eliminating all non-pro- 
ductive time and thus reducing 
the hour cost. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO RUN A COMPOSING ROOM 
WITHOUT THE MONOTYPE 


Which Pays for Itself in Two Years and Keeps on Piling up Savings 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK, World Building BOSTON, Wentworth Building 
CHICAGO, Plymouth Building TORONTO, Lumsden Building 
Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO, Rialto Building 




















This advertisement is composed in Monotype Series No. 38 and Monotype Rule 

















Strictly an American 
Corporation 


All our stock being owned and held exclusively by American 
citizens and residents of the State of New York. 


BERGER & WiRTH, Inc. 


58-60 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











Printing and Lithographic 


INKS 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 



















for every known printing 





purpose, particularly three 






and four color process 









(wet and dry) Rotogravure, 


Offset and Litho, Copper 


and Steel Plate and Die 
Stamping Inks. 









































“Only 18 Minutes 
To Set = Forny §. 




























































































So says Western Typesetting Company. This same form set by . 
hand would require at least two and one-half hours, with an addi- The above form: was set on 6 Line. 
tional two hours trying to get a satisfactory register. And it is ee & ene oo — 
: en, e ° er or E @ ment. e 
just as easy to set twenty forms as it is to set one, in fact, it is ] cross lines were cast right into the slug. 
easier because it simply amounts to a recast proposition. You set | [ro wWyanddown lines were inserted in 
your machine to mold each line twenty times. You then have | «ast in the cross lines at the time the 


- lugs 2 molded. 
twenty forms exactly alike. galas 


Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System A 


The only equipment that makes it possible to cast blank and tabular work on the Lino- 
type or Intertype machine the same as you set up reading matter. Makes it possi- 
ble to do-blank and tabular jobs at a good profit. With our equipment you can 
build up a new, profitable business by soliciting blank and tabular work. This 


























labor-saving equipment gives you an opportunity to get new business and do ? 7... 


blank and tabular work at a dandy profit. arte’ Form i 
i * Company, Tou- 
° Our liberal guarantee protects you against raine building j 
Costs Nothing to Prove any possible loss. Practical printers Piso Miga toms 
declare that they would as soon part with their slug-casting machine Please send me full i 
particulars about your 


as to part with this equipment. Clip the attached coupon and mail Pa aon 
it today for full particulars, samples of work, prices, terms, etc. 0 
Name 











Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular Company y jm 
Line einai ————— 
—— Cees RES ey 
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The | a 3 Saws 
a # ] Trims 
Fastest | ppc Miters 


Mortising \, j Mortises 
' le. § Undercuts 
Machine | j Rabbets 

; Bevels 
Grinds 


Made! a Drills 





Ever 











THE MILLER SAW-TRIMMER 
A Standard Shop Necessity 


For cutting down wasted time—for saving material—for turning shop-waste 
into value, no machine equals the Miller. Labor is too great a necessity 
to waste it—and too costly to overlook. 


ASK FOR OUR THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL PROPOSITION —BUT ACT NOW—TODAY ! 


3900 Miller Saws in use. 2500 Miller Feeders in use. 
Better Get Yours NOW! 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
60 Beekman Street 191 High Street 550 S. Clark Street 145 Second Street 
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COMPARE 


the merit points 
of any other 

Folding Machine 
with the 


oe 


and you 
the answer to the 


problem of correct 
folding costs. With 
its versatility, 
speed, accuracy 
and economy, the 


“Cleveland” is ideal 
for most binderies. 





The following points of superi- 
ority put the “CLEVELAND” 
Folding Machine in a class by 
itself for all ’round service: 


—has the widest range in sizes 
of sheets accommodated. 
—makes 159 different folds. 
—accurate register, always. 
—economical operation. 
—speed, with minimum spoilage. 
—rapidity in changing forms. 
—simplicity in construction. 
—no tapes, knives or cams. 
—backed by a real guarantee. 


May we send you the Book of 

“Cleveland” Folders, illustrating and 

describing the machine in detail? 
It will interest you. 


JHE [jeveanofejoine Macninela 





GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
Printing Crafts Building, New York The Bourse, Philadelphia 532 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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PLAINFIELD. NJ.U.S.A- 


Two-Revolution Cylinder Presses 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Two No. 4 Presses, bed 26x36 inches, matter 22x32 
inches, two form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. 


Two No. 5 Presses, bed 29x 42 inches, matter 25x38 
inches, two form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. 


One No. 4 Press, bed 27! x 36 inches, matter 22x32 
inches, four form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. 


One No. 7 Press, bed 38x51 inches, matter 33x47 
inches, two form rollers, Rear Fly Delivery. 


One No. 4 Press, bed 26x36 inches, matter 22x32 
inches, four form rollers. Printed - Side -Up 
Delivery. 


One No. 5 Press, bed 29x42 inches, matter 25x38 
inches, four form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. 


One No. 8 Press, bed 414 x52 inches, matter 35x48 
inches, four form rollers, Printed - Side - Up 
Delivery. 





THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY—WRITE AT ONCE 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT. General Manager 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1457 Broadway 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 


CODES USED: ABC (5th EDITION) AND OUR OWN 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore A 


ATLANTA 


40:42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719=721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 


715 
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The constant daily flow of one 
thousand tons of iron and steel 


through Oswego Machine Works in a correct sequence 
requires careful arrangements. 


A large number of new, latest 
improved, heavy machine tools, 


A fine new steel and brick and 
Slass building just completed, 


and a 360-foot railroad siding alongside, together with an acre of 
newly graded outside storage yards, provide these facilities needed 
for the constant increase in the sales of Oswego Rapid-Production 
Cutting Machines. 

You are cordially invited to visit Oswego Machine Works. Your visit will 
be made interesting and valuable, and enjoyable to you. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


New York Office: Room 2720, Grand Central Terminal 
St. Louis Office: 1500 Central National Bank Building 


Cutting Machines Exclusively 


Ninety Sizes and Styles. All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to 
108-inch. For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, Etc. 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of SOME USERS, embracing the entire globe. 
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Lowest Price and the Highest Efficiency 


We want every 
manager and em- 
ployer to show 
this ad to his com- 
Positor. The 
office may over- 
look this ad, so 
we request every 
compositor to 
show it to his 
foreman and 
have it taken up 
in the office. 
This is a good 
way to get an 
opinion, 


It will cost such 
a small amount 
to install the 
ROBERTS SYS- 
TEM that we can 
interest all print- 
ers. We make 
the bold assertion 
that at one jump 
we have done 
more for the 
printers in the 
composing-room 
than ever accom- 
plished by any 
other method. 
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Figure A Patent applied for 


HIS page features our leader — the best constructed, the most economical, the most 
labor-saving, the most compact, and the most flexible working frame ever built. No 
piece of furniture for the composing-room will ever surpass this article in usefulness. 

The Roberts System of putting a double working frame on two cabinets will save one-third floor space 


more than the latest arrangement of any other system. Until printers find some way to work without 
leads, slugs, rules, spaces and quads, etc., our working frame will become and remain all that we claim for it: 


The Composing-Room’s Best Piece of Furniture 


The best made 
Cheapest and best 








The highest 


efficiency Not like the rest 


The compositor’s 
delight 


Our more detailed 
literature will 
prove our claim 








The master’s 


pride Patent applied for 





Figure B 


Our working frame can be placed on any two cabinets as illustrated by Figure ‘‘A’’. It has a working surface on each side, 
2214 x 713¢inches. Figure “B” is placed directly in the middle of the working frame. The bottom part of Figure “B” features 
the space and quad cases for sizes 6 to 36 point, and shows how a compositor on either side of the frame has easy access to 
anything contained therein. Above this sort case is the lead and slug compartment. By means of a clever inside arrangement, 
all leads and slugs extend flush to the front edge of either side. Figure 
“B” holds 150 lbs. of leads and 150 Ibs. of slugs in sizes 4 to 40 picas 
for the compositor on either side, making a total capacity of 600 lbs. 
EEL | This slug and lead compartment is also made sectional, or with an 
A additional lead and slug compartment, which may be used for rules. 
By this means, the quantity of working material is doubled. Figure 
“C” shows a cleverly constructed frame which was built this style to 
be placed against a wall. It is in use in the tariff department of a 
composing-room. It holds over 1,500 Ibs. of leads and slugs, two kinds 
of rules, and the border rules, besides other things lack of space keeps 
us from telling you. Note how we utilize the space between case 
cabinets for the storage of standing matter. 


| 
ii 
iit 





A glance at the illustration will show that we have 
plain though practical furniture. Our product is the 
result of twenty years’ experience and much study in 
composing-rooms. On request we will send you our 
literature, which will show you how to keep down the 
cost in a different way than has ever been put up to 
you before. 


Designed, manufactured and sold only by 


Roberts Furniture Co. 


804 Sycamore Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hans 


$$ 684866004045 666866 d as 


CTT 


Patent applied for 





Figure C 
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> FORT-IFIED‘ 








Linotypes 
Intertypes 








PRODUCING SOLID SLUGS 


* ... The first and most important is to keep the tem- 
perature within the proper limits.” (Zhe Fort-ified 
Electric Metalfeed feeds molten metal, thereby preventing the 
temperature fluctuation caused by feeding cold pigs. “Very 
high temperature results in porous and spongy slugs, in 
defective faces, in the deterioration of the metal and in 
the sticking of the slugs in the mold. A temperature 
which is too low results in imperfect faces and in the 
fouling of the mouthpiece and mold, so that the machine 
will not ‘lock up’ properly. Keep the metal in the pot 
at nearly a uniform level.” (The Fort-ified Electric Metal- 
feed automatically allows a variation of only one-half inch 
in the maintained level of the metal in the machine 
pot.) “Do not permit it to run too low. Do not 
put too large a quantity of cold metal in the pot 
at one time....”— From Linotype Metal. 

































Speeds Up Production 
Multiplies Efficiency 


Eight hours’ continuous keyboard time each shift. 


Installed on either gas, gasoline or electrically 
heated pots without drilling or alterations. 











PRICES COMPLETE WITH INGOT MOLDS 


. - $75.00 
85.90 






For Direct Current. . 
For Alternating Current . 
F. O. B. Kansas City. 


FORT-IFIED MANUFACTURING Co. 









ELECTRIC METALFEED 

















Ludlow 
Typographs 


PRODUCING MORE SLUGS 
In dividing the operator’s time between the keyboard 
and the metal-pot, one or the other is bound to be neg- 
lected. The Fort-ified Electric Metalfeed automatically 
cares for the needs of the pot, the operator then uninter- 
ruptedly puts the copy into slugs. Concentration on 
copy and keyboard results in greatly increased produc- 
tion and cleaner proofs. Fort-ified users claim for it a 
cash saving of fifty cents every eight hours in the oper- 
ator’s time alone. By feeding molten metal, instead of 
cold, into the machine pot, a saving of at least 333% 
of the heat under the pot is accomplished. The Fort- 
ified Electric Metalfeed is the answer to the growing 
demand for an increased production of higher quality 
slugs in a more efficient and economical manner. The 
Fort-ified Electric Metalfeed has a capacity of fifty pounds 
at one loading and is furnished with two molds free. 









Heated and Automatically Con- 
trolled by Electricity 


i Saves 333% of the required heat under the pot. 
Allows only one-half inch variation in the maintained level 
of metalin machine pot. Can’t run the pot over. 


Absolutely Guaranteed on a Money-back Basis 





Make the profits that might have been—a reality. 


Send for 30-day trial offer 
and descriptive literature. 


805 Walnut St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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For High Class Round Hole Work 





THE “TATUM” 
PERFORATOR 


is chosen by the most discriminating buyers. For 
all work requiring round hole perforations this 
machine will be found most efficient. 

Tatum Perforators are from 40 to 60 percent heavier 
than other makes and have unusual durability. 

The die plate is the vital part of all Perforators. 
After ten years’ manufacture we have yet to 
replace a single die plate. 


IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF A PERFORATOR, 
JOIN THE HOST OF SATISFIED USERS OF 
THE MARKET’S ACKNOWLEDGED BEST— 
THE “TATUM” 


59 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


Gold Medal Award at Panama Pacific 
International Exposition. 


The Sam C.Tatum Co. 


New York Office 
and Factory 


















Main Office and 
Factory 





54-60 Lafayette 
Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 








MAKERS OF “THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 
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Uncle Sam a ——, 
Seybold Cutters 


UALITY AND QUANTITY 0f PRODUCTION are first con- 
siderations of Officials in the Government Printing-Office when 
buying machinery. There is no plant in the world more exacting for 
accuracy of work and none exceeds it in volume of work per machine. 


There are more Cutting-Machines in use in the Government Printing- 
Office at Washington than all other Government Departments com- 
bined and there are many more SEYBOLD CUTTING-MACHINES 


in the Government Printing-Office than all others combined. 
We now have several unfilled orders for Cutters for various other Gov- 
ernment Departments. 


THERE’S A REASON 


Ask us to explain 


The 
Seybold Machine 
Company 


Main Office and Factory 
DAYTON, OHIO 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San 
Francisco, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
London, England 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


cunecner CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 
FOR IMMEDIATE CHANDLER & PRICE PAPER CUTTERS 
SHIPMENT BY ALL DIAMOND PAPER CUTTERS 
SELLING HOUSES OSWEGO PAPER CUTTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN THE HARTFORD PRESS 
TYPE FOUNDERS THE NATIONAL PRESS 
COMPANY 
BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS 
PORTLAND MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
GOLDING MACHINERY 
THE NEWEST LINE CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Hamilton Ste el HAMILTON WOOD GOODS 
‘. Also a Complete Line of Composing and 
Equipments for Press Room Necessities, including 


Sa” TYPE, BORDERS & ORNAMENTS 
Printing Plants METAL LEADS & SLUGS 


IN STRIPS AND CUT 


ARE THE BEST METAL FURNITURE 
BRASS RULE 


IN STRIPS AND LABOR.SAVING 
HAND NUMBERING MACHINES 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


ANGLE INK KNIVES 
AMERICAN PLATE BRUSHES 
“AMERICAN STAPLESET BENZINE & LYE BRUSHES 
TYPE THE BEST IN ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 
ANY CASE” PRESSED STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 
RUN-EASY TAPE COUPLERS 




















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


BOSTON, MASS. RICHMOND, VA. CLEVELAND, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
NEW YORK CITY ATLANTA, GA. DETROIT, MICH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. BUFFALO, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. 
BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. CINCINNATI, OHIO DENVER, COLO, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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@, PRINTERS are buying their paper-cutting 
knives by zame, the same as they buy their 
inks and paper—and that name is DOWD. 


G, DOWD stamped on a paper-cutter knife is the print- 
ers’ guarantee of knife satisfaction—of clean, fast and 
accurate work in the cutting department. 


DOWD has made knives for the largest printers and 
paper-mills for more than half a century—a time test 
that proves the DOWD method of better cutting knives. 


Most printers’ supply houses have DOWD Knives 
ready for you or will get them—if yours hasn’t these 
better cutting knives, write direct to DOWD. 


Come to us with your knife problems and profit by our 
valuable experience—we’ll gladly advise with you. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


of Better Cutting Knives ‘Since 


Beloit, Wisconsin 
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The Chase with the 


Guarantee— 
If a Chandler & Price Semi-Steel Chase ever breaks, a new 
one will be furnished to replace it. 


The C. & P. Semi-Steel Chase is 50% stronger than one of 
cast iron, and the inside corners are rounded to give additional 
strength. The inside edges of the Chase are milled perfectly 
parallel, insuring a true lock-up which stays put. 


Have you enough Semi-Steel Chases for your live forms ? A 
few extra chases are time- ‘. 
savers for the lock-up men Chandler & Price 
and money-savers for you. " 

Semi-Steel Chase 


‘The Chandler & Price Co‘ Cleveland} Agencies iin All Principal Cities _ 
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Light as a Blue Bird’s Feather— 


“Hoover-ize”’ 


In Your Pressroom! 
PROFIT IN THE BARGAIN! 





ae 





O can gain one hour’s time on 


each day’s run of each of your , . 
cylinder presses— 1,000 impressions —Strong as an Eagle's Wing 


easily; nine hours’ work in eight hours’ time 8 
surely — if they are equipped with E S : E E i k S 
ROUSE PAPER LIFTS 


Labor shortage makes a speeding up of production 
absolutely necessary. Equipment which accom- 
plishes the same work in less time is the equip- 
ment of the hour—and the ROUSE PAPER 
LIFT was designed as a time-saver and has 
proved a time-saver in many big plants. 


WE PROVE IT, TOO— ON TRIAL! 
Long runs particularly— from five thousand 
upwards—give the lift its opportunity. If 
your work is such as to permit the ROUSE 
to develop its full usefulness, we will install 
one in your pressroom on trial. It costs you 
nothing until our claims are proved to your 


satisfaction, Send for booklet, “Rouse ESLEECK MFG. CoO. 


Handling vs. Man-Handling. 
J ; y Mz 
H. B. Rouse & Company TURNERS FALLS, MASS 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago 





ONION SKINS, MANIFOLDS 
AND THIN BONDS 


Loft Dried and carefully finished. 

Made of the best new rag stock. 

They are right for important uses 
in every organized business. 
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MADE IN SOLD BY 
COLORS AND WHITE LEADING JOBBERS 


Ask Dept. B for samples 
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KIDDER 
PRESSES 


E 
SURE 


TO 
INVESTIGATE 


THEIR 
HIGH 
EFFICIENCY 


MAKE 
AN 
ROTARY 


KNOCK 
EMERGENCY 
TUMBLING 


KIDDER PRESS CO., Main Office and Works, Dover, N. H. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 
REPRESENTED IN ALL PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 














Latham's MONITOR 


Multiplex Punch 


When buying 
a punching machine 








don’t overlook the fact that the cost of the machine 
itself is much less than the cost of the various 
style punching members you will eventually buy. 
Therefore, a machine which is not mechanically 
correct, and which does not drive the punches, as 
they should be, nor with the proper force, will 
eat up your profits by ruining expensive 
punches and dies. 








Latham Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK Ann and Fulton Streets BOSTON 
45 Lafayette St. CHICAGO, ILL. 130 Pearl St. 
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A New 
Dexter Feeder 


for Pony Presses 
in Commercial Shops 


M 


One filling of this feeder 
will handle one-half a 


day ’s run. 





The Most Competitive Press Work is on 25 x 38 Sheets and Under 


APER manufacturers tell us that the 25 x 38 
sheet size is by far the largest seller. Press 
manufacturers have built more presses to take 
this size sheet than for any other size. Hence the 
keenest competition in presswork comes on the 





25x38 sheet and under. And our new COMBING 
PILE FEEDER was designed especially for this 
class of work. It will feed accurately and at the 
highest speed of the press. It will handle any 
paper from tissue to twelve-point cardboard. 


COMBING PILE FEEDER Increases Pony Press Output 20 to 30% 


Growing scarcity of labor and increased competi- 
tion in pony press work make this saving a real 
factor in your business success. Investigate our 


COMBING PILE FEEDER. It will reduce your 


cost of operation. It will increase your pony press 
output from 20 to 30%. Write us for details and 
information as to where you can see the COMB- 


ING PILE FEEDER in operation. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


724 
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A MEISEL 
Adjustable Rotary Press 


is € Many-purpose, many-product machine— 
NOT by any means a limited-product press. 


Adjustable to produce various sizes of forms of 
variable character. It represents the acme of ver- 
satility in high-speed presses employing the rotary 
principle. 

You can produce work with it so much faster and 
more economically than competitors employing 
hand-fed platens and cylinders that price-competi- 
tion will have no further terrors for you. 


Costs are reduced. Labor expense, power charges 
and rent expense go tumbling down. The fact that 


one of these presses occupies so little floor space 
as compared to the number of presses required to 
accomplish the same result makes smaller quarters 
possible. 


If you face a labor shortage, a move to larger and 
more expensive quarters or if you must meet diffi- 
cult competition, here is your way out. 


Let us know what line of work you do, and in what 
quantities, and we will suggest the one Meisel best 
suited to your particular needs. 


The Meisel line is the largest line. Write today. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. poston mass: 

















We Have a New Catalog 


Here for You 


Each of the catalogs pictured herewith contains many pages of vital matter— 
each interesting and instructive to any printer interested in greater job plant 
efficiency. A brief description is given below and we want your request for 
your catalogs according to your needs. 


CATALOG OF GOLDING JOBBERS. This is for the printer interested in a job press 
with a high mechanical speed and high possible feeding speed, great impressional strength, 
rigidity and durability, unexcelled ink distribution—a press capable of raising the standard of 
his printing product—decreasing the percentage of cost and increasing the net profits. 

CATALOG OF PEARL PRESSES. This is for the man interested in a small, fast press for 
small work — for the rapid production of envelopes, tags, statements, bill-heads, note-heads, 
inserts, folders, etc.; a very practical and desirable press also for breaking in apprentices. 

CATALOG OF GOLDING CUTTING MACHINES. Thisis for the printer interested 
in the newest, simplest, most efficient line of Paper Cutters on the market, a wonderful assort- 
ment of sizes, 8-inch up to 42-inch, and adaptable for cutting or trimming of paper, card- 
board, leather, cloth, veneer—all stocks from tissue to tin. 

CATALOG OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND TOOLS. This is for the printer 
who is interested in a general sense and whose requirements are varied. 

CATALOG OF TOOLS AND SUPPLIES. Consisting of Tablet Presses, Proof Presses, 
Composing Sticks, Lead and Rule Cutters, Miterers, Shapers, Curvers, Benzine Cans, Tweez- 
ers, Press Punches, Type-High Gages, etc. 

CATALOG OF GOLDING HOT EMBOSSER. This catalog shows our electrically 
heated attachment facilitating hot embossing on any job press — producing the deepest and 
most difficult kind of embossing jobs with only a little more than an ordinary printing im- 
pression — and introducing the fact that more heat and less impression is the correct theory 
for best results in embossing effects. 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR YOUR COPY 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 
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MULTIFORM SAWS 


BUILT IN TEN STYLES 
Ranging in price from $75 to $200 




















The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


Feeds 25,230 Sheets 13%2x30 
to Folder in 4'’2 Hours! 


Actual Record (Counter Recording) of 


THE [VISCAIN 
AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


in a Chicago printing plant on fifth day after installation. 
Designed especially for Hall, Anderson, Dexter, Brown and 


Cleveland high-speed folding machines; also ruling machines. 


SPOILAGE REDUCED TO A MINIMUM! 
PRODUCTION INCREASED TO MAXIMUM! 
(From 10% to 25% faster than hand feeding.) 
Write for details and price today. Every day your folders are fed by hand 
represents loss of profit. 





M°¢Cain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
629-633 Kolmar Avenue, Chicago 























The H. C. Hansen 
Type Foundry 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


TYPE 


COMPLETE PRINTING EQUIPMENTS 
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ARUP ~ a 
Established 1872 


A Business Opportunity 


for live salesmen to sell our product, or 
have the agency in unoccupied territory. 
Write for information to Boston office. 


190-192 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch at 535 Pearl St., New York 
12-PT. CORINTHIAN BORDER 54 IN. $2.25 





GRAPHIC ARTS SERIES 
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JONES 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPERS 


It pays to use them exclusively 
wherever and whenever 
gummed papers are needed. 


The best gummed paper 
for every purpose. 





Leaders since 1811. 





Samuel Jones & Co. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 




































New Era Multi-Process Press 


This is the Era of Specialists 
This is the Press for Specialties 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on 


the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of Stock 


Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 


Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 
Size and a Great Variety of 
Other Operations 


ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 


Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 


Ask us what we can do for you along the line that you are consid- 
ering specializing in, sending samples to show the operations so 
that we can quote you on a suitable Multi-Operation Press for 
your work, 


Built by The ReginaCompany wis. 


217 Marbridge Building, 


47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, 


New York City 











Safety for die Grcnaten 


Printing-Press driven by Sprague Electric 

RT, 1H.P., 1200 R. P. M., Motor mounted 

on Universal Pedestal and equipped with 
Automatic Controller. 


The Motor is started by means of the switch 
and stopped by releasing and set- 
ting the brake-lever. 





SEND FOR BULLETINS 
SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 
527-531 W. 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














The MonitorSystem 


of automatic machine control secures 
maximum production from motor- 
driven printing machinery to which it 
is applied. Requires the least possible 
adjustment to meet wide ranges of 
speed variation—and once adjusted 
takes none of the operator's time— 
his entire efforts can be devoted 
to production. 


Just Press a Button’ 


Let us tell you all about this Original 
System and the possibilities of its 
application to your requirements. 


MonitorController 
Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
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The Carver Automatic Die and 
| Plate Presses 


being constructed of the best grade 
of material and under the most 
careful mechanical supervision, are 
able to produce the largest quantity 
of the highest grade work in a 
given time. 


They have the largest sheet feeding capacity. 







The cloth wipe for steel and copper plate 
work is used on CARVER PRESSES only. 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


* R. ie Fuor Compa ny PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. . 









































“Globetypes" are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee} Globetypes are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 

















STITCHING WIRE 


Our Sole Product 


Samples and Prices Gladly Furnished 


CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CO. 


10200 Torrence Avenue, Chicago 























PATENT BASES 


The WARNOCK and Sterling Systems 


A combination that offers 100% efficiency in make-up of forms and register of plates. 
Speed, Flexibility, Durability, Economy. 

WARNOCK DIAGONAL BLOCK AND REGISTER HOOK SYSTEM. 
Fastest and most accurate plate-mounting device known to the trade. One-third the 
weight of steel and more durable. 


Sterling Aluminum Expansion Book Block System 
Sterling Aluminum Sectional Flat Top System 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND FULL INFORMATION 
Warnock Diagonal Block 


552 S. Clark Street THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 461 Eighth Avenue 


CHICAGO Main Office and Factory: Third and Lock Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 
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Sample Numbering Press 
FOR SALE CHEAP 


Designed for numbering checks with stubs, or any numbered 
form, where only the numbers are required. Can be equipped for 
almost any work not over 18x18 inches in size. Press is new and 


is for sale cheap. Write for catalogue. 
American Numbering Machine Co. 
224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Revolution in Job Printing 


Lagerman Automatic Platen Press 
Fills Every Job Room Need 


Heavy impression and unexcelled distribution. Prints one large or 





several small jobs and will feed two thicknesses of stock at one time. 


LAGERMAN PRESS is a Platen Press of extraordinary flexibility 
and there can hardly be a job pressroom problem that it will not 
help to solve and do it most economically. 


SPEED: UP TO 3,000 PER HOUR 








LAGERMAN PRESS COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
703 Tribune Building, New York 
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INTERTY PE 


Observations 


Some of our best salesmen are not 
on our pay-roll. 

They are those representatives of 
another machine whose whole appeal 
seems to be to a buyer’s pocket- 
book and not to his brains or under- 
standing. | 


We say to you from our President 
down— 


Do not buy an Intertype at any 
price unless you believe it to be 


“The Better Machine” 
Intertype Corporation 


General Offices and Eastern Sales Department 
50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
Old Colony Building 539 Carondelet Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
86 Third Street 


Australasia: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 
Canada: Miller & Richard 

















Speed xd Protit 


This S. & S. High-Speed Rotary Press 
makes a clean profit on every job you 
feed it. It delivers at a guaranteed speed 
of 7,000 to 8,000 impressions an hour. It 
makes money on jobs now generally done 
at a loss or on a very small margin. 


The press is quickly prepared for action. 
Adjustments are simple and the operation 
automatic. The work is always in sight. 
The sheets are delivered right side up 
and perfectly jogged underneath the 
feeding table. 


Stokes & Smith 
Rotary Press 


is extremely rigid and is built for long life 
and hard service. It will easily earn its 
price by enabling you to get competitive 
business that you couldn’t reach without 
it. It is ideal for the general run of com- 
mercial printing such as tags, labels, 
letter-heads, envelopes and general job- 
work of wide range. The press is a marvel 
of convenience and efficiency — compact, 
smooth-running and a wonder for capacity. 


Write to-day for catalog and full information. 
No obligation, of course. 


Stokes & Smith Company 
Northeast Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office, 23 Goswell Road 
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THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” No. 


Bed 27x 35 Inches. Prints Sheet 23 x 33 Inches or 22 x 34 Inches 


Everything you need in a small two-revolution, is embodied in 
The Babcock ‘‘Optimus’”’ No. 35 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 5. phe Noe rt City 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, 
Seattle — John Haddon & Company, Agents, London, E, C.— Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada, 
Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba — F. H. Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal, 











Big Printers Buy Challenge Rigid-Rim 
Steel Galleys 


OT long ago one of the Big Printers let it be 
known that he was in the market for a large 
number of steel galleys, the specifications calling for 
strong, rigid, accurate galleys that would meet all 
requirements of regular job service as well as storage 
purposes. 








From the large number of samples submitted, the 
CHALLENGE RIGID-RIM was selected as the 
only one exactly measuring up to the Big Printer’s 
requirements, and the order was placed for CHAL- 
LENGE RIGID-RIM STEEL GALLEYS regard- 


less of the fact that the price was several cents higher per galley than the nearest competitor. 


This is the outline of but one of scores of similar cases where CHALLENGE RIGID-RIM STEEL GALLEYs have 
beat out all competitors when it came to the final test of strength, accuracy and all-around serviceability. 





Have you received your FREE SAMPLE? A postal referring to this ad will bring it by return mail. 


(4) THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, 124 S. Wells St. GRAND HAVEN, MICH. New York, 71 W. 23d St. 
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Boston Multi Wire Stitcher No.16 


FOR CALENDAR AND PAMPHLET WORK 


UST right for calendar wire stitching, using from two to five heads, 
all operating in unison by touching the foot treadle. Has large flat 
table with duplex gauges for calendar backs and pads. Flat table 
lowered, and saddle table for pamphlet work placed in position in- 
stantly, without the use of tools. Capacity two sheets to one-fourth 
inch. Uses No. 30 to 25 round wire. Maximum speed, two hun- 
dred stitches per minute from each head; all parts singly adjusted 








WRITE TO NEAREST SELLING HOUSE FOR QUOTATIONS AND CIRCULAR 


American I ype Founders Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 


























SEZ IN DELLA ROBBIA LIGHT 
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plants and that it is rapidly displacing 
line-shafting and belts in old plants. 
This would not be the case if results did 
not warrant it. 










Now is the time to electrify, and 
remember that no company has given greater, 
or more careful, consideration than Westing- 
house to printing and its allied applications. 


Out of the many thousand different sizes and 
types of Westinghouse Motors, there is one 













almost invariably employed in new 
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No Modern Device This Wonderful Automatic 
Has a Greater Record for Efficiency C A RD M ACHINE 


than the 


Horton Variable Pulley 


Promotes 
incentive for 
better work. 





Makes 
a steadier 
pull. 





The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 
This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 


Increases Profits. 





“ae Protects u 
—yy O . 40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 
it erator. : aes 
—— al : P This machine is made for other work around the 
Easily attached to any job press. bindery. 
One of the few devices on the market having a sincere Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
thought toward the printer’s welfare. buy any other. 


MADE ONLY BY F. EK. AND B. A. DEWEY 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















ase ii The Beygeh Book of Desiqn-Plates 


VERISING 
AD E 


f] See {| Contains nearly 800 illustrations of designs of plates we carry in 
stock WITH IT YOU CAN FURNISH IDEAS and PLATES 
for your customers’ printing matter. NO DELAY—NO BIG EX- 
PENSE—NO EXPENSE FOR ART SERVICE. Many designs 


specially: admpecd f for advertising matter, bank stationery, check 


















All Designs Specially Selected for Cort , ublisher and Advertising Service 








TESTIMONIAL : 
Received your Design Cut Book O. K. 
Very much pleased with it Just.what we 
have been looking for 
This book was the means of our land- 
ing a nice order today from the first per- 
son we showed it to 


(Signed) WM. A Dow PRINTING Co. 


TESTIMONIAL 

The BEYGEH BOOK of DESIGNS é , 
and PLATES received. We were very Ss pis a — — — 2 
much pleased with the fine assortment of K his Kk pic 
cuts and designs that are adapted to so 
many lines of business and are sure it will 
be a great help to other job printers in 
securing orders for printing. to gg advantage. 

We have already found it of assistance We are herewith placing 
to us. It is the best yet. No 663 and No. 26. 


(Signed) SWINBURNE PRINTING Co HANSON & HANSON, Printers. 


Beygeh Engraving Co. minxseapots. Minn. 
Designers, Engravers, INustrators, Retouching Photographs, Half-tones, Zinc 
Etchings, Color Plates, Embossing Plates 
ESTABLISHED 1890 


af $1.00, we will credit your ac- 
oapply on any plate select- 
made to order Send 
becks, or one dollar 
.25 for $1.00. 
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tonemetz 


Cwo-Revolution 




















Quality and Quantity Output at Lowest Cost 


‘i are two essentials in the profitable production of printing — quality is the first, high production the second. The 
STONEMETZ fulfils these requirements in a highly satisfactory manner and at a surprisingly low production cost. 
It is safe to put the unusual or difficult jobs on the STONEMETZ with every confidence in its ability to produce better than 
the average work. Its rigid impression, perfect register, and thorough ink distribution remove the necessity of elaborate and 
costly make-ready. Its speed, unfailing printed-side-up delivery, and other features which facilitate high production, insure 
maximum output at minimum operating expense. 


The STONEMETZ will save you several hundred dollars in first cost, yet will give you a quality and 
quantity production equal to or better than any two-roller, two-revolution press on the market. Let 
us mail you full particulars, samples of work, etc. A postal referring to this ad will turn the trick. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CoO. 


Chicago, 124 S. Wells St. GRAND HAVEN, MICH. New York, 71 W. 23d St. 





























Procrastination 
is the Thief of Time 


Why delay, therefore, in ordering the Gummed Paper which you will 
eventually useP A Gummed Paper with an “‘Absolutely Flat”’ guarantee. 








GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 


GUMMED PAPER 




















You can’t go wrong ik you insist on seeing the above trade-mark label on 
every package of gummed paper coming into your shop. 


It’s your protection against inferior and curling papers 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO. 


Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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OAK LEAF 
OVERLAY 
PAPER 


T is to the interest of every 
printer to learn about this new 
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etchable coated paper for halftone 










and color process printing. 
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A. domestic article of proven 
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utility, established upon a perman- 
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ent basis. Nota war-time expedient. 


Write today for samples and 
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$24 Buys this Roller Rack 


for Cylinder Presses 


26 inches in diameter 
Weight, 175 Ibs. 


Saves one-third of the 
time in cleaning 


Keeps rollers in the best 
of condition 


Rollers last one-third longer 


Better results are obtained 
in your printing 


Rack revolves on ball- 
bearings 


All liquid is drained from 
base plate to oil reservoir 


Roller can be placed in rack 
or removed with one hand 


Send for one on 
30 Days’ Trial 


R. A. HART MFG. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 























PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 
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® The efficiency of your entire plant is in 
iz; direct ratio to the equipment 
‘4 you employ. 


No obsolete machine or instrument can compete 


y successfully with the up-to-date equipment used 
ea for a like purpose. 

: The skill of your operators is in direct ratio to 
a their environment as it exists in your plant. The 


essentials of this environment are not the wall 
decorations or the lighting effects. The essentials 
deal directly with the up-to-dateness of the 
equipment and routine methods you’ employ. 


If you think we can not increase the efficiency of 
your plant by the means we employ, you are 
mistaken and if you raise the question with us, 
you will know why. 


We guarantee the equipment we furnish and service 
we render, . . We invite your bona-fide inquiries. 


H. E. GILBERT CoO., Inc. 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 














System of Automatic® 


Temperature Control. 
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OUR NEW FACTORY IN ROCHESTER 


’ HEN we opened this branch in the Flower City, several years ago, we 
could not lease a building adapted to Roller Making, so had to content 
ourselves with a floor in a large factory building. While we had a well 

equipped Roller-casting plant there, the facilities were not equal to those of an 
entire building, such as we have in other cities. We have leased and altered the 
building, 83-95 Mortimer Street, and now have a model Roller factory. 





With the latter part of this month comes the first spring weather, and firmer 
Rollers will be needed. Keep in mind the congested freight conditions, and order 
a new supply of ‘‘Fibrous” Rollers in ample time for your requirements, from any 
of the five addresses below. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(FOUNDED 1849) 
ROLLER MAKERS 
New York Rochester 
(Main ice) a‘ 
406 Pearl Street a= 89 Allen Street 


Philadelphia oA < Baltimore 
521 Cherry Street very 131 Colvin Street 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY, East 12th Street and Power Avenue, Cleveland 





























(5 back to 
the simple 
life. be con- 


tented with simple 
food, simple clothes 
simple pleasures: 


Ws hard, pray hard, 
play hard. Work. eat, 


recreate and sleep. Do it 
all courageously: °<—=o 


We Flave a Victory to Win! 
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THE FASCINATING GAME OF GUESSING 
AT APPROXIMATES 


Concluded—By MARTIN HEIR 


xaemataenss | [TE next item on the estimate 
] Gee) sheet is composition — the 
x, Ext very bug that has upset many 
“Ash a] a good printer’s mental equi- 
librium and cut mercilessly 
29 E 53} deep into his bank account. 
Time and again I have heard it stated: “Could 
we only discover a sane and sound method of 
estimating composing-room output, the prob- 
lem of estimating would become child’s play.” 
And it is true. But instead of adopting sane and 
sound methods, we rush pell-mell at the first 
opportunity to throw away all that experience 
has taught us to be reliable in favor of stand- 
ards that are questionable in the extreme. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago so-called 
piece rates determined the cost of composition, 
both inside the shop and to the customer. We 
paid the compositor at the case 35 cents a thou- 
sand for anything from small pica to agate, 
and we charged our customers what we be- 
lieved would make a reasonable profit. Under 
such conditions, estimating printing was an easy 
task. But then the machines came, with new 
methods and increased output, destroying the 
established rates and leaving the estimator be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. When our 


cost-finding system came into being, the produc- 
6-3 


tive hour became the standard by which the 
cost of a job of printing was to be computed. 
But before this productive hour could become 
a marketable commodity it had to represent 
something tangible in the line of output. For 
it would not do to go to one’s customer and 
tell him that in the future we would take care 
of his work at such and such a rate per pro- 
ductive hour, plus the cost of raw materials and 
a reasonable margin of profit. No, it would 
hardly satisfy him. It would not be definite 
enough. What he wanted he would state 
plainly: ‘I am not interested in your hour- 
costs, gentlemen. The price of this page de- 
livered at the foundry or in the pressroom is 
what interests me.” Therefore, it again be- 
came necessary to approach the piece rates of 
former years. 

By faithful watching and watchful waiting 
somebody discovered that the average com- 
positor could produce 700 ems of composition 
in an hour; the average operator could pro- 
duce 3,500 ems of machine composition in an 
hour, and the average make-up man could make 
up two hundred square inches of plain machine 
composition. This is an appreciable approach 
to the definite, and it is about where we stand 
at the present time. 
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Let us see, therefore, where this will lead us. 
If it is true that the average output per pro- 
ductive hour in our shops is 700 ems of hand 
composition per man, and this same hour costs 
us $1.53 per man, it is evident that 1,000 ems 
of hand composition will cost 

$1.53 X 1000 
—— = §2.109. 
7OO 
It is likewise evident that if 3,500 ems of 
machine composition cost $2, 1,000 ems of this 
same composition must cost $2 divided by 3.5, 
or 57 cents. 

But the mathematician and the practical busi- 
ness man are not satisfied with theories. They 
want facts — facts that can be proved by ac- 
cepted rules or methods. And the trouble with 
composition is that it must be subdivided into 
classes with a definite meaning if its produc- 
tion is to be gaged by a certain standard. For 
instance, a line 16 ems long contains 19.2 ten- 
point ems, 24 eight-point ems and 32 six-point 
ems. Is it possible, then, that the hand 
compositor or the machine operator in a given 
time can produce as many ems of ten-point as 
of six-point? If composition of this kind is 
to be produced on a slug-casting machine at 
regular speed, the machine will produce 115 
ems of ten-point, 144 ems of eight-point or 192 
ems of six-point a minute. See the disadvan- 
tage of the man who has to set the ten-point? 
As a general proposition, it can be stated that 
if two men of equal speed are setting eight and 
ten point, the one setting eight-point has a 
fifteen per cent advantage over the other fellow. 
If the type-sizes are six and eight point, the 
advantage will be at least twenty per cent. 
Likewise with the handling of machine compo- 
sition by the make-up; if one man can make up 
200 square inches of composition 16 ems wide 
in an hour, another of no greater efficiency can 
make up 366 square inches of composition 30 
ems wide. Two hundred square inches of com- 
position means one page. 69 by 105 pica ems, 
or five pages 30 by 48 pica ems, or twenty pages 
15 by 24 pica ems. 

Referring to my article in THe INLAND 
PRINTER for September, I again wish to state 
that it is an easy matter to estimate composi- 
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tion correctly if correct methods are used. As 
I pointed out in that article, there exists a defi- 
nite relation between the different type-bodies. 
An understanding of a knowledge of this rela- 
tion enables us to quickly and accurately deter- 
mine the number of ems of a given type-size 
in a given piece of composition as long as we 
know the dimensions of this composition in pica 
ems. If our cost records, then, show what the 
cost of producing 1,000 ems of composition in 
that type-size is, a simple operation in multi- 
plication will give the desired result. 

In mixed composition, such as catalogue 
pages containing two or more type-bodies, it 
will, of course, be necessary to develop a cer- 
tain sense of proportion in judging the matter 
in hand. In such cases it may be of interest 
to know that there are 1.56 ems of eight-point 
or 2.78 ems of six-point where there is one em 
of ten-point. There are 1.78 six-point ems 
where there is one eight-point em. 

Suppose we are to estimate a page 34 by 55 
pica ems, containing two-thirds ten-point, one- 
fourth eight-point and one-twelfth six-point. 
What is the number of ems in the page? 


The page contains 34 X 55, or 1,870 pica ems. 
Two-thirds of 1,870 equals 1,246. Multiplying 
this by 1.44 we find that this part of the page 


contains 1,792 ten-point ems. The one-fourth 
of the page set in eight-point contains 468 x 
2.25, Or 1,053 ems, and the six-point portion 
contains 156 X 4, or 624. Adding these sums, 
we find the page to contain 3,471 ems. If it 
costs us $2.19 to produce 1,000 ems of compo- 
sition, the value of the page is $7.10. 

Suppose we consider a page from a whole- 
sale catalogue, the composition covering a space 
of 50 by 70 picas. Our first known factor is 
50 X 70, or 3,500 pica ems. Suppose the page 
is set in eight and five and one-half point. For 
a ready illustration, let us say that the five and 
one-half point matter covers a space of 20 by 
20, or 400 pica ems. Then 

(3,500 — 400) 3,100 X 2.25 = 6,975 
400 X 4.76 = 1,904 
Total number of ems 8,870 

Another page in the same catalogue is divided 

equally between ten, eight, six and five point. 
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What is the total number of ems in the page? 
The problem is easily worked out thus: 





(3,500 + 4 X 875) 875 X 1.44 = 1,260 

875 X 2.25 = 1,969 

875 X4 = 3,500 

875 X 5-75 = 5,040 

Total number of ems in page .......... 11,769 


At the recent Typothete convention the 
American Type Founders Company distributed 
a four-page circular about the Kelly press. I 
suppose all printers attending the convention 
saw this circular and may even now have it so 
handy that they can verify my statements. 
The type-pages are 42 by 62 picas. They are 
set in double-leaded ten-point, with double rule 
border, eighteen-point running-head, one forty- 
eight-point heading with two subheads twelve 
and twenty-four points, and seven half-tones, 
five of which have “run-around” type-matter 
and small six-point captions. What is the cost 
of composition and make-up? , 

In all probability a careful layout had been 
made before the matter was given to the printer. 
Its production into type-forms thus became 
solely a matter of mechanical action. 

The circular contains 42 X 62 X 1.44 X4= 
15,000 ten-point ems. Add to this one-third, 
or 5,000, for the “run-arounds” and make-up, 
which gives a total of 20,000 ems. If we figure 
on the basis of 700 ems an hour, this circular 
could be produced in type-forms in 28.6 hours 
at a cost per hour of $1.53, or $43.76. If we 
figure the composition at $2.19 per thousand, 
the price would be $43.80. 

A shoe catalogue of a Chicago mail-order 
house is made up with pages 41 by 60 ems. 
The body-matter is six-point machine compo- 
sition. Each page contains three 13-pica col- 
umns, with cuts mortised so that most of the 
type-matter is set on the side of the cuts. The 
prices are set in twelve-point bold-face on a 
double slug. When the copy comes from the 
layout man, the instructions to the operator 
read something like this: Three lines 13 ems, 

four lines 10 ems, two lines 7 ems, three lines 
4 ems, rest 2 ems. The operator must, of 
course, follow this layout accurately. He also 
runs the risk of having some of the lines spoiled 
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such a page? 

You will probably protest that this is no mat- 
ter for the slug-casting machine — that no one 
can successfully set measures two and four ems 
wide on these machines. But let me hasten to 
assure you that it is as fat machine composition 
as any one could wish. Let’s see. 

The page contains 41 X 60 X 4 = 9,840 
ems. Catalogue composition, as a rule, is fig- 
ured at a penalty of price and one-half or 
double price. Let us consider this page at price 
and one-half, or 9,840 X 1.5, which equals 
14,760 ems, which at 57 cents a thousand gives 
a value to the page of $8.41 for the machine 
composition. An average operator can pro- 
duce the page in three hours at his first trial 
and in two hours after he has gained expe- 
rience in this class of work. 

The make-up of the page requires from two 
to three hours, according to the equipment of 
the shop, the most important of which for this 
class of work is saws and trimmers for cutting 
the slugs. With four, five or six men waiting 
for a chance to get near the saw, the make-up 
costs are “‘kited” considerably. 

Caution: In estimating machine composition 
by the standards of hand composition, guessing 
at approximates becomes a costly pastime. The 
machines have so many advantages on the one 
hand, and so many limitations on the other, 
that it often happens that what is fat in hand 
composition is extremely lean in machine com- 
position, and vice versa. Any composition con- 
taining characters not regularly run into the 
machine, such as fractions, braces, brackets, 
etc., should be charged at a penalty. Also bear 
in mind that no machine composition is charged 
at price and one-half or double price because 
it requires exceptional skill to produce it, but 
because it requires more time. A case that 
recently came to my notice illustrates this 
point clearly. In a printing-office where the 
cost-finding is brought down to its minutest 
detail, the probable labor cost of every job is 
estimated before it is sent to the plant. If the 


finished product shows a higher labor cost than 
estimated, the cost department will want to 
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know the reason why, and somebody is called 
upon to explain. In this particular case four 
pages of tabular matter, 40 by 58 ems, set in 
eight-point and containing from six to four- 
teen columns of figures, with box-heads set in 
six-point, were estimated at four hours for the 
linotype work. To produce the pages required 
a little over twelve hours. The cost depart- 
ment took up the matter with the superinten- 
dent of the plant, and he in turn with the 
estimator and operator. The estimator insisted 
that his figures were right. The operator, on 
the other hand, claimed that they were wrong 
— wrong enough to be ridiculous; for, said he, 
each column contained so many figures of the 
same kind that if the matter were set on two 
slugs of twenty picas each there would not be 
figures enough to fill a line; if it were set on three 
slugs it would be necessary to wait for every 
other line until the machine had distributed 
the matrices. Besides, all lines contained char- 
acters which must be put in by hand. He then 
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volunteered the information that less than a 
year ago he had set four pages of the same kind, 
and he was quite sure that the cost records 


would prove his assertion to be correct. Upon 
further investigation of the records of the plant 
this was found to be the case. 

Now, then, this is the very point that should 
be brought home to every printer with such 
force that it will touch the very quick: If you 
are trying to run a printing-office without com- 
plete cost records you are in the position of the 
mariner that sailed the seas without a compass, 
You know not where you are nor where you 
are going to land. You are every day playing 
the game of guessing at approximates, and you 
will find that it will quickly sap your vitality. 
All honor to the United Typothete for having 
hammered this fact into the consciousness of the 
printers. If it had done nothing else in all its 
existence, this one feature would entitle it to be 
recognized as the greatest factor in the upbuild- 
ing of the printing industry in this country. 




















EISURE is the time for do- 
#| in’, something, useful; this 
2 leisure the diligent man 
» will obtain, but the lazy 
man never, for a life of leisure and 
a life of laziness are two things. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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< BQ) Joe Terrell—we will call 
Sale I, a “| him that simply to prevent 
€é ec identification — had a small 
<i printing-plant, a wife, three 
children, a mortgage, and the blues. It was 
the morning of September 1, 1915, when the 
little Texas town in which Joe published a 
weekly paper and ran a job-printing plant 
apparently had forgotten everything except the 
European war and its probable effect on this 
country, but Joe was thinking and worrying. 

Joe Terrell couldn’t forget, for there were 
the wife and children in the little room up-stairs 
over the printing-office, and before him lay 
the notice from the bank that the interest on 
the mortgage was due. Business had been 
going badly with him for some time. The long 
drought had cut down the volume of advertising 
and job printing, and had caused the loss of a 
number of subscribers who could not be spared 
from the rather small subscription list. The 
uneasiness caused by the war. had further 
demoralized his business by bringing “about 
another excuse for retrenchment on the part of 
the advertisers. Added to this, despite the 
hard times, another printing-office recently had 
been opened in the town, and Joe regarded the 
place as entirely too small for two shops. 

It was the one day in the month that Joe 
Terrell had come to dread more than any other 
day. For more than a year he had felt that 
he had to economize closely by reducing his 
mechanical force to one printer and a “devil,” 
and to keep up with the work he had gone to 
the case regularly with the others and had 
remained there through the day, except when 
interrupted by business calls. In order to save 
still more, he had moved his family from the 
pretty little suburban cottage to the cheap 
little rooms over the office. This allowed him 
to go down-stairs after supper every night and 
prepare the copy for the next day’s composition, 
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GETTING OUT OF THE RUTS 


By WILL H. MAYES 
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and do the odd jobs that the force had been 
unable to finish during the day. He also took 
this time to make up his accounts from the 
newspaper files and from the little yellow-leaf 








It was the one day in the month that Joe Terrell 
had come to dread. 


day-book on which the job accounts were 
entered when the orders were received. 

He had stayed in the shop so long, away from 
his townspeople, that he no longer felt he was 
one of them, and at times he really dreaded to 
meet them. It is strange how naturally one 
becomes a hermit when he excludes himself 
from the company of others. But he had to 
go out on the first of each month and face the 
business men of the town, for he had to get 
the money with which to meet certain bills, 
the payment of which could not be put off. 

Those bills seemed heavier than ever that 
day; some of them had already been extended, 
and Joe had made definite promises to pay 
them. Could he meet those promises? That 
question was worrying him. 
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It was true that he had some nice accounts 
against the merchants who advertised with 
him, but in some cases he owed the merchants, 
he feared, more than enough to offset his 
account, although he had kept no record of 





“Don’t you keep a card-index system 
for your subscriptions ?” 


his purchases from them and did not really 
know. Some of these accounts had not been 
presented for two or three months because he 
feared the balance would be against him. With 
other merchants he had agreed to “‘trade out” 
their bills for both advertising and job printing 
in order to hold their business. Then, the 
printer, with whom he was behind on the pay- 
ment of salary, owed some accounts that had 
to be settled. No wonder that Joe Terrell 
felt blue when he thought of these things, and 
that winter was near and the family had to be 
fed and clothed and the children sent to school. 

He was deploring and resenting his con- 
dition, and was charging his bad plight to the 
poor trade that he had picked up as a boy, and 
from which he had made a fairly good living 
until a competitor had come to town to divide 
business with him and to make the drought and 
the war harder to face, when a neatly dressed 
young woman, whom he recognized as the 
daughter of a well-to-do country subscriber, 
entered the office. 

“T am Anne Parker and I have come in to 
pay my father’s subscription to the paper,” 
she announced in a businesslike way. 

Terrell was glad to lay down his batch of 
accounts and look for the subscription account 
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in an old book lying open on the desk. He 
soon found the entry, but to his surprise found 
nothing credited on it for several years past, 
although he knew the subscriber to be prompt 
in his payments. Then he fumbled through 
some slips on a dust-covered file on the desk, 
and, after a search of several minutes, he con- 
fusedly stated that he could not find the 
account just then, and that if she would call 
later in the day or when in town again he would 
have it ready. 

“Why, Mr. Terrell,” she exclaimed in 
surprise, ‘‘don’t you keep a card-index system 
for your subscriptions? I studied journalism 
at the university, and we were taught the 
importance of the card system for keeping all 
newspaper accounts, and I thought all offices 
used some such system.” 

Terrell was forced to admit that, while he 
had read something about such systems, he 
had never given the matter much attention 
and did not regard it as worth the expense of 
putting it in and the time required to keep 
it up from day to day. 

That wasn’t the worst setback she gave him. 
She soon told him that since she had been a 
student of journalism, knew something about 
such things and expected to take up the work 
in some country office, her father had asked 
her to get an estimate on some stationery and 
some cards, the designs for which she had 
roughly made out. After much figuring, Terrell 
finally said he ‘‘guessed the bill would be in 
the neighborhood of $5.50.” 

“Why, Mr. Terrell, don’t you know what it 
will cost?” she asked in greater surprise. -‘‘ We 
use the cost system at the School of Journalism, 
find exactly what everything —stock, ink, 
composition, presswork, and overhead expenses 
— will be, add a profit and that is the price. 
Don’t you know what the hour-cost for pro- 
ductive time is for yourself, for each of your 
printers, and for your presses?” 

Terrell had to admit that he had never 
exactly figured it out, and to himself silently 
admitted that he didn’t even know just what 
she meant by “productive” time. The truth 
was that system —card, cost, or any other 
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kind — was something about which he had 
never bothered. So long as he had a little 
money ahead after meeting his debts he was 
doing a good business, he thought, and when 
he got behind, business was poor; so why worry 
about anything else? 

That night at supper, Joe Terrell was so 
thoroughly discouraged and disheartened that 
he could not keep up the good humor habitual 
with him when with his family. Of course, his 
mood affected the others and caused his wife 
to ask what troubled him. He said that poor 
business and poor collections had ruined him 
and about sent them all to the poor-farm; 
that he saw nothing else to do but to close the 
office, as it could not be sold, let the mortgage 
be foreclosed, and hunt a job as a printer some- 
where else. While plainly worried, the good 
wife consoled him as best she could and begged 
him to try another month in the hope that 
business might improve. 

He kept thinking about the Parker girl with 
her enthusiastic self-confidence. He wished 
that he had some of the same spirit and won- 
dered to what to attribute it. Before she 
returned the next day to place the order for 
the printing and get the amount of the sub- 
scription account, he had rightly decided that 
she was confident because she had been taught 
to “know” just what she was doing and was 
capable of putting her knowledge into actual 
practice. 

He wasn’t much surprised when she proposed 
that he should employ her to put his accounts 
in shape, make his estimates, and do his office 
work in the way she had been taught to do. 
He at first protested that the expense would 
be excessive and the business would not justify 
it; but she met that argument by saying that 
as she could live at home, coming and going 
each day, he need not pay her a salary until 
she had shown him that she was worth the 
money she would receive from him. 

Nothing but the fact that he was “atthe 
end of his row” could have persuaded this 
printer of the old type to admit that a mere 
slip of a girl fresh from a school of journalism 
could possibly straighten out his business for 
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him, after he had failed to do it; but, after 
talking it over that night with his wife, Joe 
decided to let Anne Parker take charge of his 
business office to see what she could do with it. 

Just what followed will be told as Joe Terrell 
told it a year later at the first press meeting 
he ever attended: 

“Well, sirs, that young woman with her 
newfangled ideas certainly made a quick change 
in my office. Two years ago I wouldn’t have 
thought for a minute of putting any young 
woman in charge of my business. But with 
the change in the times, and with the high 
price of everything, and competition coming to 
town, I had about gotten where I couldn’t see 
a week ahead and was desperate enough to try 
almost anything rather than give up my 
business or let my wife and children suffer, 
when along came this girl graduate from a 
school of journalism. 

“You should have seen the way she took 
hold of things. The first day she spent cleaning 
up the accumulation of dust and trash that 
had been gathering in the front office for years, 
and with the assistance of the ‘devil’ she had it 
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She handled them oll herself. Lao 
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looking like another place by night. Of course 
I was pleased with that, but, when she said 
she would have to spend about thirty dollars 
for index cases and blanks for the subscription 
accounts and a cost system, I nearly fainted, 
and told her I had hired her to save money for 
me and not to spend it. 
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““She was spunky, though, and insisted that 
the only way to save money was to spend 
some for that newfangled system of keeping 
books, and there was nothing for me to do but 
to go in debt still deeper for it. 

“By the time the outfit arrived she had 
worked over my old subscription-book and job- 
book until she had them about as well straight- 
ened out as they could be, and had prepared a 
form letter to be sent out with accounts to all 
our subscribers, asking each one to come in 
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about those who had been in to pay up, and 
they were written up in such a way that ours 
looked like the most prosperous county in 
Texas, with a monopoly on all the fine people, 
and there wasn’t a line of exaggeration in them 
either. Taffy? Of course, much of it was, 
but it pleased the people and they showed it 
to their neighbors, and the neighbors soon 
began coming in to take the paper to see what 
nice things would be said about them and what 
they were doing. 
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She showed me that I was getting too zs 


little for advertising space 


and square up and get acquainted, adding that 


if the account was not correct it would be 
corrected. I knew that I wouldn’t get back 
my postage, but I was in for it anyway, so I 
let it go. But there was something about that 
letter that seemed to catch them, and the 
subscribers came piling into the office, many of 
them raising a howl about their accounts being 
wrong. She handled them all herself, and 
straightened out every complaint. 

“While talking with them she managed to 
get something of the family history of every 
one who came in, and she jotted this down on 
a card as soon as they left, and filed the card 
away for future use. That card told just where 
the subscriber lived, how much land he farmed, 
the names and ages of his children, his hobby, 
and all the interesting little things she picked 
up about him that might be worked into future 
newspaper stories from time to time. Those 
‘information’ cards, as she called them, have 
already come into good use a number of times. 

“Every morning she would come to the 
office with a bunch of personal paragraphs 


“Pretty soon all the subscription accounts 
were transferred to the cards, and a cost 
system had been worked out by which one 
could see at a glance just how much every hour 
of time for every hand and machine in the 
office cost, and even the ‘devil’ could tell, if he 
cared to, whether money was made or lost on 
a job of printing. I soon saw where many of 
my losses had been coming from and began to 
make prices accordingly, always figuring on a 
reasonable profit. 

“Tt went hard sometimes to see my com- 
petitor get a job that I wanted, but that new 
assistant insisted that it was better not to 
work at all than to work without any profit, 
which sounded to me like good sense, so I let 
her have her way. She was soon figuring most 
of the jobs and, more than that, was taking 
the merchants into her confidence and showing 
them just what the work cost and how much 
profit was figured on it, and arguing them into 
being willing for me to make a reasonable 
profit just as they did on their goods. I was 
surprised that most of them, even the hardest- 
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fisted, stood for the higher prices, but when 
they saw the reasonableness of the proposition 
they nearly all turned in their work without 
asking for other bids. 

“In the same way she figured out the cost of 
getting out the paper, and then showed me that 
in many cases I was getting too little for 
advertising space — that I was losing money 
on all foreign advertising. Nothing would do 
but that I should get out among the merchants 
and show them how I had been losing money 
on their business and solicit advertising at a 
higher rate. I had been in the office so long 
that I hated to do it, but since enough money 
was coming in on subscriptions and job-printing 
to justify the hiring of a printer to take my 
place at the case, I finally decided to try it. 

‘Well, I haven’t been at the case since, and 
never expect to be again. I had a time of it 
raising those rates, but I soon became interested 
as a matter of business pride and stayed with 
the merchants until I kept every advertise- 
ment that I had secured at the former rate 
and also added several new customers. I found 
that the people like to have the publisher 
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ET us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us, 
to the end, dare to do our duty as 


we understand it. 
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himself go to see them and talk over business 
with them. My office assistant handled the 
foreign advertisers, and while we lost some of 
them, we are getting more money out of the 
foreign advertising now than we did at the 
old prices. 

“T also find that by spending most of my 
time among the people I get many news stories 
that once escaped my attention, and the paper 
is so much improved that I wonder that it was 
patronized at all as I used to run it. 

“‘My assistant insisted that I should attend 
this press meeting, which is the first I have 
ever found time to attend in the fifteen years 
I have been in business. She said that she 
would do her best to improve the paper while 
I am away this week, and— well, I have 
enough confidence in her and these up-to-date 
ideas to believe that the people will never miss 
me, unless they notice that the paper is better 
than usual. 

“T have decided that when a fellow gets into 
a rut so deep that he can’t see over the top, it 
is time to crawl out. I am out and never 
intend to get back. That is why I am here.” 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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HE “good old way” of figur- 
ing what it was worth to 
number a job of printing was 
to use some sort of a figure 
that one had in his head and 
thought should be the price 
of a thousand numbers, then multiply that 
amount by the number of thousand numbers 
in the job. Very frequently, when duplicate 
or triplicate numbering was to be done, a 
mistake was made and but one-half or one-third 
the amount was estimated. 

Perhaps I had better explain what I mean 
by numbering. No doubt most of my readers 
have an idea as to what is meant, but these 
articles will be read by many beginners in the 
printing business, and while it seems unneces- 
sary to explain in detail the various operations 
of bindery work, yet I feel that it is as necessary 
as the actual figures of cost, in order that even 
the one reader who is not posted on the opera- 
tions will understand or get some idea of what 
the prices cover. 

Numbering is the process of stamping or 
printing successive numbers on sheets of paper 
in order that a record of the sheets may be kept. 
Duplicate and triplicate numbers are often 
used when copies of the sheets are to be retained, 
and also for numbering stubs and originals, as 
on bank checks with stubs. There are three 
methods in use for doing this work — hand- 
operated machines, foot and power machines 
(most commonly called paging-machines), and 
numbering-machines for use on presses, which 
can be run with the type-form or separately 
as occasions require. 

The estimator must have something at hand 
that will give him, easily and quickly, the costs 
of doing numbering by all these methods. 
Rule of thumb will not do, as different con- 
ditions and costs apply in each, and there is 
also a difference in the methods of work. 
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The binder who is doing work for the trade 
must have something to go by in order to 
convince the printer that his charges are right. 

In no bindery operation is the cost-list more 
valuable than on numbering, as there is no 
possibility of making an error when the scales 
are used, and the binder will receive the right 
pay for his work, while the printer will know 
the price is correct when making an estimate. 

Hand Numbering. 

The most commonly used method of number- 
ing is the hand numbering-machine, which will 
number consecutively, in duplicate, or repeat 
the same number. The machine is very light 









































Numbers on a single sheet. 

Sheets. 1 2 3 4 5 6 8 10 12 
100 | $ .20| $ .25/ $ .30] $ 30] $ .30| $ 30) $ 40] $ 50] § .60 
200 25 .30 85 40 45 .50 .65 .80 -95 
300 .30 .35 45 55 .65 .70 90} 1.10] 1.30 
400 35 -40 55 .70 85 90] 1.15 1.40 1.60 
500 35 -45 65 .85 1.00 1.10 1.40 1.65 1.90 
600 40 .55 75 1.00} 1.15 1.30] 1.60] 1.90} 2.20 
700 -40 65 .85 1.10} 1.30] 1.50] 1.80] 2.15}| 2.50 
800 45 -70 -95 1.20] 1.45 1.65 | 2.00] 2.40] 2.80 
900 45 75 1.05 1.30 1.55 1.80} 2.20] 2.65] 3.10 
ln -50 .80 1.10 1.40 1.65 1.90} 2.40] 2.90] 3.40 
2m 90] 1.55] 2.15] 2.75 | 3.25 | 3.75 | 4.70} 5.55] 6.70 
3m 1.30} 2.30] 3.10] 4.00] 4.75} 5.50] 7.00} 8.25 | 10.00 
4m 1.70] 3.05} 4.05] 5.25] 6.25] 7.25] 9.25 | 11.00 | 13.25 
56m | 2.10} 3.80] 5.00] 6.50] 7.75] 9.00 | 11.50 | 13.75 | 16.50 
6m | 2.50; 4.55] 6.00] 7.75 | 9.25 | 10.75 | 13.75 | 16.50 | 19.75 
7m | 2.90] 5.30] 7.00] 9.00] 10.75 | 12.50 | 16.00 | 19.25 | 23.00 
8m] 3.30] 6.05} 8.00} 10.25 | 12.25 | 14.25 | 18.25 | 22.00 | 26.25 
9m j| 3.70] 6.80] 9.00} 11.50] 13.75 | 16.00 | 20.50 | 24.75 | 29.50 
10m | 4.10} 7.50 | 10.00 | 12.75 | 15.25 | 17.75 | 22.75 | 27.50 | 32.75 
lim | 4.50 {| 8.25 | 11.00 | 14.00 | 16.75 | 19.50 | 25.00 | 30.25 | 36.00 
12m | 4.90} 9.00] 12.00 | 15.25 | 18.25 | 21.25 | 27.25 | 33.00 | 39.25 
138m | 5.30] 9.75 | 13.00 | 16.50 | 19.75 | 23.00 | 29.50 | 35.75 | 42.50 
15m | 6.00 | 11.00 | 14.50 | 18.50 | 22.50 | 26.25 | 34.00 | 41.00 | 48.00 
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. 9.—Cost of Numbering with Hand Machine. 


and can be used by any girl or boy in the shop. 
Ink is put on a pad and must be renewed 
frequently, and the numbers are stamped on 
the sheet in the same manner as when using an 
ordinary rubber stamp. By being careful, very 
good work can be done. 

The scale for hand numbering (Table No. 9) 
does not take into account the number of 
thousands of numbers, but the number of sheets 
and the numbers to the sheet. One thousand 
sheets with two numbers to the sheet cost 
80 cents, while two thousand sheets with one 
number to the sheet cost 90 cents. There 
are two thousand numbers in each case, but 
with one job there are only one thousand sheets 
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of paper to handle and jog, while on the other 
there are two thousand sheets to handle and 
jog. There is no question as to which costs 
the most. The more numbers there are to 
each sheet the lower the cost per thousand 
numbers will be, and that is the reason no 
price is given by the thousand numbers. 

When duplicate sheets of paper are used — 
for instance, five thousand originals and five 
thousand duplicates, each with two numbers to 
the sheet — they should be figured as two 
separate jobs, and not as ten thousand sheets 
with two numbers to the sheet. 

A minimum cost of 20 cents is figured for 
any job of numbering. This has been ascer- 
tained by keeping records of a large number 
of jobs, and in many cases this amount has 
been exceeded. On the average, 20 cents is 
the lowest cost that can be obtained on any 
one job. This has led to some apparent 
discrepancies in the smaller quantities of sheets 
given in the scale, and although many changes 
have been figured it was necessary to go back 
to the original scale each time as it proved more 
correct than any changes that could be made. 

The careful use of Table No. 9 will save 
many errors in figuring numbering with hand 
machines, and with fairly competent help there 
is no reason why costs should not equal those 
given. If costs are lower, then the operator 
is exceptionally good, or the numbering has been 
hurriedly and poorly done. Good work, done 
by careful help, can not be produced for less 
than the cost figures given in the scales. No 
scale in this series has been tried out more 
thoroughly than this one, and it has always 
proved to be correct. 

Like all the scales that will be presented in 
this series, this one was carefully checked and 
compared with many records of cost and price 
lists gotten out in various parts of the country, 
and is believed to be a fair average of cost. 

Numbering on Paging-Machine. 

The work covered by this classification in 
Table No. ro is the usual paging of blank-books, 
and any other numbering that is done on foot 
or power paging-machines. These machines do 
a better class of work than the hand numbering- 
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machines, but are more expensive to operate. 
They are self-inking, have the same range of 
work as to duplication and repeating, and are 
sometimes provided with “skip” wheels for 
use when called for on special classes of work. 








Numbers on a single sheet. 



































| 
Sheets. ‘ 2 3 4 5 6 8 10 12 
100 | $ .25 | $ .30] $ .30] $ .35] $ 40] $ 45] $ 55] $ 65) ¢ .75 
200 30 -40 5 6 -70 -80} 1.00} 1.20] 1.40 
300 35 -50 aa 85] 1.00) 1.15] 1.45] 1.75 | 2.05 
400 40 -60 90} 1.10] 1.30} 1.50] 1.90] 2.30] 2.70 
500 45 70} 1.05] 1.35] 1.60] 1.85] 2.35] 2.85) 3.35 
600 -50 80} 1.20] 1.55] 1.90} 2.20] 2.80] 3.40] 4.00 
700 -55 90} 1.35] 1.75 | 2.20] 2.55] 3.25 | 3.95) 4.65 
800 60] 1.00] 1.50] 1.95] 2.50] 2.85} 3.70] 4.50] 5.30 
900 65} 1.10] 1.65] 2.15] 2.75] 3.15] 4.10] 5.00] 5.90 
Im .70} 1.25] 1.80] 2.35) 2.90] 3.45] 4.50] 5.50] 6.50 
2m} 1.30} 2.35] 3.40] 4.45] 5.50) 6.55 | 8.60} 10.60 | 12.60 
3m | 1.90] 3.45] 5.00} 6.55] 8.10] 9.65 | 12.65 | 15 65 | 18.65 
4m | 2.50] 4.55] 6.60} 8.65 | 10.70 | 12.70 | 16.70 | 20.70 | 24.70 
5m | 3.10] 5.65 | 8.20] 10.75 | 13.25 | 15.75 | 20.75 | 25.75 | 30.75 
6m | 3.70] 6.75 | 9.80] 12.80} 15.80 | 18.80 | 24.80 | 30.80 | 36.80 
7m | 4.30] 7.85 | 11.35 | 14.85 | 18.35 | 21.85 | 28.85 | 35.85 | 42.85 
8m | 4.90} 8.95 | 12.90 | 16.90 | 20.90 | 24.90 | 32.90 | 40.90 | 48.90 
9m} 5.45 | 9.95 | 14.45 | 18.95 | 23.45 | 27.95 | 36.95 | 45.95 | 54.95 
10m | 6.00 | 11.00 | 16.00 | 21.00 | 26.00 | 31.00 | 41.00 | 51.00 | 61.00 
lim | 6.50 | 11.80 | 17.20 | 22.80 | 28.00 | 33.40 | 43.20 | 55.00 | 65.80 
12m | 7.00 | 12.60 | 18.40 .60 | 30.00 | 35.80 | 46.40 | 59.00 | 70.60 
13m | 7.50 | 13.40 | 20.60 | 26.40 | 32.00 | 38.20 | 49.60 | 63.00 | 75.40 
15m | 8.50! 15.00 | 22.00 | 29.00 | 36.00 | 43.00 | 57.00 | 71.00 | 85.00 





TaBLe No. 10.—Cost of Numbering with Paging- 
Machine. For larger quantities than given in 
the table, multiply the above prices 
and deduct 50 cents. 


For paging blank-books, or numbering lines 
on pages, and the more intricate numbering, 
these machines must be used if good work is 
wanted. A hand machine mighi be used, but 
not successfully. 

The scales for work on the paging-machines 
are arranged in the same manner as for hand 
machines, but at a higher rate. Work of the 
character that is generally done by a hand 
machine, but which is put on a paging-machine, 
must be figured according to the cost tables 
given, and if it is sold in competition with hand 
numbering a smaller profit should be taken, 
unless the customer is willing to pay for the 
better class of work. 

These scales, also, have been checked care- 
fully and compared with reliable records, and 
are believed to be a fair average of cost. 

Numbering on Job-Press. 

There is no question but that numbering 
on a job-press can not be classed as bindery 
work exclusively. With the many excellent 
numbering-machines on the market, and with 
“skip” wheels and other improvements, more 
and more of this work is being done on job- 
presses. It seemed right to me, however, to 
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have scales for this class of work added to the 
numbering scales as a purely bindery operation, 
and they are necessary for the estimator who 
has to compare various methods and costs in 
doing work. For that reason, I give the cost 
scales for numbering on job-presses. 








Numbers on a single sheet. 
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TABLE No. 11.—Cost of Numbering on Job-Press— 
Separate Form. 








Table No. 11 follows the same lines and 
ideas as the previous scales, but takes in larger 
quantities. The number of sheets are given, 
with the number of numbering-heads used in 
the form. The scales include the cost of lock- 
up, make-ready and everything necessary in 
the production of a job where the numbering 
is a separate item and is run on a job-press 
instead of by hand or with a paging-machine. 

These scales have been thoroughly tried 
out and all of the reports received are very 
nearly alike. A few reported that the scales 
were high, some reported that they were low, 
but a greater number reported that their 
records showed that with efficient management 
the cost will be as shown in the scales. 

Many jobs of numbering can be done cheaper 
on a job-press than with a hand numbering- 
machine or with a paging-machine, but there 
are many jobs that can not be handled on the 
job-press, no matter what the cost may be. 
Therefore, before figuring on doing the work 
on a job-press, the job should be gone over 
carefully to make sure that it is practical. 

If but very little numbering is done in a shop 
it is wise to use a hand numbering-machine 
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only. On the other hand, long runs can be 
handled to better advantage on the job-press, 
and in many respects the work is far superior. 

There must be a considerable investment in 
numbering-machines in order to handle the 
work on a job-press, but the same machines 
may be used on a cylinder press as well. 

Use the scales in exactly the same manner as 
those for hand numbering and the cost can 
readily be obtained. 

These scales, like the others, have been 
checked and compared with cost records and 
price-lists, and are believed to be a fair average 
of cost. 

Numbering on Cylinder Presses. 

Very little of this work is done in the average 
office, but occasionally it becomes necessary to 
figure on running a job of numbering on the 
cylinder press; so no list would be complete 
without including scales covering the cost of 
numbering in this manner. Table No. 12 
covers this class of work, and is used in the 
same manner as the other scales. The costs 








Numbers on a single sheet. 
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TaBLE No. 12.—Cost of Numbering on Cylinder 
Press—Separate Form—Based on pony for 
four heads, and cylinder for five or more. 


include lock-up of the numbering-heads, with- 
out any type-forms, and the make-ready and 
running. If any type or extra work is necessary 
for either the cylinder or the job press when 
numbering-machines are used in the same form, 
the estimator must add sufficient to cover that 
work. The scales given*are the very lowest 
costs on the work; anything other than a form 
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of numbering-heads will cost much more than 
the scale prices and should be added to the 
scales given here. 

These scales have not had as much checking 
as the others that have been given, but they 
have had enough to prove that they are very 
nearly right and can be used with every degree 
of confidence that they are as nearly right as 
anything that has been figured before this 
time. If anything, they lean a little bit to a 
low cost, and if the work is of a very particular 
nature the costs may run somewhat higher. 
In very rare instances will the costs be lower. 

Many specialty houses run very large forms 
of numbering-machines on cylinder presses, but 
no attempt has been made to cover this work 
in these scales. The table covers the general 
run of work that almost any commercial shop 
is called upon to do. 


Wl abolishing the use of intoxi- 
Ya\ cating liquors, the printing 
< PY an exten will be bettered to 
an extent that one not inti- 
Ly? o connected with it for 
at pee an years can scarcely realize. Rank- 
ing, as it does, among the first industries of this 
great country, with a credit far from the highest 
as behooves a vocation of its size and impor- 
tance, printing has grown up and, sad to say, has 
strayed from the straight and narrow path. 

During the next ten years, brought about by 
the decision of our national Government, and 
by the growing tendency of the big buyers of 
printing to be intimately connected with the 
institutions producing their work, there will un- 
doubtedly grow up a stronger and more intimate 
feeling between the printer and his customer 
than has ever existed before. 

The salesman of the future, especially in the 
printing business, will cultivate the acquain- 
tance of the men with whom he deals. He will 
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There is no doubt but that this table belongs 
to the costs of cylinder presswork, but the 
answer to this same argument as it appears in 
the job-press scales also applies here. Each 
year there is more numbering done on both 
styles of presses, and while numbering may be 
considered a bindery operation the pressroom 
is invading the bindery and doing some of its 
work. On these grounds, the scales given are 
not so much out of place after all. In the 
majority of plants the lines drawn between the 
departments are not too fine, therefore we can 
say that the presses become a part of the 
bindery when they do numbering, and to 
properly figure on this work we must take the 
presses into consideration. 

These scales, also, have been checked care- 
fully and compared with reliable records, and 
are believed to be a fair average of cost. 


be a student of his product to an extent that it 
will mean more to him than so many reams of 
paper and so many days of presswork. He will 
be a student of human nature, of advertising, of 
printing and of salesmanship, each one of these 
so closely related and overlapping that he will 
study them individually and collectively, and 
gradually. 

The salesmanship day of the vendor of pat- 
ent medicines is on the wane — in fact, it is 
almost extinct. Just so the day is passing when 
the man who has undertaken to spend the 
money of his employer wisely will lend ear to 
the friendly salesman who suggests a dinner 
party, a theater trip, or the many little diver- 
sions that have nothing to do with business on 
the side of the buyer, and not much on that of 
the salesman. 

We have tried that age and found something 
wanting. In that method we have found inefh- 
ciency, the bane of the successful sales manager 
or shop superintendent. We have found that a 
man, once sold in that manner, must be sold 
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each time a proposition is up. We have found, 
with not many years of study, that the profit- 
able customer is the man who is sold once, and 
the reorders pay the profit. Where the work of 
selling must be repeated each time, that addi- 
tional cost is the profit. 

Under the new regime, the buyer of printing 
will be a man with knowledge of the product. 
He will know the best methods to pursue to 
produce the results he desires. He will learn 
that through study, and the friendship of men 
in the printing business who are proficient in 
their art. In that study a friendship will be 
formed that will later lead to profitable business. 
That business will be lasting. 

Some eighteen years ago, when printers were 
just as numerous and Gordons came on easy 
terms, a printer saw a sign on a wholesale house, 
bearing a name now well known in certain 
wholesale trade. He and his brother had a 
Gordon press and a frame of type, partly paid 
for. It was his day on the street and his broth- 
er’s day in. He saw a chance for some business 
and he went in, asked for the manager, and 
asked permission to bid on some work. He 
was a Salesman, a vastly different salesman from 
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the men you meet today. When he got his first 
job, delivered it, and billed it, he took that in- 
voice in his pocket and marched back to his 
customer and delivered the longest and best 
speech of his life. It ran something like this: 
“Now I’ve done some work for you. I don’t 
want just one job. I want all the business you 
have. I can’t make any money on one job, 
neither can you. You want a customer. In 
order to get a customer you must persuade him 
your goods are right, and you are right. Then 
he can order, and be sure you will deliver what 
he should have, at the right price. That is my 
position. I will do anything to prove to you 
that I am honest, capable of doing the work you 
need, and my service and prices give me a fair 
profit, and give you satisfaction. Then I want 
your business.” 

Just how good a sales speech that may have 
been is judged by the fact that that customer’s 
name has been on‘his books ever since he started. 
He has done business with two generations of 
the owners of the business, and a succession of 
men who have bought printing for that business. 

He had something to sell, he sold it, and it 
stayed sold because his product was right. 
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HAT gunpowder did for war, the 
printing-press has done for the 
mind; the statesman is no longer clad in 
the steel of special education, but every 
reading man is his judge. 
—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
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FROM COPYHOLDER TO PROOFREADER 


No. 6.—By H. B. COOPER 


%y| was my pleasure to spend 
the Christmas holidays in 
Chicago, where I met the edi- 
tor of THE INLAND PRINTER 
and others interested in this 
series of articles which I am 


writing. “Do you think I am giving away too , 


many proofroom secrets?” was the question I 
asked of them. The answers I received were 
‘various and sundry, but not one of them held 
me back. Said the editor: ‘“‘We do not believe 
there should be any proofroom secrets. We are 
here to help people, and to help them in every 
possible way.” 

Said my brother, a real-estate lawyer from 
Boston: ‘Proofreaders will never become a 
drug on the market, I take it. Tell all you 
know to copyholders, and reiterate it, as I put 
all my business knowledge at the disposal of 
the office help continually, and little good will 
it do unless it leads someone to think. There’s 
nothing that I keep back from the others in 
the office, but they just flub along. I suppose 
it’s with you as with us: We’ve got five 
hundred or a thousand tricks of the trade, and 
we’re always in need of some of them or some 
combination or combinations of them. Skill 
isn’t in memorizing anything, it’s simply in 
having the intelligence to use the proper thing 
at the proper time. But you can’t make me 
believe that anybody who wasn’t born to a 
particular line could ever get those combina- 
tions. Your INLAND PRINTER articles would 
possibly help to make a person theoretically 
perfect, but they wouldn’t be worth a tinker’s 
dam unless that person had a peculiar gift — 
in which case he’d pick up what he wanted to 
know somewhere, just as you did yourself, 
whether arranged in book form or not. I 
suppose that copyholders, as a rule, won’t 
think.” 

Said a university professor, who was present: 
“They’re no different from almost everybody 
else. Nobody who sticks at less than fifteen 


‘ thoughts. 


dollars a week really thinks. That is why the 
great mass of people are working for fifteen a 
week or less. All ordinary stenographers belong 


to that class — also clerks.” 
“To be a good proofreader,” I remarked, 
~“one must be competent to direct the services 


of twenty-odd-dollar-a-week men, and it would 
not do to be worth less than that oneself, else 
they might refuse to make the corrections 
marked for them in the proofroom. That has 
been known to happen many a time. But, 
after all, money is no fair measure of any man’s 
I count it as one of the greatest 
honors of my business life that for years I had 
a compositor ‘making my marks’ at the stone 
who is now a senior captain in the United States 
Army. Evidently he thought to some purpose, 
out there at the stone! When the war broke 
out and the National Guard was federalized, 
he, as captain of the National Guard in his 
home town — one of the best rifle shots in the 
State, by the way — found his status changed 
from that of compositor to captain of infantry 
in the United States Army attached to the 
Headquarters Division at Camp McClellan. 
There he is helping to prepare the old National 
Guardsmen, now Federal troops, for the Great 
Adventure. One day a notice was posted on 
our office bulletin-board to the effect that a 
major having dropped out of the ranks above 
him, he had been granted the promotion and 
was now Major , of the United 
States Army. This report has never been 
confirmed; but whether our ex-stoneman is a 
major already or only a major-to-be in the due 
course of events, he certainly is in line for 
promotion, and I smile to think that all the time 
he was ‘making my marks’ at the stone he was 
making his own mark too. Do you appreciate 
the honor of having a United States major 
‘make my marks’ for years, without protest?” 

“That’s good,” my brother acknowledged. 

“Tt illustrates the fact,” said my literary 
friend, ‘that the applied use of brains counts. 
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anywhere, everywhere, and certainly in the 
proofroom. In your articles you seem to 
relegate many of your proofroom duties to the 
subconscious mind, to be attended to almost 
automatically. If you were an automaton 
yourself, or if you could reduce proofreading to 
an automatic process of detecting errors, you 
would soon find yourself out of a job. But in 
order to have a subconscious mind there must 
be in existence a superconscious mind, mastering 
it. And without the intelligence, inherited or 
acquired, by which one can discern the dividing 
line between the subconscious and the conscious, 
your instructions to copyholders will prove 
valueless. They will not be able to follow 
your thinking. They must learn to think for 
themselves — to do the right thing at the right 
time. The right thing done at the wrong time 
is wrong thinking. If I were you, I should dis- 
courage any one who has not had a little more 
than an ordinary education from tackling a 
subject that is so difficult. However, educa- 
tion, in or out of school, is simply a matter of 
reading, studying, thinking. There’s nothing 
to deter the man who thinks — or the woman 


either.” 
“Before I give away any more proofroom 


secrets I shall prod my copyholders with the 
things you have all been saying this afternoon. 
I was going to outline the subject of word 
divisions in my next article, but this strikes me 
as more important.” 

“Aha! It’ll take up two or three pages to 
tell what folks say, and the technical things — 
the proofroom secrets —can wait! I don’t see 
that you are giving away so many proofroom 
secrets after all! Just begin the subject, and 
then hold your readers over till next month — 
aren’t you clever!” 
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To free myself from this implication, I hereby 
hasten to give away the best table of word 
divisions that I possess (see Table 1). It was 
prepared by a proofreader friend who worked 
for several years in the same office with me, and 
who greatly simplified the whole subject of 


aa Specimens of Correct Divisions. Brena 
-cally _radi-cally, periodi-cally, physi-cally................ magic-ally 
-ceous herba-ceous, poma-ceous, farina-ceous............. cetace-ous 
-cial gla-cial, espe-cial, so-cial, offi-cial.................. spec-ial 
-cient defi-cient, effi-cient, profi-cient. an-cient............ suffici-ent 
CHO CODE IDR, SURI. 5 on ae svi ice eea ces ccdeees coerc-ion 
-cious auda-cious, rapa-cious, gra-cious, vera-cious........ suspici-ous 
-ism Catholi-cism, athleti-cism, fanati-cism, agnosti-cism.. critic-ism 
-dure en-dure, or-dure, proce-dure..................0005 verd-ure 
-geous umbra-geous, outra-geous, disadvanta-geous........ courage-ous 
-gion le-gion, re-gion, conta-gion................0eeeeee telig-ion 
-gious _reli-gious, prodi-gious, liti-gious, sacrile-gious....... contagi-ous 
-rily extraordina-rily, satisfacto-rily, customa-rily........ ordinar-ily 
-rior* —supe-rior, infe-rior, inte-rior, ante-rior.............. exter-ior 
-sion vi-sion, abra-sion, confes-sion, divi-sion, diver-sion... remiss-ion 
-sive eva-sive, adhe-sive, pen-sive, defen-sive............ mass-ive 
-sory  promis-sory, illu-sory, acces-sory, sen-sory.......... curs-ory 
-tian gen-tian, fus-tian, ter-tian, mar-tian............... Christ-ian 
-tient  sen-tient, quo-tient, pa-tient..................200: quot-ient 
-tion condi-tion, addi-tion, subtrac-tion, elec-tion........ attract-ion 
-tious - vexa-tious, propi-tious, ambi-tious................. fictiti-ous 
-tive promo-tive, attrac-tive, ac-tive, effec-tive.......... elect-ive 
-tor direc-tor, ventila-tor, eleva-tor, instruc-tor......... conduct-ors 
-tory depreca-tory, prefa-tory, obliga-tory, perfunc-tory... transit-ory 
-tude infini-tude, solici-tude, quie-tude, turpi-tude........ habit-ude 
-ture fu-ture, tex-ture, na-ture, fix-ture, lec-ture.......... moist-ure 


*Plurals may run ors over, as exteri-ors. 


Worp Divisions — TABLE 1. 


Note the final syllables tabulated above. The formulations do not mean 
that the divisions shown in the first two columns are the only correct ones. but 
signify that each termination in those two columns shows the last place at which 
the word may be divided. 


correct divisions for us all by passing this table 
around among the case and keyboard hands 
with an invitation to get acquainted with it. 
I have his kind permission to use it in any way 
that I please, as though it were my own. A 
second table, almost equally valuable, will 
follow next month. For the present, these 
twenty-five final syllables of words, with the 
practice work involved in recognizing and 
dividing correctly the thousands of words in our 
language which end with these syllables, will 
keep my copyholder friends interested. 
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“GREATER output is not necessarily the result of 
physical efforts; it is rather the obtaining of the best 
results from a given effort, by the greater output on the 
machine’s part, by the use of the brain as well as the 
hand, by forethought, the suitable allotment of the work 
to the worker —in short, workshop organization, the 
prevention of loss of time and materials, and, finally, 
by the hearty codperation of all in a works for the benefit 
of all.” This timely paragraph is taken from an article 
on “The Future Difficulties of the Printing-Trades,” 
written by Brigadier-General W. Wright Bemrose for 
The Caxton Magazine (London, England), and it sums 
up in very few words the solution of the problem of 
overcoming the shortage of labor caused by men being 
taken from the plants of the country. 





THE ever recurring difficulty in securing accurate 
register owing to the changes in the moisture of the air 
in pressrooms is again receiving considerable attention. 
This has been discussed on numerous occasions in the 
Pressroom department of this journal, and various sug- 
gestions have been offered for overcoming it. The difii- 
culty of maintaining a uniform degree of humidity is 
great even when a hygroscope is used to register changes. 
In cotton-mills this is overcome by the use of humidifiers, 
which automatically add moisture to the air. Thus far 
we have not learned of this method being used in press- 
rooms, though it seems feasible. We will be glad to hear 
from any of our readers who know of this method being 
employed, or to receive accounts of their experiences in 
overcoming this difficulty, so that the information may 
be passed on for the good of the trade in general. 





THOSE of our readers who have followed the very 
interesting articles by the historian of the printing indus- 
try in America — Henry L. Bullen, librarian of the Typo- 
graphic Library and Museum — which have appeared in 
this journal from time to time, and who are now following 
his new department under the heading, “Collectanea 
Typographica,” will be glad to learn that he has prepared 
an article on ‘Printers’ Avocations: Print Collecting,”’ 
which will appear in the March issue of The Printing Art. 
This article will be illustrated with a number of repro- 
ductions of printer prints, both ancient and modern, and 
we are advised will fill about fourteen pages. In the 
April issue of the same journal Mr. Bullen will have an 
article on “ Printer-Medal Collecting,’ which will be fol- 
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lowed by others on “Printer-Autograph Collecting,” all 
liberally illustrated. The object of these articles, as with 
the “Collectanea Typographica” articles, is to foster the 
development of the intellectual side of printing. 





In the correspondence columns of this issue appears 
an appeal from France to the printers of America. A 
former appeal was printed in this journal in June, 1917. 
The purpose is to secure subscriptions in order to provide 
food and clothing for the workmen of France and its allies, 
belonging to the printing-trades, who are now prisoners 
in Germany or Austria, or who are at the front and 
deprived of all their resources, and also to aid the orphans 
of those of our profession who have laid down their lives 
in this great struggle for the welfare of humanity. We 
in this country have been called upon by various organiza- 
tions that are looking after the welfare of our own boys, 
and many undoubtedly feel that they are doing all in their 
power at the present time. However, we should not for- 
get what we owe the gallant soldiers of those countries 
with which we are now allied in this conflict, those who 
have borne the burden for considerably over three years, 
almost four years, and who are suffering the misfortunes 
of a war which has never been equaled in the history of 
mankind. Surely we can put forth a little extra effort 
to aid our brother printers “over there.’’ Subscriptions 
may be sent direct to René Billoux, manager of the Bulle- 
tin Officiel, the official organ of the master printers of 
France, 7 Rue Suger, Paris, or through THe INLAND 
PRINTER. 





A Court Decision Regarding Photoengraving. 


The members of the photoengraving industry, who 
have been closely watching for the outcome of the indict- 
ment which for the past year has been hanging over the 
heads of the members of the Photoengravers’ Board of 
Trade of New York, who were charged with violating the 
Donnelly anti-trust law by adopting a scale of prices for 
their product, should feel highly gratified over the decision 
of Judge Mulqueen in dismissing the case. 

In his decision, covering twenty-eight pages of type- 
written matter, the judge showed that the Donnelly anti- 
trust law is “against combinations to create a monopoly 
in commodities which constitute the necessities of life, or 
any article or commodity in common use.” He further- 
more pointed out that “a photoengraving is always made 
upon special order. It is useful only for the individual 














for whom it is designed, and is useless and worthless to 
the public at large. A photoengraving is unmerchant- 
able and unsalable in the market.” Therefore it is not 
a commodity in common use. 

As to the question of the agreement between the 
employers and employees being one in restraint of trade, 
the judge said: ‘I believe that neither the members of 
the labor union nor their employers have violated the 
law. I believe their agreement is not only innocent, but 
that it has resulted in bringing harmony and stability 
where formerly chaos, contention and disorder were found. 
The business in which the defendants are engaged can not 
be called manufacture for production or sale, within the 
ordinary sense of these terms. Photoengraving is rather 
to be regarded as an art or process. 

“The defendants are not prohibited by the statute 
from dictating the terms on which they shall render their 
services, since their labors can not in any proper sense be 
said to result in the production or sale of an article or 
commodity in common use.” 





Workers Needed for the Shipyards. 


An urgent call for workers for the shipyards has been 
sent out by the United States Shipping Board, and in the 
advertising pages of this issue will be found a two-page 
spread, setting forth the need for men and the trades most 
needed, which we gladly give space for in order to do our 
share in advancing this most important work. Men in 
the printing-trades are not, as a general rule, skilled in 
the different classes of work required in shipbuilding. 
Printers, however, constantly come in contact with those 
who are skilled in the necessary trades, and have great 
opportunity to use their influence, not only through the 
personal appeal, but also through the advertising litera- 
ture they send out, in pressing home what is a vital need 
of our country at the present time. This opportunity 
should not be overlooked. 

Many of our boys are already proving their ability 
to uphold the honor of their country at the battle front, 
and many more are waiting to be sent over to do their 
part. We are confronted with the enormous task of sup- 
plying the vast ocean tonnage which is required for 
moving our troops, with their food, munitions and other 
equipment, and also for the transportation of food and 
other necessities to our allies. 

We have already seen enough of the conditions caused 
by the lack of a sufficient number of vessels, and it is 
probably unnecessary to state that a vast proportion of 
the output of the industrial plants of the country, which 
are now running to the fullest extent that supplies of fuel 
and labor will permit, will pile up in the manufacturing 
plants, on the railroads and at the seaboard unless the 
need for ships is met, and met quickly. The outcome of 
such a condition is readily apparent to every thinking 
person. 

The question is, are we going to allow this work to be 
further delayed, and thereby jeopardize the future welfare 
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of our country; or are we going to meet the need and 
maintain our country’s honor as well as our freedom? 

In order to supply the labor necessary for building 
vessels there has been created an organization known as 
the United States Shipyard Volunteers, enrolled under 
the Public Service Reserve, which is composed of workmen 
who are willing to give a good day’s work for a good day’s 
pay. These workmen are not asked to sacrifice their 
present positions and rush off to shipyards which may 
not be able to accommodate them. They stand ready, 
when called upon, to do a certain class of work, at a speci- 
fied wage, at the places to which they may be assigned. 
They have enrolled themselves in the organization so they 
may be readily reached when needed. 

The printing-trades have already demonstrated their 
loyalty to the cause for which our country stands. They 
have given of their men, they have given of their money, 
and in many other ways have helped the cause along. 
Here is another opportunity to perform a service, the 
value of which can not be measured. Urge mechanics 
who are skilled in the required branches of work to enroll 
in this new organization, full particulars of which may be 
obtained from the nearest agent of the United States 
Public Service Reserve of the Labor Department, or from 
the local enrolment agent of the State Council of Defense. 





Advertising Platemaking. 

The Plate Makers’ Criterion, the little but very 
much alive journal published by The Ostrander-Seymour 
Company, Chicago and New York, “lifts” an article 
from a recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, and acknowl- 
edges the “lift” by giving us full credit for it. We are, 
therefore, reciprocating by “lifting”’ an editorial note, with 
which we heartily agree, from that journal. It follows: 


It strikes us that not enough advertising is done by those engaged in 
the platemaking industries. We have often heard it argued that plate- 
making is most difficult to advertise, but do not agree with that view. 
Some of the advertising sent out by a number of engraving establishments 
in particular, and here and there an electrotyper, is especially good and 
proves that it is possible to advertise these lines not only profitably, but 
well. The object of advertising is to create a demand for what you have 
to sell, and there are few lines that offer so wide and interesting a field 
and scope for facts as well as imagination as the platemaking lines. Very 
little is understood by the public at large about photoengraving and electro- 
typing. Most people simply take them for granted. So much “fool” talk 
has been employed by “‘misrepresentatives” in these lines that it is no sur- 
prise at all to meet with buyers who regard the products of the engraver 
and electrotyper as commodities in common use and as merely the product 
of mechanical operations, the same as hardware, shoes, clothes, steel and 
concrete. Those of us who are in the business are responsible for these 
ideas, and it is up to us to inject the proper amount of self-respect and 
dignity into our calling. . . . 

Every business. whatever its nature, should be built up from the bottom. 
To be successful it must result from a definite plan and definite policies. 
To simply go out after orders regardless of all other conditions is to court 
disaster. The man who builds with an eye to permanency is the one to 
achieve success. 


Printers have been called the poorest advertisers for 
some time past. This stigma is being obliterated rapidly. 
Printers — at least many of them — have discovered that 
printing is an excellent seller of printing. Some of our 
leading platemakers, both engravers and electrotypers, 
believe in the use of printing as an effective medium for 
creating business. Many others would find it a profitable 
investment to follow their example. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 








Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


An Appeal from France to the Printers of America. 


To the Editor: ParRIs, FRANCE. 

Perhaps you will believe that I am too exacting and run 
the risk of indisposing your numerous readers, but I frankly 
state that from 3,500 circulars sent to the principal employers 
and great daily newspapers in the United States, only one 
hundred favorable replies were received, together with a few 
dollars for the purpose of relieving the distresses of small 
printers, being now prisoners, or to give food to the orphans of 
members of our corporation. 

The printing-trades of our country organized, through 
myself, an international subscription, international because 
all of the unhappy are not French, although all are printers. 
I have to protect Polish, Russian, Serbian, Italian and English, 
and soon will also have to protect American printers. It is 
necessary not to let the whole load fall upon the shoulders of 
French printers only, who have already given $12,000 to this 
subscription. I await a more efficient aid of a friendly people, 
allied with us for a just cause, and again I make an appeal to 
all the great patronal organizations of American printers in 
order that in every town a committee may be formed to collect 
the subscriptions, which may be sent directly to me or through 
your journal. 

I use this means in order to avoid expense. The money 
collected in this manner will be spent in giving food to the 
thousands of unhappy, including those of your noble country, 
who perhaps do not yet understand what they owe to our 
modest but immortal soldiers. 

Awaiting your kind answer, I beg to remain, 

RENE BILLovux, 
Manager of the “Bulletin Officiel” for French and Belgian 
Printers, 7 Rue Suger, Paris. 





Boosting the Thrift Stamp Movement. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 

A movement has been started in the composing-rooms of 
the Public Ledger, the Evening Ledger and the North American 
to have the International Typographical Union take up the 
Thrift Stamp movement. 

The I. T. U. has, in round numbers, 50,000 members. If 
every member will buy a 25-cent Thrift Stamp each week the 
sum total will reach $12,000 weekly. 

To make it “easy” to buy these stamps it is proposed to 
place the stamps in the hands of the chairman or assistant 
chairman of each chapel in the country, to be sold when the 
dues are collected. 

By this method a well-organized, efficient selling force is 
placed at the disposal of the Government. 

If there is any doubt about the security back of this offer 
by the Government, we assure you that there is an old cracked 
bell just across the street from the Public Ledger that if melted 
down and sold for souvenirs would bring quite a sum in the 


open market. There is also an old yellow manuscript (called 
the Declaration of Independence, we believe), some swords 
and flags, all a few hundred years old, considerably nicked and 
scarred, used in past troublesome times, that could be thrown 
in as additional security. 

If Uncle Sam falls down on this European job we will all 
have to learn to print this way: ‘‘ Deutschland uber alles.”’ 

(Signed) J. N. Adelsberger, W. Barker, Robert Barrington, 
T. Grotz, R. Travis, W. Troehler, F. Long, of the Public 
Ledger. W. Richardson, R. A. Spickler, of the North American. 





New York the Printing Center of the World. 


To the Editor: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 

“W. E. L.”, whoever he is, kindly offers some corrections 
to an article of mine on “New York the Printing Center of 
the World.” Correction of errors is most welcome in a 
historical article, but before thanking “W. E. L.” let us 
examine his corrections briefly: 

“David Bruce did not introduce stereotyping into America. 
John Watt was the man.” The latter’s name was Watts, 
who experimented at stereotyping and gave it up. 

“Charles Craske was not the inventor of papier-maché 
stereotyping.’ I did not say so, I said he “‘perfected”’ it, 
which is different. 

“The Adams press was invented in Boston.” 
was ‘‘developed”’ in New York. 

“Leander K. Bingham is confused with his father Samuel.” 
No confusion at all. I said L. K. Bingham perfected the 
roller-composition by his patent of 1866. 

So “W. E. L.” is invited to read the original article over 
again. He can get a copy from Sinclair & Valentine, who 
have issued a reprint of it and don’t confuse ‘‘invention” with 
“developed,” “introduced” with ‘‘experimented,” and so on. 

His “corrections” remind one of that other corrector who 
said, ‘‘The arc light is not a modern invention, for did not Noah 
make the arc light on Ararat?” 

“W.E. L.” doubts if I am a real New Yorker; in that at 
least he is correct. President Wilson and myself are both 
Virginians, though adopted citizens of New Jersey. Like the 
President, I am also rather “sot” in defense of what I write. 

S. H. Horcan. 


I said it 





The Teaching of Printing. 


To the Editor: Cutcaco, ILLINOIS. 

W. H. Hatton, in his ‘‘Plea for a Standardized Course of 
School Printing,” touches on a subject which has presented 
a problem to all supervisors and teachers of printing in the 
public schools. A problem which, by the way, seems as far 
from a solution now as it has proved to be in the past. 

You will, I am sure, pardon me if I recite a few inci- 
dents from my own experience as a teacher of printing in 
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a certain high school not more than forty miles from the 
city of Chicago. 

The school referred to is located in an industrial city of the 
State of Indiana, and is one of a system of six large schools, 
having a total enrolment of about four thousand students, 
and approximately three hundred teachers and supervisors. 

The industries located here are, in the main, steel manu- 
facturing plants and allied mills, employing, in the aggregate, 
some 40,000 to 50,000 men, most of whom are common laborers, 
direct from the various countries of South Europe — men who 
are without training mentally, morally, and, to more or less 
degree, physically also. 

It is the sons and daughters of these that make up fully 
seventy-five per cent of our enrolment in the elementary 
schools; about sixty per cent of the junior high school; and 
more than eighty-five per cent of the printing-school classes. 

These students are, as a matter of course, lamentably 
ignorant of correct English construction, spelling, punctuation, 
and of any and all of the things that are demanded of a common 
printer’s apprentice. 

Now, in spite of all this, things would not be so bad if a 
teacher of printing were able to devote his time to the teaching 
art, as such. In the case at bar, however, the supervisor of 
industrial education is a man without a day of practical 
experience, other than that obtained through looking at others, 
reading texts on printing, and conducting classes where the 
character of the student body was reasonably high from a 
standpoint of general intelligence. 

This year sixty-five students were enrolled in the printing- 
school and it is necessary to handle them in six periods of 
forty-five minutes each. All but six of these are beginners 
and fifteen of them are intermediate grade students with 
exceptionally little knowledge of correct grammatical construc- 
tion. No student is allowed to take the work in printing for 
more than three semesters. We have a single medium Gordon 
press, two stone tables, plenty of type and auxiliary machines, 
a single font of two-point brass rule, cut labor-saving, and a 
font of one-point rule. 

To come to the crux of the matter: With this student 
body and this equipment, I am expected to do the following 
things: Print and complete a thirty-two page monthly 
magazine. To get out absolutely all of the record and statistical 
forms that are to be used in the entire school system. To 
print eight or nine English lessons, to be used in instructing 
the foreigners in the night schools (printed on both sides). 
To get out all the stationery for the school board, the super- 
visors, the teachers, and all other employees of the schools. 
To print all the window-cards and circulars for the various 
departments and for a community lecture course, and to get 
out booklets for the instructors and the truancy officer. On 
the single press and with green help we must get out 50,000 
impressions every twenty days or we are way behind the 
game. ‘To do this with one bright apprentice pressman would 
not be at all difficult, but it is necessary to reinstruct each of 
these students, not only on each job, but each and every 
time you give him any assignment, either new or old; for 
each student works thirty minutes a day for twenty days a 
month, and in many cases I find that on leaving my class- 
room he very promptly forgets all that he has previously 
learned. 

Much of our work is complicated in the highest degree, 
consisting, as it does, of ledger and record forms employing 
intricate cross-ruling. The work is of such a character that 
no commercial printer would think of allowing any but a 
journeyman printer to work on it. Yet we are expected to 
get it out in true commercial form, and these green foreign 
boys are expected to do the work under instruction. The 
instructor has an average class of twelve students, and each 
one of these is working on a separate problem. To slightly 
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complicate the matter, each of these problems is a real job of 
printing that, when completed, is to be used by the school or 
one of its employees. The instructor is expected to instruct, 
read proof (six times in some cases), revise copy, and hold the 
students in his classes, regardless of their individual ability 
and in spite of the fact that some of them break up and drop 
type, and mix cases with a persistency that is remarkable. 
The instructor also works with the knowledge that the grade 
given in printing will in no way affect the final standing of the 
student. In fact, the industrial classes are, as a rule, given 
little consideration by the academic instructors and supervisors, 
and I was informed by my principal, when I protested against 
putting intermediate students into my class, that, as there 
was no room for them in any other division, it would be neces- 
sary for me to keep them. 

Here is the summary: Sixty-five students, fifty-nine of 
whom have never seen the inside of a print-shop and fifteen 
of whom are in intermediate grades of the academic division. 
Six class periods of forty-five minutes and eleven students in 
each, each student doing a separate job and each job to be an 
actual commercial job. One, and only one, instructor. One 
job-press. An average of 50,000 impressions each month, of 
twenty days. Now, can anybody tell me when I am to find 
any time for real instruction? 

Were it not for the fact that I have been considered more 
than ordinarily successful as a teacher, I should feel that much 
of the blame might be placed on me, but I find that I am not 
alone in my opinion of the manner in which the printing 
division of the average school is administered, and I am heartily 
in favor of the Uniform Course of Study for Printing Schools, 
for only in that can we hope to attain to any real usefulness. 

J. W. Hovucu. 





In the “Good Old Days.” 


To the Editor: PORTLAND, OREGON. 

The smell of a print-shop, into which I was initiated June to, 
1861, at Olympia, Washington Territory, by being sent to a 
neighboring printing-office for two quarts of “‘imposing-stone,” 
still lingers with me. Therefore, a check for $3 will be found 
herein for THE INLAND PRINTER for 1918. 

Incidentally, I might say that at the date above mentioned 
I was a green, awkward youth, rather overgrown, without gar- 
ments other than those suitable for farmwork and working in 
the dense timber, an avocation which I had followed almost 
continuously for the previous eight years. 

I had been quite a reader, however, and read an item here 
and there about the operations of newspaper jokesmiths, and 
when the order in writing was given to me to get the desired 
amount of “imposing-stone,”’ I mistrusted there was a “sell” 
of some sort connected with the job, but had no idea of its 
nature. I knew something about pumice-stone, but ‘‘imposing- 
stone” was something new. The order was presented to the 
proprietor of the other office, a double-medium imposing-stone 
was pointed out and I was bidden to “help myself.” Isaw at 
once that I was being made a fool of, and determined to nip 
that practice in the bud. Just then a dray was pasing in front, 
and with the assistance of the foreman and two others the 
large stone was loaded on the dray and hauled to the office of 
my boss. Upon presenting myself to him, he said, “‘ Did you get 
what you were sent after?” ‘Yes, sir,” I replied. ‘Where is 
it?’ “There it is,’’ opening the door to the street in order that 
he might see that I had made no mistake. ‘The d n fool,” 
was his only comment; and he paid drayage of fifty cents each 
way. I stayed with this man nearly three years, and he never 
sent me on a fool’s errand a second time. Our relations for more 
than fifty years thereafter were always very pleasant. 

GrorGE H. Himes, 

Curator and Assistant Secretary, Oregon Historical Society. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. , 

THE Bolton Chronicle, started ninety-three years ago, has 
suspended publication, owing to war conditions. 

THREE boys were recently sentenced at the Hastings 
Police Court to receive five strokes with the birch and to be 
put on probation for six months, for stealing a packet of 
writing-paper from a stationer’s shop. 

AFTER playing a hide-and-seek game for some time with the 
German military government as to its place of publication, 
L’Independance Belge has established itself in London. It 
was once suggested that its office wa$ in an auto, which success- 
fully dodged all searchers for its location. 

Ciotus for bookbinding have not yet reached their top 
limit, although their present prices are more than double the 
pre-war figures. The cost of raw material and stiffeners, as 
well as labor, continues to advance, and there is a prospect of 
a corresponding advance in the selling price of the manufactured 
product. At present the lowest quality is selling at 97 pence 
(19% cents) per yard. 

THE restrictions on the use of flour in binderies have led 
to the introduction of a variety of substitutes for flour paste. 
The best of these now work out dearer than flour formerly did. 
The substitutes vary in form from dry powders to solid paste, 
while the color varies from pure white to a dirty gray. A 
large boxmaker reports exceedingly satisfactory results from 
silicate of soda (water-glass). Apart from its adhesive quality 
it has the merit of cheapness. 

AN English stationer tells of receiving a letter, very 
presumably from a printing concern, reading in part as follows: 
‘“‘Our business has been established since 1794. We have been 
pleasing and displeasing people ever since. We have made 
money and lost money; we have been cussed and discussed, 
knocked about, talked about, robbed, etc., to the end of the 
chapter. The only reason we are staying in the business is 
to see what the h will happen next.” 

THE Stationery World has the following pertinent remarks 
to make: ‘‘The charge by Doctor Lyttelton, head master of 
Eton, at a recent meeting at York, under the auspices of the 
University Extension Society, to the effect that the policy 
pursued by the press of this country has been to ignore the 
truth in its preference for sensationalism, or anything which 
was calculated to increase the commercial value of newspapers, 
has caused a great flutter in some journalistic dove-cotes. As 
it was scarcely even journalese to call Mr. Lyttelton a ‘liar’ 
pointblank, the newspapers have said that he has made an 
‘unsubstantiated charge,’ or words of that kind. But has he? 
Many people with a, wide knowledge of presswork will agree 
that while the reverend gentleman may have been too sweeping 
in his condemnation, the comments which he made did not 
altogether fall short of the mark. Asa matter of fact, thought- 
ful journalists themselves have not ceased to deplore the fact 
that a class of newspaper has sprung up in this country 
with no really helpful object in view. This class has the 
basest motive and panders to the worst instincts of the people. 
Instead of leading the people onward to true enlightenment 
in regard to things political, moral and practical, it has sketched 
out for itself the debased mission of extracting money with- 
out conscience from the lowest type of reader. There will 
be a renaissance in many departments of life after the war. 
Journalism in Great Britain will be included in the new birth, 
and when the day comes the fechnical and trade periodicals 
will have their proper place in the class which has always been 
wholesomely educational, and has never pandered to vice at 
all, let alone presented it in a too diaphanous camouflage of 
propriety.” 
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GERMANY. 

THE following increases in the prices of printing have been 
agreed upon by the German Master Printers’ Association: 
eighty per cent on commercial work and on journals and 
periodicals now appearing; ninety per cent on newly starting 
journals and periodicals; one hundred per cent on catalogues, 
price-lists and tariffs; one hundred and twenty per cent on 
municipal work; one hundred and forty per cent on de luxe 
printing; two hundred and fifty per cent on stereotypes and 
electrotypes. 

Tue Munich Union of Printers on October 31, 1917, 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its establishment. As 
early as the first year (1867) of its history it began to fight 
against Sunday labor and strove to regulate the apprenticeship 
system, which had gotten into a somewhat chaotic state. 
In March, 1875, the proprietors instituted a lockout against 
the union. In 1891 it was hoped to establish the nine-hour 
day; three hundred and fifty members went out on a strike, 
which was ended in January, 1892, without attaining its 
purpose. This struggle cost the union 100,000 marks. In 
1896 a wage-scale was secured which established a satisfactory 
condition of affairs. Within the last twenty-five years the 
union has expended over 2,000,000 marks in benefits. Despite 
the war, its assets now value about 48,000 marks. Of its 
membership, 1,500 have been called to the colors, and at last 
accounts, some one hundred and fifty have been killed at the 
front. 

Ir is doubtful, says a correspondent, whether America is 
informed upon the latest fashions in Europe. This consists 
in clothing made of paper. Up to now one still sees it but 
seldom, but after a while, when German industry has mastered 
the new problem, we will see rich and poor, big and small, in 
constrained Germany await in paper shirts and outer clothing 
the end of the war. One speaks already of paper table and 
bed “linens”; paper towels are seen in large numbers. The 
new weaves very much resemble cheap unbleached cotton and 
can be easily laundered. The towels have withstood a test of 
washing in soapsuds at a temperature of 45° Celsius; but one 
can not let them soak, nor will they stand cooking. It is not 
specially remarkable that the new material is used for lining 
jackets and cloaks, it being well known that paper keeps out 
the cold. A white weave, which deceivingly resembles 
“‘shirting,” is almost generally being used for death-gowns. 
For ‘‘dusters,”’ aprons and other working garments a dark blue 
weave of paper is produced. This new paper “‘calico”’ is also 
supplied in white patterns and is used for women’s dress. 
For the present this new material will probably be employed 
chiefly for work-garments, since it is too stiff and rough for 
body-linen and would rub the skin too much. But one does 
not doubt that in a short time a fine, white paper “linen”’ 
goods will find its way to the market, which will be suitable 
for all purposes. Gentlemen’s trousers of dark, plain and 
striped patterns of paper weave have already been produced. 
They are thoroughly waterproof. For the coming spring, full 
suits of dresses of paper have been announced, and when one 
has arrived this far one may also expect to see charming ladies’ 
blouses and skirts made of paper. 


FRANCE, 


THE Paris Union of Stereotypers protests against the 
adoption of “‘Taylorism” to speed up their work. 

A syndicat des compositrices (union of female compositors) 
has been started, and at last reports had thirty members. 


THE unions of the master printers and their employees, at 
Paris, through a committee of representatives, have agreed 
upon ten per cent increase in wage and ro centimes per one 
thousand letters for hand composition. The new scale took 
effect December 17, 1917. 
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THE compositors at Lyons have secured a daily war bonus 
of 2 francs, which on July 1 will be increased to 2! francs. 
At Orleans six offices have granted their compositors a daily 
bonus of 1 franc. 

As an example of the increase in the price of paper, it may 
be.mentioned that before the war the paper on which La 
Typographie Frangaise (the organ of the printers’ union) is 
printed cost 8 francs per ream; its present cost is 35 francs per 
ream. Necessarily this monthly isn’t as large now as it used 
to be. 


THE French Journal Officiel of December 30, 1917, publishes 
a joint decree of the ministries of commerce, industry, the post, 
the telegraph, sea transportation and merchant marine, and 
the ministry of the interior, in which it is stated that, because 
of the great necessity of reserving ship tonnage for the products 
absolutely indispensable to the national defense and the life 
of the country, on and after the publication of the decree, a 
limitation is placed upon the printing of posters, journals, 
periodicals, catalogues, circulars, programs, announcements, 
commercial work, etc. The decree goes deeply into detail as 
to what may and what may not be done, and is much too 
lengthy for reprinting here. It also covers the use of wood- 
pulp for making papers and regulates the importation of 
Bristol cardboard, etc. 


SWITZERLAND. 


ACCORDING to an agreement reached between the Swiss 
paper manufacturers and the Protective Association of Paper 
Using Industries, the price of news-print was fixed at 88 francs 
per one hundred kilograms (about 734 cents per pound), 
effective January 1, last. 

THE legislature has passed a resolution to put the con- 
sumption of paper under strict regulations, and one of the 


administrative departments has been entrusted with the duty 
of seeing the plan carried out. For many sorts of printing 
the rules mean a lessening of the amount of paper that may be 
used; newspapers, for instance, will have their supplies 
reduced all the way from eighteen to thirty per cent. 

THE death, on December 109, 1917, of H. Burger-Hofer, at 
Zurich, is announced. He was formerly a member of the 
lithographic firm of Huber & Burger, and then for a long time 
a director of the Polygraphic Institute. He was one of the 
Swiss delegates to the World’s Fair, at Chicago, in 1893, and 
served as a juror at the Milan Exposition in 1906, and at the 
Book and Printing-Trades Exposition at Leipsic in 1914. He 
had almost attained his seventieth year, and was ever an 
earnest supporter of the higher aims of our craft. 


TueE following details regarding the paper industry in 
Switzerland are taken from a report made by the Commercial 
Bank at Basle: ‘“‘At the present moment eighteen paper- 
factories exist in this country, the principal one of which was 
established in 1862. The following factories are well known: 
The Balsthal Cellulose and Paper Factory, the Perlen Paper 
Mill and the Landquart Paper Mill. At Basle there is a 
company providing wood-pulp, and this concern erected a 
factory at Grellingen in 1870; at present this company also 
possesses several factories abroad. In normal times the 
Swiss industries supply about three-fourths of the home 
consumption of paper, and during the war this supply has 
greatly increased. During 1912-13 the total consumption 
amounted to 60,855,000 kilograms of paper and cardboard, 
of which 47,000,000 kilograms were furnished by the Swiss 
mills, being about 78 per cent. For the year 1914-15 the 
figures were, respectively, 75,000,000 and 62,000,000 kilograms, 
the percentage of Swiss manufacture rising to 83% per cent. 
The exports of paper and cardboard, raw and half finished, 
show a considerable increase in 1915 and the first half of 1916, 
but owing to the export prohibitions of 1916 the export is now 
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at a complete standstill. In 1910 the weight of the exports 
was 873,000 kilograms and their value 739,000 francs ($142,629). 
To make a comparison, we may mention that the annual 
exports from 1851 to 1859 averaged 41,000 kilograms, whereas 
in 1887 the weight was 2,789,000 kilograms, valued at 2,172,000 
francs ($419,196). It goes without saying that prices have 
risen considerably during the war, the increase averaging 
50 per cent; whereas in other countries such as Holland, 
Sweden, Norway and the United States, the rise amounted to 
100-120 per cent; in Germany, Austria, France and England, 
60-100 per cent, and in Italy and Russia, 200-500 per cent.” 


AUSTRIA. 

PAPER beltage and cordage are being used in the Fiume 
district. The belting is mat-like and is woven with the 
ordinary paper cord. It may be strengthened by various 
processes. It does not possess the strength of leather belting, 
and the abrasion on the paper cord makes the life of the belting 
comparatively short. 

ITALY. 

THERE has just been issued the first volume of a “‘ Dizionario 
ezegetico tecnico e storico per le arte grafiche,” an Italian dictionary 
of the graphic arts, published by the Typographic School of 
Turin, and edited by its secretary, Joseph Arneudo. The 
work seems to be not only a “dictionary,” but a technical 
encyclopedia. 





NOW IT’S FREAK POETRY. 


We have had cubists, futurists and freak art to the limit. 
Poets have tried to follow with what they called imagist, 
vorticist and spectrist poetry, and now comes George P. 
Metzger, in the New York Evening Sun, with a new brand of 
poetry which is still nameless. Here is his first exhibit: 


He calls this: ‘‘A Dash for the Train in the Rush Period.” 
Don Marquis of the Sun says of it: ‘Mr. Metzger has got 
away from words entirely, for the first time, in poetry; he has 
written a poem in which ideas, emotions, sensations, spiritual 
and physical experiences are suggested by the marks of 
punctuation which are ordinarily used to condition, accentuate, 
elaborate, the significance of words. 

“Tn the meantime, here is a poem of our own in the new 
manner: 


“The title of the above poem is ‘Impression of an Egyptian 
Gondolier Serenading a Swiss Dolphin as She Leaps Heaven- 
ward from the Top of the Pyramid of Cheops on a Starlight 
Night.’ 

““Mr. Metzger’s poem is far more subjective than ours; 
suggesting, as it does, the emotions of the man rushing for the 
train. 

‘Ours is, perhaps, too pictorial. 

“But this only shows the range of the New Poetry. 
can do anything with it.” 

Here is an opportunity for INLAND PRINTER readers to 
show these pioneer poets that they are mere pikers when it 
comes to making types sing. The best poetry in this newest 
form will be printed, providing the titles are sufficiently 
explanatory. 


You 
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for him was lever had at his 
beddes hed 

A twenty bokes, clothed in black 
or red, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 

Than robes riche, or fidel or 
sautrie.— Chaucer, 1340-1400. 


* * * * 


And This Happened in America! 


NE evening, a year or two ago, 

boarding a train going West, I met 
a master printer of a city of the Middle 
West with whom I had a slight acquain- 
tance. Thereupon ensued the quickest 
journey I ever made on a railroad. 
Geographically we speeded through 
several States; actually we were trans- 
ported by the magic of a book across 
the seas ‘‘where Venice sate in state, 
throned on her hundred isles.” My 
companion that day had bought and had 
with him a book printed in Venice by 
Aldus Manutius, whom not to reverence 
is treason to our art. What Beethoven 
is to a musician, or Titian to a painter, 
or Praxiteles to a sculptor, the sublime 
Aldus was to us. Although an excep- 
tionally successful printer from the 
money-making point of view, a former 
secretary of his local Typothete, using 
and believing the Standard cost-finding 
system, this Western printer loves his 
art, and year by year he surrounds him- 
self with masterpieces of printing, as 
other men surround themselves with 
masterpieces of painting and sculpture. 
At intervals, he invites his assistants — 
lay-out men, artists, compositors, and 
binders — to his residence to enjoy his 
treasures. They, as well as he, derive 
enjoyment and inspiration from these 
sources, so that the whole tone of his 
establishment is increasing in dignity 
and improving in achievement. A few 
days later, I visited his plant and found it 
to be as “‘up-to-date”’ as any I had ever 
seen. There was evidence of business 
efficiency, and there was something more 
than that, which made business pleasur- 
able as well as profitable — indeed, as 
my friend said, more profitable. There, 
amid the cheerful hum of machinery, 
I discovered that my brother in typog- 
raphy had a surprising ambition, to 
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Printer’s Mark of Christopher Plantin, Antwerp, 
1520-1580. 
Motto: “By Work and Perseverance.” 


the achievement of which he is steadily 
working. It is splendid; but not in a 
thousand times would one guess what 
it is: He intends to erect a printing- 
house which will be an adaptation of 
the palatial printing-house in Antwerp 
in which the Plantin-Moretus family 
lived and printed for three centuries, 
and to place it in a spacious environment 
of trees and flowers. The urge toward 
the beautiful is in his soul. In the city 
of Antwerp the three greatest things are 
the Cathedral, the Hotel de Ville, and 
the Plantin-Moretus printing- house. 
Our master printer’s aspirations have 
their sources in the fascinating literature 
of printing and in association with the 
masterpieces of printing. There is no 
other fount of inspiration. In due time, 
if this printer perseveres, his example 
will do more for Printing than the 
U. T. of A. has thus far accomplished. 
* * * * 


“No Time to Read.”’ 


HE busiest men are the most diligent 

readers. ‘‘No time to read” actually 
means “‘I don’t want to read.”” We need 
not quarrel with printers who do not 
want to read about the history of their 
art; rather we sympathize with them. 
They miss so much that would make 
them better and more successful printers. 



















A Dynasty of Wealthy Printers. 
HRISTOPHER PLANTIN, born in 


France, lost his mother when a boy, 
was abandoned by his father when a 
youth, apprenticed himself to a printer 
in Caen, and, in course of time, became 
proficient in printing and bookbinding. 
While still a journeyman, he married 
Jane Riviere, a good woman of his own 
station in life, and four years later, in 
1549, established himself as a_book- 
binder in Antwerp. After a_ year’s 
residence, he was admitted to citizen- 
ship, and received as a member of the 
guild of printers; but not until 1555 
did he add printing to his business. 
His progress was slow until 1563, by 
which time the excellency of his work 
had established his reputation. Such 
were the modest beginnings (not dis- 
similar to those of thousands of printers 
in America) of a printer who bequeathed 
a great business and a_ substantial 
fortune to his descendants. They, fol- 
lowing in his footsteps, continued the 
business successfully and with ever 
increasing honor for three hundred years, 
ceasing to print in 1866. 

Plantin was blessed with six daughters 
but had no son. One of his sons-in-law 
(Raphelengius) he established, after a 
sufficient apprenticeship, in a printing 
business in Leyden. Another son-in-law 
(Beys) was his agent in Paris. A third 
son-in-law, John Moretus, was chief 
assistant in the Antwerp establishment. 
In 1576, he first occupied the property 
which he and the descendants of his 
blood were to occupy for three centuries. 
He became the owner in 1579. Then 
began a gradual enlargement and beau- 
tification, which continued until 1812. 
Plantin died in 15809, bequeathing his 
printing-house and printing business to 
John Moretus, the value being in excess 
of $200,000, all made in printing, for 
he owned no real estate he could not 
use himself, and in his day there were 
no stocks or bonds or get-rich-quick 
exchanges. It was, in fact, for those 
times, an exceptionally large fortune. 
It was stipulated in the will, and thence- 
forth it was the rule of succession, that 
the printing-house and business should 
pass to the children whom the family 
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would consider most worthy. Thus a 
trust was (in effect) created, which was 
the cause of the marvelous conservation 
of treasures of all sorts accumulated by 
Plantin and the successive proprietors 
of this great printing-house. This is the 
succession of those to whom this inheri- 
tance was entrusted: Christopher Plantin 
1520-1589; John Moretus I., 1543-1610; 
John Moretus II., 1574-1618; Balthasar 
Moretus I., 1576-1641; Balthasar More- 
tus II., 1615-1674; Balthasar Moretus 
III., 1646-1696 (during whose lifetime 
the Moretuses were ennobled);  Bal- 
thasar Moretus IV., 1679-1730; John 
James Moretus, 1690-1757; Francis 
John Moretus, 1717-1768; Mary Theresa 
Josephine Borrekens (widow of Francis 
John), died 1797; James Paul Joseph 
Moretus, 1756-1808; Francis Joseph 
Moretus, 1760-1814; Louis Francis 
Xavier Moretus, 1758-1820; Albert 
Francis Hyacinth Frederic Moretus, 
1795-1865; and Edward John Hyacinth 
Moretus, 1804-1880, who sold the entire 
establishment, with all its contents, in 
1876 to the City of Antwerp for the 
sum of $300,000, to be preserved forever 
under the name of the Plantin-Moretus 
Musee, a splendid monument to Christo- 
pher Plantin, “first [i. e., chief] printer 
to the king and king of printers” and 
to his printer-descendants. 

From first to last all impressions of 
the Plantin-Moretus Press were done 
on hand presses. No engine or motor 
or power machine of any kind ever 
desecrated its medieval calm. It even 
disdained the iron hand presses which 
were introduced a hundred years ago, 
yet year by year the wealth of this 
interesting dynasty increased. Instead 
of these inventions which have acceler- 
ated product without expanding profits 
(vide the report of any Cost Congress), 
a library of 14,000 books was accu- 
mulated; oil paintings by Rubens and 
Van Dyck and lesser artists adorned 
not only the living-rooms but also the 
workrooms; the portraits in oil of every 
important member of the family were 
added from generation to generation; and 
everywhere one finds the impressive 
printer-mark of the Plantins worked into 
the stained-glass windows and in the 
interior and exterior mural decorations. 
In this veritable palace of typography 
we see the evidences everywhere of 
intense pride in the art it enshrined and 
in those who practiced that art. Not 
least in interest and impressiveness are 
the archives, as religiously and reverently 
kept as those of any royal house. Here 
are the important correspondence of 
centuries, contracts with kings, licenses 
and patents and privileges, inventories, 
books of accounts—in short, the 
materials for a most intimate history. 
Prestige is written with a firm hand on 
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all these documents. Many books have 
been written about the Plantin-Moretus 
Dynasty of Printers and many more 
will be written. De Vinne viewed their 
memorials with appreciative soul, as of 
men with whom he was akin, as he tells 
us in an inspiring illustrated article in 
the June, 1888, issue of the Century 
Magazine. And if there is a printer 
calling himself a master printer who has 
to confess his ignorance of the history 
of this dynasty of printers, he by that 
confession affords a reason for the much 
advertised unprosperity of printing in 
America. 

Plantin employed authors and editors, 
and was, as a rule, his own publisher. 














Portrait of Christopher Plantin, 
“First printer to the king and king of printers.” 


The manufacture of books in his day 
comprised the whole business of printers. 
Plantin acquired a fair degree of scholar- 
ship. He himself was proficient in three 
languages. He printed in five languages. 
His daughters assisted in the bookshop 
and the proofreading. They were pro- 
ficient in several languages. Son-in-law 
Raphelengius was deeply learned and 
himself an author. John Moretus was 
also a scholar. In the sixteenth century 
it was assumed that a printer was a 
scholar, and not a mere machine impress- 
ing characters on papers in ignorance of 
their significance and power. The repu- 
tation of an early printer depended first 
upon his ability to provide good, useful, 
or amusing things to read and, secondly, 
on his ability to print them in a good 
style. Printing is, in fact, an occupation 
of the intellect. The reason so few 
succeed in it is that they are not intel- 
lectual enough. If one brings to printing 
intellectual attainments barely ample 
enough for a plumber or a blacksmith 
he can not succeed as a printer. When 
a printer declares that Printing. is 
unprofitable to himself, he thereby 
announces his own incapacity. A high 
degree of capacity and of character is 
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required to command success in print- 
ing. There is an illimitable demand for 
printing; what more than that does a 
printer of due capacity require? 

Collectanea is not attempting a history 
of the Plantin-Moretus family. It is 
trying to prove that it may do many 
printers a world of good to read their 
history; and, as a further fillip thither- 
ward, our story will end with a hint of 
the treasures they accumulated. First 
of vulgar gains: We have given Plantin’s 
wealth when he died. Seventy-three 
years later, in 1662, the inventory of 
the possessions of Balthasar Moretus II. 
foots up 341,000 florins, equivalent to 
400,000 of our doliars. The constant 
acquisition of items of rarity and luxury 
indicate unusual wealth. 

The greater artists of Flanders were 
employed from period to period to 
beautify the printing-house and to cele- 
brate its possessors. In 1763 De Bruyn 
and Godecharte redecorated the entrance 
hall, which has four great bas-reliefs 
representing Architecture, Geography, 
Painting and Mathematics, and a life- 
size marble statue of Apollo, the god of 
music and poetry. In 1637 the proof- 
reader’s room was remodeled in stately 
fashion. At that time an impressive 
bronze tablet was dedicated, recording 
the names of twenty proofreaders, with 
their terms of employment from 1556 
to 1608. In this room also is preserved 
a manuscript catalogue of all the books 
printed by Plantin from 1555 to 1570, 
prepared by a son-in-law as a New 
Year’s gift in 1580. (The spirit to pre- 
pare and the spirit to preserve such a 
catalogue, is not that explanatory of 
the greatness of these printers?) The 
printing room, once containing twenty- 
two hand presses, retains the architec- 
tural ornamentation of 1576. The carved 
corbels and beams and intricate iron 
grilles, with the recurrence of the printer- 
mark or insignia, were of Plantin’s 
own choosing, and established the stand- 
ard of taste and dignity which became 
traditional with his descendants. The 
shop is lighted by leaded cross-barred 
windows and has a dignity which doubt- 
less daunted many a bargainer. The 
rear shop is adorned by: portraits of 
John Moretus I. and his wife, Martina, 
by Rubens, “‘chief master of the Flem- 
ish school of painting and one of the 
most versatile artists of all times.” 

The happy and prosperous condition 
of all arts and crafts in Plantin’s time, 
under Guild rule, is vividly described in 
the introduction to Motley’s ‘‘Rise of 
the Dutch Republic.” Resumption of 
the guild system would resolve the 
troubles of Printerdom and other indus- 
tries. Read Motley. Study the inter- 
esting history of the guild system. Do 
something forward-looking. 
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Photogravure’s Introduction Here. 


Fred Hovey Allen, LL.D., told this interesting bit 
of history at a meeting of the American Institute of Graphic 


Rev. 


\rts: Doctor Allen began as a printer, founding the Lawrence 
(Mass.) In 1882 he went to Europe and studied 


the making of photogravure plates under the master, Karl Klic, 
who later invented rotary photogravure. When Doctor Allen 
returned to Boston he undertook, for Estes & Lauriat, the 
publication of Thomas Moore’s “Lalla Rookh,’’ illustrated 
with 142 photogravure plates. This occupied eight presses 
for seven years. It was followed by numerous books from the 
Allen Gravure Press, notably ‘“‘The Great Cathedrals,” in 
two volumes. Eighteen volumes on art, written by Doctor 
Allen, were also illustrated with photogravure plates, for which 
he introduced steel facing to prevent them from wearing out 
on long editions. The signing of the bill by President Cleve- 
land, permitting photogravure prints made abroad to come 
into this country free of duty, ruined the photogravure indus- 
try in the United States. 


Rotary Photogravure Did Not Come from Germany. 


“Newspaper Publisher,” New York, asks: ‘‘Is it not true 
that rotary photogravure came to us from Germany? The 
first papers to introduce it for Sunday supplements certainly 
claimed it as a German invention.” 

Answer: — The way in which rotary photogravure reached 
this country is a good illustration of the aggressive business 
methods of German syndicates, and the ‘‘easy marks” our 
capitalists were to them before the war. Rotary photogravure 
was invented by Karl Klic in the north of England about 
twenty years ago. He kept his methods secret, though the 
results showed that he had devised a method of printing 
photogravures of the highest artistic quality at a speed hitherto 
considered impossible. His methods were introduced into this 
country by the Van Dyck Gravure Company, of New York, 
ten years later. On Easter, 1910, the Freiburger Zeitung 
appeared with rotary photogravure illustrations, and copies of 
this newspaper were sent all over the world and followed up 
by circulars stating that these photogravure illustrations were 
produced by new inventions that were controlled by powerful 
syndicates in Germany. Then agents were sent to this country 
who sold “‘rights” to the invention to many publishers in this 
country, at $50,000 each, it is reported. Presses were also 
sent from Germany to print newspaper supplements, together 
with the ink to be used and workmen to operate the invention. 
The war stopped all this and then our publishers discovered 
that there were no exclusive rights; that the methods used 
had been explained in THE INLAND PRINTER since December, 
1908. American inkmakers began making the ink and press- 
makers improved presses until now we are entirely independent 
of Germany. American publishers never would have turned 
over the millions of dollars they did for rotary photogravure 
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to Germany if they had but read THE INLAND PRINTER and 
consulted those on this side of the ocean who are informed on 
the progress of the photomechanical printing processes. 


Process Formulas Some Twenty Years Ago. 


Before THE INLAND PRINTER started this department, 
over twenty-three years ago, the only source of information 
for the processworker was the photographic journals. The 
leading American journal of those days was Aunthony’s Photo- 
graphic Bulletin, which publication was running a school of 
photoengraving under the tutelage of Macfarlane Anderson. 
Tutor Anderson would occasionally publish some of his 
“secret”? formulas, and here are two of them which read like 
jokes today: 

Zinc Enamel Formula.— Take of pine gum, resin, or balsam, 
enough to fill a cup, over this pour a solution of lye, and digest 
at a temperature of too degrees Fahrenheit for several days. 
Stir occasionally, then pour off and neutralize. Add sufficient 
of this solution to the ordinary enamel to give the coated plate 
a slight matt surface, drying at as low a temperature as possible. 
Expose and develop as usual, and, when burning in, see that 
the film is just carried to the glossy stage in heating. Now 
commence to etch. 

For Etching Copper in Relief— Nitrous acid at 30 degrees, 
2 ounces; acetate of silver, 6 drams; hydrated nitric ether, 
16 ounces. The nitric ether is prepared by mixing two ounces 
each of nitric acid and alcohol; and, when the reaction com- 
mences, stop it by adding eight ounces of distilled water. Is 
it to be wondered at that we old-timers are gray and bald 
after struggling with formulas like those? 


Tricolor Blocks Built Great Industries. 


What several industries owe to three-color block making is 
well told by Charles Francis in his “Fifty Years of Printing.” 
Thanks to Ives and other inventive geniuses among photog- 
raphers and engravers, the three-color process came along and 
made it possible for the typographic printer to reproduce all 
that is bright and beautiful to the human vision. The first 
pictures were naturally somewhat coarse and gaudy, but 
gradually the details were worked out, and about the opening 
of the present century it became possible to reproduce paintings 
and photographs in the natural colors, with great fidelity to 
nature, in either three or four printings, and at a cost so low 
that they were promptly adopted by magazines and periodicals 
and also used in manufacturers’ catalogues. The half-tone 
has educated the trade to highly coated smooth papers, the 
typefounder has designed harmonious type-faces, the ink 
manufacturers have met the demand with inks of all shades 
adapted to the new conditions, brilliant and quick drying. 
The pressbuilder also fell into line, and gave us two-color 
machines and recently a four-color machine. It does not take 
long to summarize all this on paper, but its accomplishment 
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in thousands of printing-offices all over the world has been a 
gigantic task. The details of this development of high-grade 
color-printing would fill volumes. 


Etching Aluminum. 


L. B. B., San Francisco, inquires for the most effective 
acid to etch aluminum. 

Answer.— If the writer knew how to etch aluminum readily 
he would not be doing anything else, and the first one to 





No amount of make-ready will bring this half-tone up. 
It is a waste of time to try it. 


accomplish it will reap rich reward if he can protect his 


invention. Lithographers were the first to use aluminum, 
and they will tell you that they etch it with weak nitric acid 
solution, when the fact is that nitric acid will not etch aluminum 
at all. What it does for the lithographer is to etch away 
every impurity on the plate without attacking the aluminum, 
thus rendering the right service to the lithographer. The 
engraver who wants to-etch aluminum in relief has a problem 
before him. The best etching solution for aluminum thus far 
found is chlorid of iron strongly acidified with hydrochloric 
acid in the proportion of, say, one ounce of acid to twenty 
ounces of the saturated solution of chlorid of iron. The 
trouble is to get an acid resist to withstand this etching solution. 
Asphalt has proved the best. 


There Are Half-Tones and Half-Tones. 


Gatchel & Manning, of Philadelphia, have kindly sent us 
two half-tones which illustrate the difference between the 
regular half-tone which publishers want to buy at a square-inch 
rate, and a half-tone from the same illustration, which the 
engraver has been allowed to finish properly. The trouble 
has been that buyers of engravings frequently are not 
discriminating enough; they judge only by the price charged 
them and then blame the printer if he does not get results. 
The facts are that paper and presswork are usually the big 
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items of expense in getting out a job; the difference in cost 
between the two kinds of half-tones is very little, while the 
great loss of money is caused by trying to make a poorly 
engraved half-tone print, not to mention the destruction by 
it of valuable paper, and the dissatisfied customer. The public 
today is educated to know well-printed pictures, so that it 
is a waste of money to offer them any but the best. The 
successful printers and publishers are those who insist on 
starting every job right with only the best engravings they 





This half-tone will print without any make-ready 
under proper conditions. 


can buy, knowing that it is indeed economy. When they 
find an engraver who puts quality into every piece of engraving 
he turns out they stick to him, and thus relieve themselves of 
much of the worry, and get credit in the finished job for his 
work, 

Saving Silver from Solutions. 


“Engraving Company,” Pittsburgh, writes: ‘Now that 
nitrate of silver is at top-notch prices, how can we ‘ Hoover- 
ize’ it?” 

Answer.— The principal silver loss is in developing, 
intensifying and fixing negatives. Have two taps over the 
developing sink, and the latter divided by a partition. Develop 
over one side of the sink and rinse the developer off at the 
same side, but wash under the second tap. Allow the water 
from the first sink to overflow into a barrel or barrels, throw 
the developer that is left over, or some sulphate of iron, into 
this barrel and stir it up before going away at night. In the 
morning the clear water on top can be siphoned off. Wash 
off the nitrate of silver in intensification also over this same 
sink. Fixing-baths should be kept in a dipping-bath, and, 
when they become saturated with silver, send to the refiner 
with the mud that will accumulate at the bottom of the barrels. 
Of course, all blotting-paper and cotton used in wiping the 
sensitized plate after it comes out of the silver-bath, and 
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cotton or paper used in filtering silver-baths, are carefully 
saved in a box by themselves. When one thinks that at least 
sixty per cent of the silver used ordinarily goes down the sink, 
methods of saving it are worth considering. 


Negative Intensification Carried Too Far. 


“Photographer,” Philadelphia, writes: ‘A few years ago 
I saw a note in THE INLAND PRINTER about some one having 
trouble with lack of contact in printing half-tones, and it 
always occurred where shiny spots showed in the turned 
negatives. I did not pay much attention to the remedy you 
suggested, for I never had the trouble, but now it has broken 
out with me and I would like to know when you printed some- 
thing about it.” 

Answer.— Curiously, this is the second query on this 
subject from Philadelphia. The cause of it is overintensi- 
fication with copper and silver and, sometimes, the addition 
of lead. Particularly with copy like machinery, having strong 
high lights and shadows close together and each of small area, 
when the operator does not get his exposure right, instead of 
making the negative over he tries to save it by cutting and 
giving it several intensifications. By doing this he builds up 
the high lights in such relief in the negative film that when it 
is turned over on the glass the shadow parts of the film do not 
get in close contact with the glass, and a film of air shows 
“shiny”? where there is not perfect contact between negative 
and glass. The remedy for it is to get the exposure right, 
develop sufficiently to get a negative so intense that it does 
not require more than one treatment of copper and silver to 
make it dense enough. John A. Kohler, of Chicago, makes the 
suggestion that if the turning-glass is coated with stripping 
collodion and, before the collodion is set, this overintensified 
negative is squeegeed on it and allowed to dry there, the 
stripping collodion will fill up the thin spots in the film and 
bring it all to an even thickness and thus save a “make-over.” 


Line and Half-Tone Collodion. 


‘“‘ Apprentice,” Boston, writes: ‘‘I am ambitious to be a 
good photoengraver. I work in a shop and study all I can in 
the library nights. Your book gives me much knowledge. 
I help a photographer in the shop. He uses the same collodion 
for half-tones and line negatives. Is that right?” 

Answer.— The same collodion can be used for both line 
and half-tone negatives, but it is not right. Line-negative 
collodion can be made without using any bromid salts, while 
half-tone collodion should contain some bromid. Line collodion 
should be what is called a contrast collodion, while for half- 
tones it should be a softer working collodion, capable of giving 
softer gradations. In theory, the developers should also be 
different. For linework the developer should have more 
restrainer so that development can be carried on longer. In 
old times, when better line negatives were made than today, 
an organic restrainer was used in the line developer. The only 
restrainer used today is the acetic acid, so there should be more 
acid used in line than in half-tone developer. The half-tone 
developer can also be stronger in iron and the development 
carried through quickly. You can use a developer weaker in 
iron for linework than you can for half-tone. 


To Make a Large Tray for Acetic Acid. 


T. B. Dawson, New York, asks for a large tray, 24 by 36 
inches inside measurement, in which acetic acid solution may 
be used to soak a number of negatives before stripping to make 
up a flat. He says there are no large trays in the market 
any more, and asks how one can be made of wood. 

Answer.— Serviceable trays can be made by a carpenter 
or cabinet-maker by using California redwood and some of 
the acid-proof cements now on the market. In Photo- 
Miniature, No. 166, page 380, the making of such a tray is 
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described, from which some suggestions may be taken. When 
the carpenter has the tongued and grooved pieces of the tray 
ready for putting together he should coat the joints and seams 
of the wooden bottom and sides with a thick varnish cement, 
such as Owl or Probus acid and alkali proof varnish, which 
practical experience, after long usage with acid and alkaline 
solutions, has proved to possess a flexibility or elasticity not 
found in other varnishes of this class. White lead is unsuitable 
for joints as the acetic acid would form acetate of lead, which 
is soluble in water. When the pieces are carefully jointed and 
put together, the tray is put in clamps and left until the cement 
sets and dries. After a day or two the tray is given a thick 
coat of the cement varnish, both inside and out, and again 
laid aside for a couple of days. Then strong unbleached 
muslin is cut to cover the inside of the tray completely and lap 
over the edges. The tray is given another coat of varnish on 
the inside and the muslin pressed down smoothly in contact 
with the varnish. The edges of the muslin are tacked around 
on the outside of the tray and the whole of the inside given 
another coat of the varnish. When this is dry you have a 
tray that should last for years, provided it is given the 
proper care and is revarnished when necessary. 


Copyright Complications. 


“Printer,” Cincinnati, writes: ‘‘Enclosed please find proof 
of a half-tone I had made for a calendar. I bought the original 
in a picture-frame store. It was a sepia print, twice the size 
of the half-tone. I am positive it had no mark of copyright 
on it, though I can not find it now. A stationer in this city 
showed me a post-card with the same picture on it copyrighted 
by a card publisher in New York. What I want to know is, 
what risk do I run for damages, or can there be any damages, 
if the copy I made the half-tone from had no copyright notice?” 

Answer:—This is a question for a lawyer, and yet the 
writer, in a quarter of a century of experience in giving out 
pictures for reproduction, never found a lawyer that knew 
much more than he did about the muddled copyright law. 
Printers and photoengravers should know that if they find an 
uncopyrighted reproduction of a copyrighted picture it does 
not save them from a copyright suit if they engrave from it. 
Neither do changes and additions to a copyrighted picture 
give one the right to reproduce it. Further, you can buy a 
painting, or original picture of any kind, and still have no 
right to photograph it even, as the copyright may have been 
sold to someone else. The damages for infringement of copy- 
right are fixed between $250 and $5,000, so it is a serious matter. 
The half-tone sent for an opinion is that of an actress. If she 
paid the photographer for the sitting, then she owns the rights 
in the picture and will never bother about copyright rights 
for she courts publicity. If the photographer gave her the 
sitting free, then he may have copyrighted the portrait and by 
experience knows better than to sue a poor printer. 





THE POOR, STARVED COUNTRY EDITOR. 


Bob Johnson, the editor of the Motley County News, writes 
in to say that he has been wondering “‘if the editor of a great 
weekly like Collier’s ever’ had several different friends drop in 
and leave, in a single day: one quarter of beef, at least forty 
pounds of backbone, spareribs, and sausage, and a dozen and 
a half freshly killed quail.” 

Oh, hush, Bob! When several different friends drop in 
around these parts, about all they bring with them is: one- 
quarter of an hour of beefing, at least forty caustic comments 
upon our lack of backbone, and a desire to leave behind them 
a dozen and a half freshly killed editors. Still, it’s no wonder 
Bob’s friends have meat. For the Motley County News is 
published at Matador, Texas; and what more appropriate 
spot for the slaying of bos alimentarius?—Collier’s. 











APPRENTICE PROBLEMS IN WEST AFRICA. 


BY J. H. BRADFORD. 


PIM L demand for printing in this part of Africa 
is limited at present to the Government, the 

mission and a few traders, but here is a need 
that will not brook a year’s delay in filling an 
} order. In the Cameroun colony there are only 
! three print-shops, and they are not nearly 
enough for competition. Of the three, the 
writer has only a speaking knowledge; but of 
one, the mission press, where he is found daily, he can speak. 
State the question from this point of view: “Can the 
primitive African be trained by the American apprentice sys- 
tem into a thorough journeyman?” First, you must see some- 
thing of the equipment. One hundred and twenty miles inland 
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day for six months of the year. During that time he has been 
under the teaching and influence of white people, and when 
he comes into apprenticeship, has, as he expresses it, turned 
his heart from evil. 

If he has a wife, she comes with him and they are given a 
dormitory to live in and a kitchen to cook in. He comes for 
three years, and during that time he is to get no wages, but 
every week receives about half a pint of salt and about twenty 
cents in food money. This is sufficient, and most often the 
wife supplies the food and the twenty cents a week is saved 
with which to buy cloth, or clothing made at the tailor shop. 
Of the apprentices in the mission press, not one uses his food 
money, but banks it with the white man for future use. 

The working hours are from seven to twelve in the morn- 
ing, and from two to five in the afternoon, with Saturday 
afternoon off and one hour off on Monday for church instruc- 





One Corner of the African Print-Shop, with the Apprentices, Elat, Cameroun. 


from Kribi is a large industrial school, and here the print-shop 
is situated. As yet, equipment and supplies must come via 
a man’s back or in small carts propelled by man power, 
though a motor-truck will be used in the near future. Freight 
and delivery add from one to three hundred per cent of the 
original cost of goods, and then they often arrive in bad order. 
The new press building is 24 by 32, built of wood with a thatch 
or mat roof, and having every available inch in huge windows 
for lighting, although there is no glass for the windows, and 
if the storm is severe enough the shutters must be closed and 
work suspended. Most of the furniture used is made in the 
carpenter shop, but the cases and cabinets are American and 
English, while all of the machinery — Gordon press, lever cut- 
ter, wire-stapler and lead-and-rule cutter — are of the best 
American make. There are only four series of type in use, 
but there is enough of each, including spaces and quads, and 
leads are kept in good supply. Paper is carried only in five 
grades: cover and ticket stock of bogus bristol, manifold paper, 
bond, book and news. 

The apprentice must have but few requirements: First, 
that he be in good standing in the church; second, that he have 
finished the highest school in the colony; and third, that he 
be willing to work. Complying with those three he is sent 
on to the print-shop, where he is accepted on a three months’ 
trial, and begins work. 

First, the apprentice is removed from the primitive African 
only by his education, which covers a period of from ten to 
twelve years, in which time he has gone to school but half a 


tion. Night school is available if the apprentice so desires, 
and aids are given him in many ways. 

Contrary to the American plan, the “devil” is not an 
apprentice but is paid to do many things that do not belong 
to apprenticeship. The apprentice spends the first week ac- 
quainting himself with letters, leads, sticks, cases and those 
troublesome commas and apostrophes which it is many months 
before he can be sure about. He learns the different sizes of 
spaces and their uses, and the use of the punctuation marks, 
and soon is tearing down some solid matter and slowly picking 
his way through “‘trouble, trouble”’ as he learns to distribute. 
Of course, composition follows distribution, and gradually he 
becomes proficient in straight matter. No copy that is not 


“typewritten or legibly printed is placed before the apprentice. 


Then comes simple job composition with different sizes of type 
and different measures, with imposition, followed by press- 
work. 

In the simpler work the apprentice goes with the job 
through composition, imposition, lock-up, stock cutting, ink 
and make-ready, press feeding, collation, scoring, binding, 
bundling, and delivering to the carrier for final delivery. As 
he advances, he undertakes more complicated work, culminat- 
ing with tabular work in a strange tongue, and booklets, and 
he is allowed to impose eight-page forms for school text-books. 

His American teacher is used to short, pithy terms, but the 
African has not seen any of these printing things, and in 
the translation it often takes a long sentence to tell what one 
American word expresses. When a person wants to say proof- 
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press, translated, he says: “Press it first writes when they 
have not yet written of big press.”” The native has the dec- 
imal system of counting only, because he used his fingers and 
it was not necessary to count. Therefore, any numberwork is 
extremely difficult, and such a problem as cutting and the 
number of sheets required for a run is a problem beyond their 
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that they come from a stock that has had no intellectual train- 
ing and has lived from hand to mouth as the forest and garden 
provided, they are exceptional, and if the white man can give 
them a course for every procedure all will go well. 

Epitor’s Note.— The writer of this article, J. H. Brad- 
ford, left Chicago for Africa during the summer of 1916, after 








The Schoolboys Learning to Drill Company Formation. Rubber Grove in the Rear. 


conception. They can not figure out why the white man knows 
how many lines leaded and unleaded will go on a page, and they 
want ornaments because they say they are beautiful. The 
teacher may have learned a short cut through years of prac- 
tice, but he does not dare use it or the native will soon do like- 


taking a course at the Moody Bible Institute, and is now the 
manager of the Mission Press, at Elat, Cameroun, Afrique 
Occidentale. The photographs from which the half-tones were 
made were taken by the writer, and in a letter accompanying 
the manuscript he sheds an interesting side-light on the con- 

















Bringing in the Logs for the Sawmill. The Motive Power. 


wise and pi will result. Thinking out a problem is foreign to 
them, and they want the job sketched and the sizes and kind 
of type named. 

They are not speedy, they are not overly accurate, but they 
are very eager to learn, and their writing lessons, and arith- 
metic for printers, with practical work in proportion and use 
of white space, are intensely studied so that by the end of their 
apprenticeship they have learned by rote most of the things 
the American learns by eyesight and initiative. Considering 





ditions under which the work must be done. He writes: 
‘“‘Conditions here are unspeakable for photography. ‘There 
is no ice to cool solutions, and even in the early morning they 
are never under 70°, which is the exception. Then, we order 
our goods from America in sealed cans for the tropics, and 
they send them as they are packed for American use. Most 
of my efforts have resulted in spoiled pictures, and the three 
photographs that I am sending you were obtained after many 
trials with a lot of damp paper.” 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Percentage of Productive Time. 

Many printers are in the habit of calculating the efficiency 
of their plants in terms of percentages of productive time, and 
of comparing these percentages at different periods in their 
own plants and also with those of other plants. This is all 
right provided the conditions are the same, and it is a desir- 
able method of keeping in touch with progress, but such is 
seldom the case in different plants. The hour-cost is a better 
comparison figure, because it takes into consideration varying 
conditions of wages and overtime and differences in equipment; 
but best of all is a comparison of both the hour-cost and 
productive percentage, as then one checks the other. 

One of the mistakes that printers make in calculating the 
percentage of productive time is that they use the pay-roll 
hours as the basis in many cases where the proper basis is the 
machine hour, and so get a wrong idea of their efficiency in 
the mechanical departments. 

In departments or classes of work where no machinery is 
used it is proper to base the productive percentage upon the 
pay-roll hours, provided all, or nearly all, the employees receive 
the same or equivalent wages. Where there is a great differ- 
ence in the wage scale between two groups of employees they 
should be separated and each group treated as a separate 
department, even though they may be working in the same 
room and under the same foremen. This is now quite generally 
understood by those printers who have cost systems. 

In the machine departments the correct basis for com- 
puting the percentage of productive time is the machine hour 
for the number of hours the factory was running — the pos- 
sible number of hours for each machine. For instance, a shop 
running eight hours a day would have 48 hours a week for 
each machine — 208 hours a month, regardless of the number 
of hours that were actually run or the wages that were paid 
to the operative. A shop that usually worked 10 hours a day 
and 59 a week would have 255 hours a month for each machine. 
If only 104 hours were actually used on productive or salable 
work in the eight-hour shop, the percentage would then be 50. 

Here is where errors occur, some men counting only the 
pay-roll hours as the full basis amount and getting figures 
which are deceiving in that the result is a much higher per- 
centage than the true one. If you worked 85 hours out of 
100 hours for which you paid the pressman, your percentage 
of productive time would not be 85, but 40.8. This throws 
quite a different light on the high price that would be present 
under such conditions, and shows just where to look for the 
leak that is causing high hour-cost. 

Should there be overtime it only increases the possible 
hours of the machines kept in commission, and not of the whole 
plant, unless the whole department has been ordered to work 
overtime —this really increases the proportion of working 
hours, as overtime is usually roo per cent productive. 

Do not try to fool yourself by taking pay-roll hours in the 
machine departments or combining hours that are of variant 
value, when you should be using machine hours or making 


separate departments. It will not fool the cash account or 
the profit and loss statement. Besides it will give figures that 
are valueless in finding the real cause of the high hour-cost. 

An efficient plant should show 75 per cent productive time 
in the composing-room under the old style of management, 
or go per cent with the new non-distribution method. A 
pressroom should show 80 per cent productive efficiency. 
Hand workers should have a productive percentage of from 80 
to8s5. A plant having these averages would be a really efficient 
plant. But one month’s record will not be enough, it must be 
continuous; and that is why the cost system proves so valuable, 
it keeps a constant tab on the results. 


Composing-Room Depreciation. 


The item of depreciation has long been a source of dispute 
and argument among the advocates of various methods of 
cost-finding and accounting; not because it was so very 
abstruse or indefinite, but rather because the habit of years 
in following the custom in other lines of business had led to a 
wrong idea of the importance of the right method in the 
printing business, and the habit continued without due investi- 
gation of the later and better methods. 

All depreciation is based upon two facts that are not denied 
by any one who has to do with cost-keeping or accounting. 
The first of these facts is that everything wears out or decays 
in time, and if in continuous use the wear and tear is greater. 
All admit this fact, but there is considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to the time required to accomplish the wear and decay. 
It is admitted that things worn and deteriorated by age are 
less valuable than when new, and are therefore said to be 
depreciated; the question is: ‘‘How much?” The next fact 
is that things become old-fashioned and less valuable even 
though not used and worn out or affected by decay and cor- 
rosion. We all know of perfectly new type that is valueless 
because the particular face has gone out of fashion or become 
obsolete. These two items rapidly decrease the value of the 
tools of any business — some more rapidly than others, but 
none are exempt. 

In the composing-room we find two classes of material 
which are affected by depreciation to a very different degree: 
type, which is quickly rendered valueless whether used or not; 
and fixtures and furniture, which are usable when quite old. 
The question, then, becomes one of amount of allowance or 
charge against these two classes. 

In the ordinary course of operation, printers’ furniture and 
fixtures will not wear out in twenty years — many plants 
have stones, stands and cabinets that have seen much longer 
use — but they will become obsolete, because of improvements, 
in from six to eight years, perhaps less. This means that it 
is good business to replace them in, say, seven years. Here 
we have two factors to deal with in determining the amount 
of depreciation: How much will it bring as secondhand 
material? How much per year must we take as depreciation 
to make good the difference? There is the question in a 
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nutshell. The junkman or secondhand dealer who would 
give you 20 per cent of its invoice value would be exceedingly 
liberal; therefore, it has depreciated 80 per cent in the seven 
years, which is 11.43 per cent a year — practically 1114 per 
cent. It is customary to lay aside 1o per cent per annum to 
cover the depreciation, or replacement, and some even cut it 
down to 1o per cent on the previously depreciated value. 
You can see for yourself how inadequate such a figure is. 

Now, when we consider the type, we find an entirely differ- 
ent state of affairs. Type left in the cases unused will depre- 
‘iate quite rapidly, but when used as is usual in the average 
print-shop it is often entirely worn out in a year, and the 
majority of type lasts only two to three years. Oh, yes, there 
are fonts in many plants that are ten or more years old and 
which look almost as good as new; but the fact remains that 
the average print-shop spends an amount more than equal to 
its entire type equipment in renewals every four years, and 
even those fonts that look so good are depleted of sorts and have 
numerous battered letters. This means that the depreciation 
on type is just 25 per cent. Carefully kept records in plants 
endeavoring to do good work show that the expense of keeping 
the plant up to standard is even greater, in some instances as 
great as 30 per cent or more. 

This means that we must set aside 25 per cent of the invoice 
value of the type to cover renewals. 

We now have a demand for 11% per cent for renewals on 
the furniture and fixtures, and 25 per cent on the type. An 
analysis of a number of composing-room inventories showed 
that two-thirds of their investment was in type, so that we 
have an average replacement value of about 21 per cent on 
the total. Are you setting aside this amount every year? 
Why not? This depreciation must be met, either by you now 
or by your heirs or creditors later, when the final settlement 
day comes, as it surely will. 


The Daily Time-Ticket. 


Judging from a number of letters received, this really most 
important blank has not been given the serious attention that 
it deserves and requires. 

The first item of importance that goes on the cost-record 
of any job is the figures showing the amount of time spent 
upon it as reported on the daily time-tickets of the workmen 
who have been employed on it during the previous day. If 
these are not correct, then no other figures on that job can 
be considered as right. 

This being the case, it is very evident that it is essential 
that all entries on the daily time-tickets should be accurately 
made, and that any failure to put down the exact time and the 
exact operation means that the omissions will be losses, while 
overcharges may result in queering the customer, 

It is, therefore, important that the time-ticket shall be so 
designed that the workman will find it easier to make correct 
records than wrong ones, and that these shall be made with 
the minimum of mental effort. It is upon this idea that the 
various time-clocks have been constructed, but these are too 
expensive for the smaller shops, which are the most numerous, 
and they must depend upon the proper character of time 
ticket or sheet. 

This great importance of the time-ticket is due to the fact 
that the only thing that the printer buys and sells in his factory 
is time (hours), and that all cost calculations are based upon 
distributing the cost of doing business over the sold or 
productive hours. 

Of course, our customers desire the price in a lump or by the 
thousand pieces, but there is no method by which a printer 
can prorate his expenses over a miscellaneous business on a 
per thousand basis without first ascertaining the hour-cost and 
the production per hour, even though he were willing to pay 
more for the clerical work required. 
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What we should do is to carry the hour-cost as now, and 
exercise the greatest care to have the basic time-records 
as nearly accurate as possible. Then we should educate the 
customer to the idea of buying the product of our shops on 
the right method of charging — cost plus a profit — giving 
him only an approximate idea in advance of what he may 
expect and refusing to tie ourselves down to a fixed quotation. 

Keep your time-tickets so accurately that you are always 
prepared to show them to a customer in case of dispute, and 
have your cost system regularly audited so that the testimony 
of the expert auditor may be available to prove the correctness 
of the hour-rates. If all printers did this there would soon 
be very few estimates asked for or given. 

There is another feature of the accurate time-ticket that 
is sometimes lost sight of, and that is its value as a guide in 
handling future orders. If a time-ticket shows unusual delay 
in the work, or if one shows production that is better than 
usual, the reason should be written on the job-record. Thus, 
when a repeat order is received, or a similar job is under dis- 
cussion, facts may be definitely known and the conditions 
made right to correct the delay or continue the speeding up. 


Don’t Crowd! — Just Push! 


Nothing new in that, you have heard it often; but have you 
ever heard it given as advice to advertisers, or used as a slogan 
for advertisers? 

No? Well, that is just what we are going to ask you to 
consider about it now. Advertise, ADVERTISE, ADVERTISE, 
has been dinned in your ears by many writers and speakers 
until it would seem that the only thing for a printer to do was 
to advertise to the limit and tell the public as much about his 
business as possible, as often as possible, in as big type as 
possible, so that no one could fail to see, or hear the shouting. 
Now we are going to say, ‘‘Don’t crowd.” Ever notice that 
when a number of people attempt to crowd through a gateway, 
individual progress is delayed and forward movement retarded 
by the consequent jamming of too many units in a small space, 
and results are unsatisfactory? 

Apply this simile to many of the advertisements that you 
see issued by your competitors (of course, you never do any- 
thing so foolish). Notice how much less effective are those 
which attempt to tell all about the business and what it has 
to offer in one advertisement, as though the author never 
expected to have a chance again, as compared to those which 
offer some one item or tell a single fact about the house or its 
product, or offer one special argument as to why the recipient 
should deal with it. 

Remember that the person in a crowd is always anxious to 
get out of it as quickly as possible, and is intent on again 
securing personal freedom and ease. Then consider that the 
crowded advertisement has very much of the same effect, and 
the reader skims over it and tries to get through it as soon as 
possible or passes it on to the waste-basket unread. 

Don’t crowd, just push. That is the solution. Just push 
ahead and make one point at a time, push it home and keep 
on pushing by repeated efforts until things begin to move in 
the direction you wish, and then just push. A little and often 
is the way we eat and maintain life; a little and often is the 
way we attain a knowledge of those facts that constitute the 
basis of an education; a little and often is the way we must 
build up our businesses and do our advertising (that does not 
mean a small space or a small advertisement). 

The next time you sit down to prepare an advertisement 
for yourself, remember that the average individual —and that 
is almost every one — can only receive one idea at a time and 
that is likely to be the last one of a series if a number are given 
him at once. Therefore, the best advertisement for a printer 
is one that forcefully expresses one idea about his wares and 
makes that idea so distinct and plain that it stands out and 
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forces attention — pushes itself right into the reader’s mind 
and brain. One of the most successful advertising campaigns 
for a printer that we have seen consisted of thirty pieces, each 
of which contained a short but pointed appeal regarding one 
kind of printing, as cards, circulars, booklets, etc. They were 
well printed, representing the usual work of the house, and 
were mailed at frequent periods so that the name of the house 
was kept almost continuously before the recipients until a class 
of work was mentioned in which they were interested. 

Try this slogan in your advertising department this year 
and see that you keep constantly pushing, but don’t try to 
crowd the buyer or the prospective buyer. 


The Price-List Versus the Estimate. 


There have been turning-points and crises in the printing 
business at various times, but none so important as the present, 
when the price of all material and labor entering into the 
product of the printing-plant is so unsettled that it seems to 
change from day to day, and when the working force is being 
depleted in answer to the nation’s call. 

This condition has resulted in making all previous prices 
of printing untenable and given the printer the opportunity 


which has been sought for many years of placing the business * 


on a business basis. In this, some see a reason for throwing 
aside all fixed prices and making the best deal on every job that 
can be made and get it; while others, less wise, act as though 
they thought the printer should stand the loss and stick to 
prices ‘“‘same as last.” 

Neither of these methods is absolutely right. This con- 
dition is one that should not be allowed to pass without taking 
every opportunity to place the selling price of printing on a 
right basis — a basis that will give the printer a fair profit on 
the real cost of the material and work, after including the 
reasonable fixed expenses of running his plant. There is but 
one sure way of accomplishing this and that is what is generally 
known as the ‘“‘cost plus” method. Such a method, honestly 
carried out, is the best protection for the printer and also the 
fairest for the buyer. It gives the seller the full return for all 
legitimate disbursements and exactly the profit which the 
buyer is willing to allow on the sale (and every honest buyer 
expects and desires that the seller will make a profit), while 
it throws the burden of arbitrary changes and alterations, and 
the cost of the loss of efficiency from badly prepared copy 
and instructions, on the buyer, who is responsible for them, at 
the same time giving him a chance to reduce the cost by 
avoiding these extras. 

There is nothing new about the “cost plus” idea, and it 
would probably be in more general use in the printing business 
if it were not for the fact that it requires the printer to have a 
cost system that is standardized so that the buyer may have 
confidence in its result. It is easy enough to say to the buyer 
that a job cost so much for material and that the labor cost 
a certain amount, to which must be added so much for over- 
head expense; but it is quite another thing to prove it to 
him unless your cost system shows on its face that it is not 
padded or arbitrarily proportioned to get certain effects. 

The endorsement of the Standard cost system by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was a long step toward right prices and 
fair profits, and the present market conditions are a good and 
sufficient reason for inaugurating a general campaign for the 
“cost plus” system of charging for our product. 

Perhaps you will say that we have gotten a long way from 
our subject as expressed in the title ‘‘ The Price-List versus the 
Estimate,” but let us see: The two methods at present in vogue 
for selling printing are the price-list for small commercial work 
and the estimate for larger jobs. At the present time, the 
wisdom of a Solomon could not frame a price-list that would 
stand for thirty days, unless it was manifestly unfair at the 
start, and such a list would engender unfair cutting by some 
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and gouging by others. Such a price-making scheme would 
fail of itself because the public would resent the frequent 
changes that would be necessary, and no system of discounts 
could be framed to care for the rapid fluctuations in stock. 

Now, as to the estimate side of the question: We are 
making estimates by many methods, including that of esti- 
mating the cost and adding the correct profit. Some are arbi- 
trarily using the figures of their competitors, others are using 
the figures published by the organizations, a few are using the 
figures found by adding what they think is a profit to the rates 
found by defective cost systems, while the majority are just 
guessing at a selling rate for the various operations. Yet these 
are nearer to the right and the light than those who sit down 
and use fixed price-lists. 

The price-list is defective because it does not at any time 
meet the true conditions except by accident. The estimate, 
when based on actual figures, may vary in the judgment of the 
estimator as to the time that will be consumed in doing the 
work; but if it is given as an estimate (as all estimates should 
be) and not as an arbitrary price, it is fairer to all than any 
price-list can ever be. 

When reduced to its essentials, the “‘cost plus’”’ method is 
the only one because it shows the cost in a manner comparable 
to the estimate, and it is easy to show the buyer in just what 
manner the difference was caused and to convince him of the 
fairness of the resulting charge. 

Again, the fact that a ‘“‘cost plus” system must be based 
upon a standard system of cost-finding also insures that the 
office and its estimators will be in possession of data regarding 
the rates of production in the different operations and unlikely 
to make serious errors in judgment, so that the cost will come 
out much nearer the estimate than under any other conditions. 

Only approximate estimates should be given under any 
circumstances, and all orders should be taken on the “cost 
plus” basis under present war conditions; and by the time 
normal conditions are resumed the habit will be so fixed that 
neither the buyer nor the seller will want to go back to the old 
uncertainties and disputes. This does not give much chance 
for the ‘‘smart aleck”’ nor the “‘get the job at any price” 
printer, but it will help every self-respecting printer to place 
the trade where it belongs, among the professions, and it will 
give him more regular profits by eliminating the unprofitable 
order and spreading the overhead more justly. 





THE NEWS. 


A scholarly, yet practical, summing up of the laws governing 
newspapers is contained in ‘‘The Newspaper and the Law,” 
which is soon to be issued as Bulletin No. 15 in the Journalism 
Series of Bulletins of the University of Missouri. The author 
is Frederick W. Lehmann, LL.D., a leading member of the 
St. Louis bar and former Solicitor-General of the United States. 
First appearing in the form of a paper read before the School 
of Journalism, Mr. Lehmann’s remarks appealed to his hearers 
as covering the ground so adequately that it was decided by 
the school to give them permanent form. 

The bulletin is especially noteworthy for the manner in 
which it clarifies the laws of libel for the general reader. 
Contempt of court is also defined, the author pointing out to 
what extent the laws permit newspaper criticism of court 
proceedings. Summing up, Mr. Lehmann shows that great 
freedom of the press goes hand in hand with great responsibility. 
His points are reinforced by citations of important cases, 
dating from early days in America to the present. 

“The Newspaper and the Law,” like the other bulletins in 
the Journalism Series, is intended for free distribution among 
newspaper workers and other interested persons. Requests 
for copies should be addressed to the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Striking Cover of House-Organ, 
The effective cover above shown is from the house publication of The Scherckvertising Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. The original was printed in two colors and gold, the gray tone in the upper panel here representing 
the gold of original. The Quill is commented upon at length in the Printer’s Publicity department of this issue. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
marked ‘‘For Criticism” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


As AN annual greeting to friends and customers, 
the Robert L. Stillson Company, New York city, 
sent out a beautiful little book, bound attrac- 
tively in boards, entitled ‘Seven Wishes.” The 
copy was made up of short poems appropriate 
to the good wishes, listed among which are 
“A Cheerful Spirit,” ‘Work Enough,” “A Good 
Appetite,”’ ‘A Bit of Amusement,” ‘Some Extra 
Dollars,” and others, possessing which, none 
could fail to be happy. On one right-hand page 
the title of the wish would be printed; backing 
this page, a short poem would be printed in 
small type; and on the following right-hand page 
a sentiment in prose appropriate to the title 
would appear. The cover, herewith reproduced, 
is particularly beautiful, the boards being cov- 
ered on the sides with imitation wood veneer, 
representative of dark oak, India Japan being 
used around the hinge. On the front cover the 
title, ‘Seven Wishes,” was printed in black from 
a hand-lettered plate, a star, printed in red, 
squaring up the word “Seven” to the width of 
the second line, “‘Wishes.” Below the title, the 
work-mark of the company, in the form of a 
poster stamp, was tipped, supplying a bit of 
decoration which is not only pleasing but affords 
valuable advertising to the organization as well. 
The inside pages were printed on white stock in 
gray of an olive hue, the initials, beginning the 
prose sentiments, being printed in red-orange. 


A SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
IN YOUR({HOME 


An effective and imaginative conception — the first 
page of a folder produced by Calkins & Holden, Incor- 
porated, New York city, for Estey Organ Company. 
The original was printed in particularly pleasing colors. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


For details concerning the beautiful small book, 
cover of which is shown here, read review of Robert L. 
Stillson Company, New York city, the printers. 


All in all this book is one of the most handsome 
printed things it has been our pleasure to examine, 
our only regret being that we can not show it in 
a fashion to give our readers a fair representation 
of its quality. 

THE cover-design for the January issue of 
Furnishing Facts, the house-organ produced by 
Young & McCallister, Inc., for the Brownstein- 
Louis Company, Los Angeles, California, is 
particularly striking and effective. Printed in 
black and blue on white stock, with a “bled” 
border in gold around the page, it depicts a 
winter scene in the mountains, with a hunter or 
trapper, clad in Brownstein-Louis warm clothes, 
trudging over the snow. It is reproduced on 
this page. Young & McCallister printing is not 
only good printing but effective advertising as 
well, and something unusual may always be 
looked for in the treatment of Furnishing Facts, 
The Needle, the company’s own house-organ, and 
all other work coming from the establishment. 

Emit GEorGE SAHLIN, East Aurora, New York. 
— Your business-card is distinctive, appropriate 
indeed in every way for a craftsman. 

ARTHUR J. MANSFIELD, Boston, Massachusetts. 
— The specimens of holiday printing done by the 
boys under your direction at the Boston Trade 
School are exceptionally good, in fact quite an 
improvement over the work which usually comes 
from school printing-plants. 


Literature submitted for this purpose should be 


Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included in package 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 


WALTER WALLICK, Champaign, Tilinois.— The 
“Tllinois Day Celebration”’ booklet is satisfactory 
in every respect save one — there is too much 
white space above the type on the opening text 
page. The effect produced thereby is displeasing. 

P. S. Foster, Elmer, New Jersey.— In general 
effect, particularly as regards the colors used, 
your Christmas greeting is quite pleasing. The 
type-group on the third page is a little too wide 
for the page, even though the type is not too 
large for such use. 

Cart J. H. ANpeRson, Amherst, Ohio.— The 
Christmas-greeting cards and folders are all of 
exceptional quality, hand-made stock being 
responsible to no small extent for their pleasing 
appearance. Very simple type arrangements are 
all that are required to produce an appearance 
of quality on hand-made stock. 

H. S. Smitu, Colorado Springs, Colorado.— 
Both the specimens you sent us are worthy of 
reproduction, but, unfortunately, the colors are 
so arranged that the engraver can not make a 
separation for that purpose in zincs, and much of 
their attractiveness would be lost in half-tone. 

WE are indebted to A. B. Bissinnar, Columbia, 
South Carolina, for a clever printing idea which 
may offer a suggestion to others of our readers. 
It is a menu for the Thanksgiving dinner of the 
men of Company D, 321st Infantry, stationed at 


Furnishing 
acts 
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Striking and seasonable house-organ cover, produced 
by Young & McCallister, Incorporated, Los Angeles, 
California. For details as to printing, read review of 
the firm’s work which appears on this page. 








77° 
Camp Jackson, printed in the center of a paper 


napkin, on which—around the menu —the 
roster of the company was printed. The work- 
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the Estey Organ Company, entitled ‘‘A Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the Home,” the title-page 
of which is reproduced. The reproduction is an 
injustice to the original, which was printed in 
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beautiful colors, but it will serve to give our 
readers an idea as to the character of the design. 

R. C. Stuart, Ithaca, New York.— Unless 
encouragement is a help we can not give you the 


manship is good in every particular. 


Getting the Best Out of Good Trucks 


IERCE-ARROW quality is insured 
by systematic factory inspection of 
workmanship and materials at every 
step in the manufacturing process. 

Pierce-Arrow performance is in- 
sured by systematic agency inspec- 
tion of truck operation in the service 
of owners. 

More than ever today when so 
much depends upon the speeding up 
of American industry, the impor- 
tance of this long continued Pierce- 
Arrow policy is appreciated by 


Pierce-Arrow agency inspection 
instructs and advises drivers and 
garage mechanics. It suggests im- 
proved methods of routing, main- 
tenance and mechanical care. It 
forestalls mechanical trouble due to 
inexperienced drivers and careless 
handling. It aims to keep every truck 
in operation a maximum of time at 
a minimum of cost. 

Pierce-Arrow factory inspection 
sees that you get good trucks. Pierce- 
Arrow agency inspection sees that 


Pierce-Arrow owners. 


you get the best out of them. 


We have received from the Morris Reiss 
Press, New York city, a collection of specimens 
of representative work of the plant, examples 
of which have been reproduced on these 
pages from time to time. In the collection 
were several which Mr. Reiss entered in a 
contest conducted by the New York Union 
Printer, one of which was awarded second 
prize in that competition. 

From Calkins & Holden, Incorporated, 
New York city, we have received an excep 
tionally fine collection of direct-mail adver 
tising literature. comprising folders, booklets, 
mailing-cards, etc., representative in quality 
of the best that has been done along this line. 
Particularly interesting are the specimens 
prepared for The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company, among them being a series of 
striking folders, each of which emphasizes a 
strong point in favor of motor-truck use and 
Pierce-Arrow trucks. The titles of these 
folders, ‘“‘Confidence in Your Investment,” 
“Speeding Up,” ‘‘ Fixed Quality,” “‘ Meeting 
the Emergency,” “‘Getting the Best Out of 
Good Trucks” and * Adaptability,”’ give one 
an insight into the character of their appeal. 
The general make-up of each item in this 
series is the same, variation being afforded 
by change of illustration and color scheme. 
One of the series is reproduced on this page. 
A booklet, ** Pierce-Arrow Enclosed Bodies,” 
is especially pleasing. It is of a character 
which suggests refinement and quality, 
absolutely essential qualities in the adver- 
tising literature of a high-grade motor-car. 
Another exceptional specimen is a folder for 


(Above). 


Getting thebest 
outof 


Good Lrucks 


The PLERCE-ARROW 
MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Below). Title-page of the same folder. 


Inside spread of striking folder —one of a 
series — prepared for The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, 
Buffalo, New York, by Calkins & Holden, Incorporated, New 
York city. 


assistance you ask for, inasmuch as the 
Christmas-greeting cards are excellent in 
every way. Our only suggestion is that on 
one or two, where there was considerable 
copy, it would have been better to set the 
text in lower-case instead of capitals, for a 
reason that is obvious, no doubt, to you — 
legibility. 

From the Federal Advertising Agency, 
New York city and Chicago, Illinois, we have 
received a particularly fine form of holiday 
greeting. It is a large folder, on the inside 
of which, beneath a cut out photographic 
mount, an exceptionally fine hand-lettered 
arrangement of Marshall Field’s ‘“‘The 
Twelve Big Principles,’ is printed. On the 
front of the cover, season’s greetings are 
printed on a tipped-on sheet. 

Tue Lees Company, Advertising, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has again forwarded the editor 
of this department a collection of direct- 
advertising forms produced under its super- 
vision from copy prepared by the organization. 
Those who have seen examples of the product 
of this organization heretofore need not be 
told of its general all-round excellence. The 
catalogue for The Crowell-Lundoff-Little 
Company, bearing the imprint of the Bert L: 
White Company, of Chicago, is a particularly 
handsome piece of work. 

D. B. Uppikr, of The Merrymount Press, 
Boston, Massachusetts, sent out as his New 
Year’s greeting a handsome folder, on the 
first page of which the greeting was printed 
from type below the title of the illustration 
**A View at Camp Devens, near Ayer, Massa- 
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chusetts.”’ 











Ruzicka. The illustration depicts soldiers 
at drill, with onlookers, at the National Army 
cantonment, barracks of the camp forming 
the background. 

Tuose who are fortunate enough to be on 
the mailing-list of the William F. Fell Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, see some 
wonderfully fine printing. No concern in 
the world does better work. The difficulty 
is that much of it is in colors, so arranged and 
of such nature that an attempt to reproduce 
it would be unfair to the producer. The 
printing executed by the Fell organization 
for the Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
and the A. B. Kirschbaum Company is of the 
best quality and must surely redound to the 
benefit of the customers. We are reproducing 
the inside pages of a folder, the pages of 
which, in the original, were nine by twelve 
inches in size, and which was printed in light 
brown and black on India tint antique laid 
paper of good quality. 

Coqueme_R, Paris, France.— We acknowl- 
edge with grateful appreciation the large 
collection of beautiful specimens of printing, 
the product of your plant. Refinement and 
taste are evident to a high degree in the 
various patriotic cards, which are effectively 


and strikingly designed as well. Colors 
chosen are delightful in every instance, 


particularly so in the menu title-page. To 
give our readers an idea of the original we 
will state that the design was printed on light 
brown cover-stock. The bands running 
across the page were, in order, blue, white 
and red, the glorious tri-color, of which we 
are all so proud, the flag under which civiliza- 
tion was saved at the Marne. The leaves 
around the panel were outlined in gold and 
filled in with a soft light green. The word 


The illustration which appears on 
the third page was printed in beautiful and deli- 
cate colors from a wood engraving by Rudolph 


Kirschbaum Clothes 
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‘“‘menu”’ was printed in gold and the type-matter, 
a quotation from General Pershing, was printed 
in brown. The limitations of reproduction in 
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half-tone make it impossible to show beautiful 
examples of color printing in one color or we 
would show this specimen here. 


We hope our 





DHERING, as in the past, to the 
all-wool principle, we announce 
the readiness of the Kirschbaum 
line for Spring and Summer, 1918. 


By making early and adequate 


yardage provision, we are enabled 
to offer a wide selection of mer- 
chandise covering what is now the 
popular price range for clothing of 
established standards. 


Your most thorough consideration 
is requested of the style models 
and fabric swatches which will be 
laid before you at an early date by 


Philadelphia 


Inside spread of large folder by the’ William F. Fell Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





HONNEUR 
GRANDE 
REPUBLIQUE 
SOEUR! 
VIVENT LES 


ETATS.UNIS. 
PRTAIN 


fi VOEUX SINCERES 


Title of folder to enclose greeting printed on a second folder. 
designed and printed by Coquemer, Paris, France. The text 
on the stamp tipped inside the blind-stamped panel is a tribute 
to the United States from General Petain. The ribbon is of 
red, white and blue stripes, the line of type at the bottom was 
printed in gold and the stamp was printed in colors. The stock 
used is heavy white hand-made cover-paper. 


Mr. Terry Peel. 


A. B. KIRSCHBAUM COMPANY 





New York 


friend and ally across the water will favor us 
with more examples of his work. 

From E. R. Lokey, chief printer of the 
United States submarine base, San Pedro, 
California, we have received some excellent 
specimens of printing, both as_ regards 
typography and presswork. In the upper 
left-hand corner of Mr. Lokey’s personal 
card he has blind-embossed a device made 
up of a submarine inside a life-buoy, through 
which a harpoon extends. An _ interesting 
item in the collection is a calendar, at the 
top of each sheet of which hali-tone illustra- 
tions are printed, showing scenes and jackies 
about the base of the under-water craft. 
This specimen, particularly, is prized by the 
writer, who doffs his hat to the tars on every 
occasion, 


H. O. Akers, Hamilton, Ontario.— A 
plain border would have been preferable to 
the highly decorative, spotty border you 
used on the ‘‘Good Printing” blotter. Such 
borders, being so prominent, detract from 
the more important type-matter, which 
should not be handicapped in performing its 
function — that of conveying information. 
Text, missal or uncial capitals should be 
used only for beginning words, as they are 
so difficult to distinguish by the average 
person that reading is a task. The type 
used is too large, especially for the text- 
matter, creating an effect of congestion 
which is not only displeasing, but difficult 
to read as well. Use more white space and 
give your type breathing room. Note 
blotter which appears on page 774. 

D. M. Benton, Macon, Georgia.— The 
“Gala Halloween Night” card is striking, 
interesting and effective. You exercised 
good judgment in using a light tint of blue 
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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY 
TAYLOR & TAYLOR - 404 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Title-page of winter issue of the 7 & T Imprint, house-organ of Taylor & Taylor, San Francisco, 
California, demonstrating effectually that most pleasing effects are obtained by the simplest form 


of arrangement. Ornament was printed in red on original page. 


for printing the exceptionally bold design, set 
in Publicity Gothic with a harmonious decorative 
treatment. Printed in black ink, this design 
would have been ordinary indeed —and quite 
too bold. In the grouping of the several items 
on the page, and in the relative prominence 
given them, your arrangement of the school 
catalogue cover-design is better than the other 
copy you sent us. 

AFTER the showing of pages from the winter 
issue of the T & T Imprini, house-organ de luxe 
of Taylor & Taylor, San Francisco, made in the 
department of “Printer’s Publicity” last month, 
it seems that no further evidence need be given 
of the superior quality of this edition. We are 
desirous at all times, however, of showing our 
readers examples of the best effort along typo- 
graphic lines, and for that reason are showing 
two other pages from the publication. To our 
readers who overlooked the “ Printer’s Publicity” 
department of the last issue we recommend that 
they take it up again. Furthermore, while that 
department is primarily interested in printing 
from an advertising standpoint, rather than from 
the standpoint of typography and design, we 
suggest that friends and devotees of this depart- 
ment follow Mr. Martin’s work closely, as in it 
they will find many ideas worth while to them, 





J. Orvitte Woop, Cleveland, 
Ohio.— The folder announcing 
your book, “The Theory and 
Practice of Printing,’”? would be 
more pleasing if the lines of the 
inside pages were uniformly 
spaced. Most of these lines are 
set solid, consequently crowded, 
while those alongside the initials 
are spaced too widely. Space 
should be the same between all 
lines on a page. The leaded lines 
would not be at all bad if space 
between words were wider to con- 
form to the space between the 
lines, but, unfortunately, spacing 
between words is not as it should 
be. We do not admire the use of 
a stronger color for printing 
initials than used for the small 
type matter. It effects a striking 
difference in tone and makes the 
initials too prominent. 

THe Watts Press, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana.— The patriotic 
blotter for the Lee State Bank is 
most assuredly a pleasing job of 
printing, and the advertising idea 
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is also good. The neatness and dignity of the 
form make it particularly adaptable to bank 
advertising. The fine rules at either end of the 
line “We invite” are superfluous, and constitute 
the only blemish on the blotter. These should 
be removed, and, instead of the words “We 
invite” only being displayed, the entire sentence 
of which those words are part should be empha- 
sized. Of course there might have been a desire 
to “camouflage” the idea, in which case the two 
words displayed could be left as they are without 
the rules, but, because of the close connection 
between them and the remaining words of the 
sentence, there should be less space between 
that line and the one below. 

THe Lake SHORE Press, Sandusky, Ohio.— 
The blotters are a little too complex in design 
through the use of too many decorative features 
—and in the excessive use of color — to score 
effectively. By simplifying the borders in some 
instances, and by eliminating decorative units 
incorporated therein for no other purpose than 
to fill space, the type could be made larger, hence 
more readable, and the added white space would 
make that type stand out. The decorative 
features subordinate it. We note on the blotter 
“Vou Can’t Lose Him,” the linear border used 
had to be spaced in places to fit in with the 
surrounding rules, which causes a displeasing 
break to appear in the border. This should have 
been considered in marking the size of the border 
of rules, which should have been made up to fit 
the unaccommodating, unchangeable size of the 
linear border. 

WE have received from Wardwell, “ printer- 
man,” Portland, Maine, a large collection of 
holiday-greeting cards and folders which he 
produced for his customers during the recent 
holiday season. In general, they are of high 
quality. We see no good reason, however, why 
Mr. Wardwell should go to the expense of 
printing the sentiment on his personal card, 
“The best year ever,” in a weak gray, making 
it rather difficult to read, and throwing the 
entire design out of balance as to tone, when 
results would have been much better had the 
type been printed in black, along with the larger 





TILL DAWN THE WINDS IN- 
SUPERABLE THRONG 
PASSED OVER LIKE ARCH: 
ANGELS IN THEIR MIGHT- 
WITH ROAR OF CHARIOTS 
FROM THEIR STORMY 
HEIGHT: » 
AND BROKEN THUNDER OF } 
MYSTERIOUS SONG— 4 
BY MARINER OR SENTRY 
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TLEMENTS OF NIGHT —. 
AND WAFTURE OF IM- 
MEASURABLE FLIGHT- 
AND HIGH: BLOWN TRUM- 
PETS MUTINOUS & STRONG: 4 
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A specimen reproduced in full size on an inside page of the T & T 
The border was originally printed in gold and the items here 


Imprint. 


shown in brown were printed in red, producing a rich effect. 
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part of the illustration. On another, the longest 
sentiment of all, he used capitals exclusively, 
notwithstanding the fact that capitals make for 
slow and difficult reading. These are, of course, 
minor details, but it is attention to minor details 
that makes good printing possible. 

As a boy, when some one apprised the writer 
of something on the order of papaws, wild grapes, 
etc., which he had found in the vicinity of 
home, but which we had never run across — and 
when we indicated our surprise —the lucky lad 
would remark, ‘“O, the woods are full of ’em.” 
We are tempted to apply the same remark when 
some printer, doing a high grade of work — yes, 
a decidedly high grade of work — sends specimens 
to us for the first time. We often wonder if 
printers — many of them, we mean — hide their 
light under a bushel as effectively from their local 
potential customers as they do from us. In the 
case of The Bachmeyer Press, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
however, THE INLAND PRINTER seems to be the 
only party kept in the dark, for the initial con- 
tribution of that firm to this department is made 
up of two remarkably fine examples of advertising 
designed to promote business for the company. 
In typography, in color use, in good advertising 
sense and in format as a whole, these specimens 
deserve a place -alongside the best effort in 
printing. It is a joy to look them over. One 
a booklet entitled ““The Right Equipment for 
Fine Printing,” and the other a folder, ‘‘ Where 
Fine Printing is Done Efficiently,” supply 
absolutely incontrovertible evidence of the ability 
of the Bachmeyer organization to turn out the 
best of printing. The booklet, which is 514 by 
734 inches in size, has a particularly distinctive 
cover-design, printed in unusual colors — but 
colors which, for their softness and harmony, 
could hardly be improved upon. The cover- 
stock is a light brown and the design is printed 
from a harmonious middle-value blue and a 
variation of terra cotta. The arrangement of the 
inside pages is effective and pleasing, a view in 
the plant being shown on each one. The folder 
was also printed in colors, on heavy, gray cover- 
stock with a deckled outside edge, double folded 
to the size of ten by thirteen inches. The 
reproduction of the title of this folder does scant 
justice to the original, but we want to give our 
readers an idea of the character of this work. We 
are advised that THe INLAND PRINTER is now 
on the Bachmeyer mailing-list, so perhaps we 
will soon be able to show reproductions from 
specimens where the color separation will not 
make it impossible to show the work in its true 
value and to the credit of the house. 

B. W. Rapctirre, Macon, Georgia.— Your 
work, as we have stated before, is all that good 
printing should be. We admire it. The two 
patriotic cards, one used as a stuffer by The J. W. 
Burke Company, your employers, and the other 
designed to be attached to electric lights to ‘‘save 
juice,” and which was sent out to Macon business 
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First page of striking folder by The Bachmeyer Press, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The original was printed in colors on 


gray cover stock; the page size was 10 by 13 inches. 


firms by the company with its compliments, 

are especially good. One is shown. The office 

stationery embellished with holiday decoration 

represents a good idea, one many firms could use 
to advantage during the holiday season. 

TueoporeE P. Wrtson, Winchester, Massa- 

chusetts.—The design for your several stationery 

forms, hand-lettered, arranged 

by Charles Capon, formerly of 

the Amsden Studios, Cleveland, 





Save the (oal 
And save the Fuice 
Turn out the Lights 
When not in use 





Ohio, but now back in Boston, 
is quite distinctive and well 
executed. As stated before in 
these columns, Mr. Wilson, who 
publishes The Winchester Star 
and operates a job- printing 
department in connection, uses 
a new design for his bills and 
statements each month. In 
this connection, he writes as 
follows: “I have continued 
this through the year and find 
that it brings considerable com- 
ment from my customers — also 
increased orders in creating a 








Card<to be hung to electric lights. 


Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Designed, printed and mailed asa 
patriotic conservation effort by The J. W. Burke 


desire for a change in their own 
stationery.”” For January, Mr. 
Wilson sent out bills embellished 
with holiday decorations, one of 
which bears the words ‘ Greet- 


ings 1918,” the design being printed in season- 
able colors, green and red. 

From W. M. Young, illustrator for advertisers, 
we have received two interesting folders; on the 
second page of each is a good illustration of a view 
inside the loop district of Chicago, printed from 
line etchings over solid backgrounds printed in 
brown, tooled to emphasize the high lights of 
the illustrations. This part of the work is 
deserving of the highest praise. On the third 
page of each the advertising-matter is printed 
from etchings of hand-lettering. The work in 
this respect is interesting, but hardly as readable 
as most advertisers would like, for, in the letter- 
ing, the artist has followed out an old canon of 
the letterer’s craft which specifies that round 
letters such as ‘“‘o,” “‘e,” “‘c,”’ etc., should be 
wide, whereas letters such as “m,” “n,” “h,” 
etc., which can be compressed, be made thin. 
This changing the form of letters in a word 
represents poor judgment, for, although it makes 
for novelty, it also makes the matter difficult to 
read and irritating to the reader. Novelty should 
not be obtained at the expense of legibility. 

AGAIN we are indebted to Fuller & Smith, 
operating a general advertising office in Cleveland, 
Ohio, for a large collection of direct-advertising 
forms prepared by that clever organization. It 
would require more space than we have available 
to recount all the good qualities found in the 
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specimens making up this collection, that is, to 
the extent that such a recounting would prove 
helpful to our readers. Since all are printed in 
such colors, and in such a way, that, however 
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difficulty experienced in reading it. The man 
who said the obvious so concisely, ‘Type was 
made to read,’”’ must have gained Mr. Hunt’s 
ear, for readability is a valuable attribute of his 
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is lost in a needless effort to square that line up 
to the length of another, as you did the figures 
“t918” on THE INLAND PRINTER design. This 
line need not have been the full Jength of the 


F a fool be associated with a wise 
man even all his life, he will perceive 
the truth as little as a spoon perceives 

the taste of soup. 


The ten Bosch Company «Printers 
121 Second Street - San Francisco 
Telephone Sutter 2317 


Readable type and generous white space make this blotter by Haywood H. Hunt especially pleasing. 


beautiful and effective in the originals, satis- 
factory reproduction can not be made, we can 
not reproduce them. Sufficient to say, however, 
that no better work is being done in this line, a 
fact that clients of the company have, no doubt, 
found true, to their own satisfaction. While, of 
course, Fuller & Smith, being 
advertisers and not printers, 
did not do the printing, that 
company is responsible for the 
high quality of the product. 
Knowing good printing and 
supervising the production of 
it are absolutely essential if an 
advertising organization is to 
be successful, and the Fuller & 
Smith organization appears to 
score in this respect, as well 
as in others, if the specimens 
we refer to are an indication. 

Reapers of this department 
were introduced to the work 
Haywood H. Hunt is doing 
with The ten Bosch Company, 
of San Francisco, California, 
some months ago when several 
of his exceptionally simple and 
effective designs were shown. Mr. Hunt has 
lately sent us another large collection of specimens 
to look over and we assure the gentleman that it 
was with great pleasure and satisfaction that we 
did so. Practically all of his work is done with 


The ten Bosch Company 


Offices 
121.Second Street 
San Francisco 


work. Several interesting specimens are repro- 
duced, not by any means the best, but those 
which, in our judgment, will prove most valu- 
able in suggestion to all our readers. 

Atvin E. Mowrey, Du Bois, Pennsylvania.— 
The specimens sent us are of average quality. 


The ten Bosch Company - Printers 


121 Second Street - San Francisco, California 


Telephone Sutter 2317 


John R. ten Bosch 


A simple but interesting business-card, also by Mr. Hunt. 


All are good except the cover-designs for The 
American Printer and THE INLAND PRINTER, 
on each of which the type-matter is overshadowed 
by the decoration to such an extent that the 
former is fairly stifled The fact that the colors 


Publishers of 


War Tax 


one above, “‘ March,” and, without letter-spacing 
the effect would be better throughout. The 
border around The Amervican Printer design is 
altogether too complex and forceful. {t is not 
pleasing. Large masses of matter should not be 
set in capitals exclusively, as you handled the 
card for Robert B. Esseltyn 
Company, expecially because 
capitals are difficult to read. 
F. J. FunrMAN, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.— The booklet, 
“Historical Sketch,” is an 
ambitious production and, for 
the most part, is well executed. 
We do not admire the use of 
uncial capitals for the title. 
Such letters are good for the 
beginning of words, but to 
letter or set in type entire 
words in them results in an 
illegible, unattractive line or 
mass. The ornament on the 
cover is printed backwards as 
regards the use of color. The 
darker brown should have 
been used where you used the 
lighter brown and vice versa. 
We believe it would have been better to use two 
instead of three colors on the cover, as the effect 
gained by the use of the third is unworthy of the 
expense and effort expended in its use. We 
suggest that the middle brown be eliminated, 


Publishers 
Printers 
Engravers 


A letter-head design which is all that could be desired, yet so simple and easily done as to suggest to some that insufficient effort was put upon it. 


the two excellent roman faces, Cloister Old Style 
and Caslon. All his work is intelligent in every 
respect; it is not only pleasing in appearance 
and inviting to the eye, but goes further and does 
not place a strain upon the eye because of any 


used for the border on THE INLAND PRINTER 
cover are not strong, makes it the less offensive 
of the two designs, and if the type were larger 
the result would, no doubt, be pleasing. It is 
not good taste to so letter-space a line that unity 


the bulk of the ornament to be printed in the 
dark brown along with the type and lettering, 
the lighter brown being utilized for the border 
and the tint portions of the ornament. The lines 
of the title-page could be raised one pica with 








ow we 
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an improved result. Type-pages are satisfactory 
— although lines are not uniformly spaced — and 
the border is pleasing and appropriate. 

DwRING the past month we have received from 
Harry W. Leggett, Ottawa, Ontario, a collection 
of good hand-lettered motto-cards 
which he has executed from time 
to time, practically all of which 
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this department and the department of *‘ Printer’s 
Publicity.” Now comes a_ six-page folder 
entitled ‘“‘ More Evidence,” on the three inside 
pages of which, and also on the back page, which 
folds inside, actual and complete specimens of 


sis 


judgment manifested in all the units heretofore 
received presage the success of the campaign. 
The printer has exceptional advertising oppor- 
tunities, not having to be content to show a 
picture of his product, but being able to show the 
actual product. Many others could 
follow the lead of The Holmes 
Press in submitting “‘more evi- 





have heretofore been reproduced 
in THe INLAND PRINTER. Mr. 
Leggett recently reprinted a 
number of copies of each of them 
to be sold at a charity bazaar, his 
contribution, no doubt, to some 
worthy war relief enterprise. In 
writing us, Mr. Leggett stated: 
“Possibly I shall not do any more 
of them, so, before they go, I am 
sending you a lot for yourself with 
the idea that possibly you will 
find some of them sufficiently 
interesting to keep.’”’ He sur- 
mised rightly, for we have retained 
certain of them for several years, 
and are more than glad to get 
those we did not have. We 
have long considered Mr. Leg- 
gett one of the shining lights of 
Canadian printing craft. Along | 
with the motto-cards, he sent 
some little forms, of which he 
correctly writes: ‘‘I am sending 
you copies of three little forms 
which I think demonstrate that 
typography does not always need 
elaborate decoration, nor even the 
second color, to produce attractive 
results.” 

J. Henry StepHaAny, Brooklyn, 
New York.— The business-card, 
in which your name, as written, { 
appears in reverse on what seems 
to be a daub of ink or paint, is 
quite unique and striking. It is 
reproduced in the hope that it 
will offer a suggestion for adapta- i 
tion by other readers. 

Tue Stott Printinc House, 
Detroit, Michigan, took the war 
message of President Wilson as = 





HOwaARD VAN SCIVER: 


Two Hundred & Eleven West Freemason Street» NORFOLK,VIRGINIA 


dence” in the form of concrete 
examples of what they can 
accomplish for buyers of printing, 
especially advertisers. The ex- 
ample of taking a dose of his own 
medicine has its effect also. 
GeorcGe O. McCartiy, Gor- 
don, Nebraska.— Some of the 
specimens are good, but others 
are subject to improvement, 
particularly as regards the align- 
ment of initials. In using initials 
of well defined outlines, the top 
of the letter or block should align 
exactly with the top of the first 
line alongside, and the bottom of 
the letter, or block, with the 
bottom of the last line alongside. 
On the Mildred Stepp card, ‘* The 
mission of art,” etc., the initial 
is too high, and it does not align 
at the bottom with the bottom of 
the last line at its side. The 
Journal card, “The mintage of 
wisdom,”’ etc., illustrates another 
improper use of an initial that 
might easily have been corrected 
with a resultant improvement in 
other respects. The bottom of 
the initial does not line up with 
the bottom of the last line along- 
side. There is too much space 
between lines, by reducing which 
the initial could be easily brought 
into alignment. Margins are too 
small on this card, which prompts 
the suggestion that had smaller 
type been used, resulting in more 
white space at the sides, the dis- 
tribution of white space would 
have been better throughout. 
Where the plain letter ‘“‘T”’ is 








copy and with it got out a hand- 
some brochure to send to friends 
at Christmas time. The book is 
covered with Japanese hand-made 
stock of a deep red color, on which 
a rule border and an ornament, in the center of 
which the dome of the Capitol at Washington 
appears, are printed in a deeper shade o! the 
same color as the stock, and the title, ‘The War 
Message of President Wilson,” above the orna- 
ment and inside the border, is printed in gold. 
The book is tied with a cord harmonizing with 
the color of the stock. All the pages, which are 
printed on Strathmore De Luxe, are double- 
folded and on the page following the title-page, 
and facing the first page of text, a large portrait 
of President Wilson is tipped. 
This specimen is one of several 
received during the past two 
months which are representative 
of the best work possible in the 
graphic arts field, a specimen 
which demonstrates that printing 
can indeed be a work of art if 
intelligence and skill are combined 
with good paper. The book is 
834 by 1314 inches in size, the 
cover extending beyond the inside 
pages. It was sent out in a card- 
board box, neatly covered with 
rich brown paper. 

Tue Hormes Press, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, is conducting 
quite an extensive campaign for 
more business, and several of the 
units have heretofore been repro- 
duced and commented upon in 





An unusual letter-head arrangement by Howard Van Sciver, Norfolk, Virginia. 


booklets and poster stamps produced by the 
company are tipped, heavy green cover-stock 
being used for the folder. On the first outside 
page, an effective title appears and below each 
specimen, on the folder itsel’, good advertising 
logic is printed, in one case the following being 
used: ‘‘There are many ways of making a 
booklet. The result depends on the method and 
brains used in its production. Are the best of 
these too good for your business?”? The high 
quality of workmanship and the good taste and 


used as an initial, the lines along- 
side should not be indented, as is 
customary on full-faced letters 
and squared block initials, inas 
much as the white space on the 
letter itseli is sufficient to indicate that the 
letter is not part of any word except the first. 
In like manner, when the letters “A”? and “L’ 
are used as initials, the letters should be mortised 
at the top to admit of running the first line close 
to the letter itself, succeeding lines to be set 
flush to the tvpe block. 

Harry W. Oscoon, Jersey City, New Jersey.— 
The Christmas issue of The Mirror, published 
and printed by pupils of the vocational depart- 
ment of public school No. 24, is very good indeed. 
The text pages are pleasing and 
readable, a good size o/ type, gen- 
crally well spaced as to words and 
lines, facilitating reading. We 
note that in some cases. how- 
ever, the lads have not spaced all 
words of a line uniformly, in one 
or two instances the space neces 
sary to fill out and justify the line 
being placed between the last 
two or three words. It is espe 


? 


MORE THAN cially important that beginners 
A SALESMAN should be taught careful spacing, 


Telephone 3474 Greenpoint 


A.novel business-card. 


for, if they start out with the idea 
that “it don’t make much differ- 
ence,” they will generally wind 
up as indifferent spacers and, 
therefore, poor compositors. The 
cover-design, evidently printed 
from hand-cut blocks, is especially 
pleasing and appropriate. 
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In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Result of Advertisement Contest. 


The contest in the composition of a small advertisement 
announced in the department of ‘‘Newspaper Work,” of our 
December issue, was particularly for printers employed in 
country newspaper offices. We did not want them to be 
compelled to compete with the printers of the cities, who 
generally have a larger equipment at their command and 
better type-faces to work 
with. The copy selected 
was from an advertise- 
ment which appeared in 
a small town newspaper, 
typical of the general 
run of such advertising, 
and for that reason the 
result of the contest 
should prove especially 
interesting to printers so 
situated, and the repro- 
duction of the specimens 
should prove helpful in 
suggestion to them. 

We are somewhat dis- 
appointed in the quality 
of specimens entered in 
the contest, and, as there 
were none that stood 
out particularly, and as 
among many there was 
little room for choice, 
some readers will no 
doubt disagree with the 
awards of the judges. 
No fairer means of deter- 
mining the result of a 
contest could be devised, 
we feel certain. Seven 
judges were given all the 
advertisements and were 
instructed to select the 
five which they consid- 
ered the best, and to number these in order from one to five 
as the entries appealed to them. The judges were instructed 
to base their decisions on everything essential to a good news- 
paper advertisement — appearance, display, legibility, ease of 
comprehension, etc. For that reason the most pleasing 
typographic form, the advertisement wherein the canors of 
art as applied to typography were followed most consistently, 
did not win a prize. Likewise, some well-displayed advertise- 
ments did not land because they were poor from a typographic 
standpoint. Although none of the seven judges selected the 
same advertisement for first place, we feel that the composite 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Harvest Dishes 


AT BOTTOM PRICES 


Closing Out Old Patterns 


Glass Water Sets. All styles and prices 
Glass Tumblers, from 3c up to 50c each 
Jelly Glasses and Jelly Molds 


Mason Fruit Jars and Jar Caps 
Big Assortment 
of Guaranteed Aluminum-Ware 


at Reasonable Prices 


LEMONS, special price, 12 for 20¢ 


Bishops’ China House 


Next to the Biggest Store in Monmouth 





First Place. 
No. 51.—K. A. Stottey, Newark, N. J. 








These discussions and examples will be 
By this method 





award eliminates the influence of personal preference as far 
as possible among specimens of almost equal merit, and makes 
the decision just and fair. 

The score was determined in this manner: First place by 
one judge entitled a specimen to five points; second place to 
four points; third place to three points; fourth place to two 
points; and fifth place to one point. While, as stated, no two 
judges selected the same 
specimen for first place, 
it is obvious that the 
specimen which received 
the highest rating by the 
most judges deserved to 
win out. Several of the 
specimens entered were 
given places by three 
judges, some by only 
two, and others by only 
one; but of the seventy- 
five advertisements we 
received, only nineteen 
were considered by all 
seven of the judges, which 
goes to show that the 
decision simmered down 
to a comparatively few. 
Each judge made his 
decision without knowl- 
edge of the choice of any 
other. All of the nineteen 
advertisements awarded 
a place by any one judge 
are reproduced on these 
pages, and the number 
of points earned by each 
and their rank can be 
determined quickly from 
the judges’ returns below. 

The selections of the 
judges follow in the order 
of their choice: 

F. J. TRrezisk, superintendent, Bert L. White Printing 
Company, Chicago: 1, No. 41; 2, No. 40; 3, No. 39; 4, 
No. 42. (No fifth choice made). 

J. M. TENBrRooK, superintendent, 
Company, Chicago: 1, No. 13; 2, No. 41; 
No. 39; 5, No. 48. 

E. N. Cootman, foreman, Bert L. White Printing Company, 











Henry O. Shepard 
3, No. 51; 4, 


Chicago: 1, No: 4032, NOs.S03 3, Now 4234, Nov 165-5, 
No. 48. 
Harry HILitMan, editor, THE INLAND PRINTER: 1, No. 


53; 2, No. 51; 3, No. 16; 4, No. 40; 5, No. 40. 
















Closing Out Old Patterns 


Harvest Dishes 


at Bottom Prices 


Glass Water Sets—all | Jelly Glasses and Jelly 
styles and prices. Molds. 
Glass Tumblers from 


Big assortment of guar- 
3c up to 50c each. bg & 


anteed Aluminum- 
Mason Fruit Jars and Ware at reasonable 
Jar Caps. prices. 





| LEMONS “set! 12 for 2a | 








Bishops’ China House 








Next to the Biggest Store in Monmouth 





No. 40.—F Rep E. Preye, Jersey City, N. J. 


— 
Harvest Dishes 


at bottom prices 
Big assortment 
tiie Glass Water Sets. [2X5 picts 
— Glass Tumblers from 3c 
reasonableprices tg 5c each. Jelly Glasses 
Lemons, and Jelly Molds. Mason 


SPECIAL PRICE Fruit Jars and Jar Caps 
12 for 20c 


BISHOPS’ HOUSE 


“Ntooeet sorein MONMOUTH 


















Closing out old patterns 














No. 13.—S. SMOLKA, Jersey City, N. J. 





Bishops’ 


China House 





Closing Out Old ‘Patterns 


y. (LEMONS ) 
fol 12 for 20c 














No. 30.—A. E. SCHNEIDER, Galesburg, III. 





HARVEST DISHES 


Closing out Old Patterns at 
Bottom Prices 


GLASS WATER SETS MASON FRUIT JARS 
All Styles and Prices. AND JAR CAPS 


GLASSTUMBLERS — AL UMINUM-WARE 


From 3c up to 50c each. BigAssortmentofguar- 


anteed ALUMINUM-WARE 
at Reasonable Prices. 


JELLY GLASSES AND 
JELLY MOLDS 


Lemons, Special Price, 12 for 20c 


BISHOPS’ CHINA HOUSE 


‘NEXT TO THE BIGGEST STORE IN MONMOUTH 














No. 16.— Epmunp F. Krauss, Newark, N. 
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Harvest Dishes 
at Bottom Prices 


Closing out old patterns. Glass wa- 
ter sets. Allstyles and prices. Jelly 

lasses and Jelly 
Moulds. Mason Fruit 
Jars and Caps. Big 
assortment of guar- 
anteed Alumnuim-ware at reason- 
able prices. Lemons, special price, 
twelve for twenty cents. 


BISHOPS’ 














CHINA HOUSE [omni soc 








No. 39.— BEN WILEY, Charleston, III. 


ALSO CONSIDERED 
BY THE JUDGES 


HE reproductions on this 

page are of some of those 
advertisements entered in the 
contest which, while not win- 
ning prizes, were given points 
by one or more judges. The 
showing is interesting, particu- 
larly as it illustrates how dif- 
ferently identical copy may be 
arranged. From the dignified 
and conservative No. 48, which 
is pleasing and artistic, but 
weak from a publicity stand- 
point, to the blazing and novel 
No. 45, which is too revolu- 
tionary, we see all varieties 
of advertisement composition. 
Contributors whose advertise- 
ments were designed along 
conventional lines after the 
fashion of the first-prize winner 
may wonder why a “ freak” 
arrangement, such as No. 45, 
was given any consideration. 
One judge only gave it one 
point, no doubt because of 
the influence of its novelty 
and interest arousing value. 
Points earned by each adver 
tisement may be determined 
upon reference to returns of 
judges on the preceding page. 








q closing 
out old 


patterns. 


harvest ¢-: 


sets, 
glass, all styles 
and prices. 


I tumblers 
glass, from 
3 3c up to 50c each 
at bottom prices Gis 

glasses 
and jelly moulds. 








mason 
fruit jars 


bishops <-* 


china house “= 


next tothe biggest store in monmouth 
aluminumware at 
reasonable prices 








No. 45.—H. W. HAwtey, Monmouth, III. 
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HARVEST DISHES 


Closing out Old Patterns at 
Bottom Prices 


GLASS WATER SETS (GLASS TUMBLERS 
All Styles and Prices. From 3c up to 50c each. 


JELLY GLASSES AND ~~ MASON FRUIT JARS 
JELLY MOLDS AND JAR CAPS 


ALUMINUM-WARE-Big Assortment of guar- 
anteed ALUMINUM-Ware at Reasonable Prices. 


LEMONS, Special Price, 12 for 20¢ 


BISHOPS’ CHINA HOUSE 


NEXT TO THE BIGGEST STORE IN MONMOUTH 











No. 47.— Epmunp F. Krauss, Newark, N. J. 








Harvest Dishes 


At Bottom Prices 








Closing Out Old Patterns 





Glass Water Sets Mason Fruit Jars 
All Styles and Prices and Jar Capp * 


Glass Tumblers 
from 3c up to SOc each gueranteed 
Jelly Glasses Aluminum-Ware 


and Jelly Molds at reasonable prices 


Big assortment of 








Lemons, Special Price, 12 for 20c 





Bishop’s China House 


Next to the Biggest Store in Monmouth 











No. 50.—H. R. Liscuer, Waverly, Iowa. 





HARVEST: DISHES 
4t BOTTOM PRICES 


CLOSING OUT OLD PATTERNS 








Gass Water Sets JELLY Glasses and 
all styles and prices Jelly Molds 


~ 
Gi ASS Tumblers 


from 3c up to Sic each 


NBs Aascarscent of 
Guaranteed Aluminum 
Mason Fruit Jars | Ware at reasonable 
and Jar Caps prices 








Lemons, special price, 12 for 20¢ 





BISHOPS’ CHINA HOUSE 


NEXT TO THE BIGGEST STORE IN MONMOUTH 








No. 48.—Morris Retss Press, New York city. 








Harvest Dishes 
AT BOTTOM PRICES 


Closing Out Old Patterns 





Glass Jelly se fi 
Water Sets Glasses Aluminum 
All Styles ane Ware 


and Prices Jelly Molds 


Reasonable Prices 








Glass Mason Lemons 
Tumblers Fruit Jars Special 
ae ae Price 
to 50 each Jar Caps 12 for 20c 























Next to the Biggest S Monmouth 








BISHOPS’ CHINA HOUSE l] 























No. 57.—H. W. BAtpwrn, South Elgin, II. 
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Joun M. Larkinc, foreman job-printing department, 
Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago: 1, No. 68; 2, No. 30; 
3, No. 42; 4, No. 57; 5, No. 45. 

J. L. FRAziER, associate editor, THE INLAND PRINTER: 
1, No. 51; 2, No. 47; 3, No. 53; 4, No. 49; 5, No. 40. 

Joun C. Crayton, Clayton Advertising Service, Chicago: 
1, No; 25. 2; No: 20; 3, No. 47; 4; No. 64s 5, No: 68: 
Summing up, it is found that 


“The contributor of advertisement No. 2, which I have 
given first place, has surely got the unusual in the introduction 
of the typewriter type for the items with prices. He has also 
given good display to the feature of the advertisement, ‘Harvest 
dishes at bottom prices — closing out old patterns.’ This 
advertisement will, I believe, be read and acted upon where 
the more formal type of composition would be passed by. 
“The contributor of No. 20 has 
taken for his main display what 












the entry of K. A. Stoltey, Newark, 


New Jersey, No. 51, received the undoubtedly is a strong feature 
HARVEST in the mind of the advertiser, 


most points, twelve, and is entitled 
to first prize. 
The entry of S. Smolka, Jersey 


To the thrifty housewife, especially 
City, New Jersey, No. 41, was at a time like this when economy 
is the watchword, this head-line 


second with nine points. 


Three advertisements — No. at bottom prices. Miasieisiaieniia would undoubtedly have quite a 
42 by the Morris Reiss Press, New Closing out old patterns. of guaranteed tremendous appeal. The display 
York city; No. 49 by F. A. Burns, Glass Water Sets. [55725] Aluminum- of this advertisement is unusual. 
Pasadena, California, and No. 53 a Nr ene Seen LAD SONEES Ware « It is easy to read all that the 
by Samuel A. Bartels, Chicago, Glass Tumblers from 3c ae advertiser has to say. Of course, 
Illinois — tied for third place with to 50c each. Jelly Glasses le it is open to criticism because of 
eight points each. and Jelly Molds. Mason presse the lower-case ‘b’ beginning the 


It will be noted above, and Fruit Jars and Jar Caps 12 for 20¢ advertiser’s name, and the lower- 


from the reproductions on page 


780, that Mr. Clayton’s selections 9 town. This, it seems to me, is 
are widely at variance with those carrying the desire for novelty 
too far — and without purpose. 


China House in Monmouth 


of the other judges. Since Mr. 
Clayton has made a pronounced 
success in the direct-advertising 





Next to the biggest store 






“Lemons, special price, 12 for 20¢.’ 











case ‘m’ starting the name of the 





“In advertisement No. 47 we 
have an entirely different type of 
display. But the reason I have 














field, and as he was a printer of 


exceptional talent before that, his Suscnd Plane 
opinions are worthy of considera- No. 41.—By S. SMOLKA, Jersey City, N. J. 


tion. While printers are apt to 

overlook advertising features to a certain extent in their 
admiration of good typography, in like manner the advertising 
man is likely to discount the value of good typography in favor 
of strong and striking effects — for a ‘“‘smash”’ as he terms it. 








Harvest Dishes at 
Bottom Prices 


Closing Out Old Patterns 


Glass Water Sets Glass Tumblers 


All Styles and Prices From 8c up to 50c each 


' Jelly Glasses and Jelly Molds 
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Harvest 
Dishes— 


At Bottom Prices 


Ciosinc Out Op Patterns 





selected this for third place is on 
account of the admirable use of 
white space. For example, we 
have the feature of the advertisement, ‘Lemons, special price, 
12 for 20c,’ in twelve-point, yet, because of the display of the 
rest of the advertisement, and the clever way in which the 
whiting of the matter has been handled, this line stands out 
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HARVEST DISHES 
at BOTTOM PRICES 


Closing Out Old Patterns 


GLASS WATER SETS—all styles and prices. 
GLASS TUMBLERS from 3c up to S0c each. 
JELLY GLASSES and Jelly Moulds. 





Mason Fruit Jars and Jar Caps 





Big Assortment of 
Guaranteed Aluminum- Ware 


at Reasonable Prices 















Lemons, Special Price, 12 for 20c 


Bishops’ China House 


Next to the Biggest Store in Monmouth 


LEMONS 
































Mr. Clayton’s specimens surely have the said ‘‘smash”’— 
more, perhaps, than many consider desirable — and in support 
of his decisions he has written as follows: 

“There are two fundamentals in newspaper advertising, as 
I look at the matter — unusual dispiay to attract attention to 
your advertisement in the mass of advertisements appearing 
on the page, and the bringing out of the vital feature in such 
a way that the reader immediately grasps what you are driving 
at and is impelled to read the remainder of the advertisement. 
(Of course, there is the curiosity-appealing advertisement, 
which comes in a different class from those we are reviewing.) 


@ Glass water sets —all styles and prices 
Glass tumblers from 3c up to 50c each 
Jelly glasses and jelly molds. Mason fruit 
jars and jar caps. Big assortment of 
GUARANTEED ALUMINUM-WARE 


at reasonable prices 


bem RSHOFRS cu 


Next to the Biggest Store in MONMOUTH 







No. 53.— By SAMUEL A. BarrTELs, Chicago, Ill. No. 42.— By Morris Retss Press, New York city. No. 49.— By F. A. Burns, Pasadena, Cal. 


Tied for Third Place. 





MASON FRUIT JARS and Jar Caps. 


Big assortment of guaranteed ALUMINUM 
WARE at reasonable prices. 
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Lemons, special price, 12 for 20c 

























HOUSE 


Bishops China House 


Next ta the Biggest Store In Monmouth 



































clearly. Moreover, the head-line, ‘Harvest dishes — closing 
out old patterns at bottom prices,’ is extremely legible. 

‘The contributor of No. 64, to whom I have awarded fourth 
place, has gone right to it, so to speak, in that he has made a 
display of the wording, ‘Glass Tumblers from 3c up to 5oc each. 
This is a distinct appeal to thrift. But, I wish this man had 
used better judgment with the matter inside the panel by 
eliminating some of the rules and indenting part of his matter 
so that it would have been more easily read. 

“Advertisement No. 68 is one of the finest examples of 
grouping, with a view to legibility, that I have seen. The 












/ 


border at the top and bottom fits in admirably with the type 
used. Any compositor who wants an excellent example of 
grouped display with a view to making every part of the 
advertisement readable would do well to study this specimen. 

“Let it be distinctly understood that the advertising value 
of an advertisement has first appeal for me. If, however, in 
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Mass.; Wild & Stevens, Boston, Mass.; Castle-Pierce Press, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa, Ont.; 
Jeannette Publishing Company, Jeannette, Pa.; Brock-Haffner 
Press, Denver, Colo.; The Baltimore News, Baltimore, Md.; 
Clarence S. Nathan, Incorporated, New York city; Gray 
Printing Company, Fostoria, Ohio; The Waupun Leader, 


HARVEST 
DISHES 


CLOSING OUT OLD PATTERNS 
Glass Tumblers| --Mason |--Glase 
from 3c up to | Pruit Water Sets 
50c Each Jare and/All Styles 
Big Assortment Jar Capsiand Prices 
of Guaranteed | --Lemons|--Jelly 
Aluninumware Special |Glasees 
at Reasonable | Price 12jand Jelly 
Prices for 20¢ |Moulds 


Bishops China House 


lemons 
price L2 for 20c 


+... harvest dishes at bottom prices 
closing out old patterns 











mason fruit 
jelly glasses 


bishops house 


next to the biggest store in monmouth 





TUMBLERS *~ 





HARVEST DISHES 

AT BOTTOM PRICES 

CLOSING OUT OLD PATTERNS 

MASON FRUIT JARS AND JAR CAPS 
AND JELL' 


CHINA HOUSE 








Ware fire’ 


Harvest 
Dishes 


at Bottom 














Next to the Biggest Store in Monmouth 


Next to the Biggest Store in Monmouth 


No. 2.—H. W. Haw.ey, Monmouth, IIl. No. 20.—H. W. HAWLEY. 


The Selections of 


addition to being a strong advertisement from this point of 
view, it also has the feature of correct typography, it, of course, 
is that much better. 

“The standard of the seventy-five advertisements sent in 
is remarkably good. If more of the contributors had thought 
of the purpose of the advertisement — what the advertiser 
was trying to do—I believe they would have succeeded in 
getting a higher place.” 

Those who entered specimens in the contest are as follows: 
H. W. Hawley, Monmouth, Ill.; George A. Robinson, Mon- 
mouth, Ill.; William J. Putthoff, Kansas City, Mo.; Chester 
Graham, Jersey City N. J.; C. Harry Eckert, Allentown, Pa.; 
Victor Wooldridge, Kansas City, Mo.; C. W. Hurson, Laurens, 
S. C.; S. Smolka, Jersey City, N. J.; Fred Atkinson, Hamil- 
ton, Ont.; Morris Reiss Press, New York city; Edmund F. 
Krauss, Newark, N. J.; Chalmer Runkle, Greenville, Ohio; 
Carl Roessler, Allentown, Pa.; Harold J. Sonntag, Allentown, 
Pa.; Arthur Tock, Dwight, IIl.; S. L. Bojasse, Raleigh, N. C.; 
C. E. Ruffin, Raleigh, N. C.; A. E. Clark, Gordon, Neb.; S. S. 
Ott, Springfield, Ohio; A. E. Schneider, Galesburg, Ill.; A. A. 
Leland, Westboro, Mass.; F. P. Dress, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
James M. Ramsey, Pasadena, Cal.; Harry Carpenter, Allen- 
town, Pa.; John M. Huntz, Chilton, Wis.; Ben Wiley, Charles- 
ton, Ill.; Fred E. Preye, Jersey City, N. J.; R. W. Haylett, 
Royal Oak, Mich.; Carol Schaffer, Allentown, Pa.; H. R. 
Lischer, Waverly, Iowa; E. A. Burns, Pasadena, Cal.; K. A. 
Stoltey, Newark, N. J.; W. A. Ackerman, Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
Samuel A. Bartels, Chicago, Ill.; Chester A. Lyle, Allentown, 
Pa.; Charles F. Skelly, Altoona, Pa.; C. Garrett Meirs, Allen- 
town, Pa.; H. W. Baldwin, South Elgin, Ill.; Paul S. Wel- 
terick, Ft. Dodge, Iowa; G. Lemelin, Quebec, Que.; J. D. 
MacLachlan, Toronto, Ont.; F.S. Ward, Baldwinsville, N. Y.; 
Otis E. Goble, Findlay, Ohio; Leo K. Williams, Omaha, Neb.; 
D. C. Walker, Wichita Falls, Tex.; S. Williams, Newark N. J.; 
Charles McKeever, New York city; Thomas Carroll, New 
York city; Edw. Steigelman, Mt. Healthy, Ohio; Joe Phillipe, 
Bellevue, Ky. 





Calendars Received. 


Tue following firms have favored THE INLAND PRINTER 
with their calendars for the year 1918, all of which are 
appreciated both for their practical value and as representative 
high-grade work in the graphic arts: The Sullivan Printing 
Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Stettiner Brothers, New 
York city; Massey-Harris, Toronto, Ont.; Crane & Co., Dalton, 





Next to the Biggest BESEESESEESESEEEEES 
Store in Monmouth SESEESEEEREREREEEEE 


No. 64.—H. W. HawLey. No. 68.—H. W. Haw Ley. 


an Advertising Man. 


Waupun, Wis.; The C. F. Heller Bindery, Reading, Pa.; 
William F. Fell Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay Printing 
Ink Company, Incorporated, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H.C. Goettsche, 
expert accountant, Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Blair Company, 
Huntingdon, Pa.; Oscar F. Jackson, Lansing, Mich.; Standard 
Printing Company, Providence, R. I.; Duggan Printing 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; The Commonwealth Press, 
Worcester, Mass.; Goldschmidt Thermit Company, New 
York city; The Printing Art, Cambridge, Mass.; Anthony & 
Egloff, Rochester, N. Y.; John Royle & Sons, Paterson, 
N. J.; Paper Box Manufacturers’ Trade Journal, The Shears 
Publishing Company, Lafayette, Ind.; St. Bride Foundation 
Printing School, London, England; Tokyo Tsukiji Type 
Foundry, Tokyo, Japan; Eilert Printing Company, New York 
city; Bourke-Rice Envelope Company, Chicago, Ill.; Boston 
Trade School, Boston, Mass.; The Holmes Press, Philadelphia 
Pa.; Ye Cloister Print Shop, Chicago, Ill.; The Charles 
Francis Press, New York city; The Stone Printing & Manu- 
facturing Company, Roanoke, Va.; The Paper House of New 
England, Springfield, Mass.; Sierra Paper Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Yhe Herald and Weekly Times, Melbourne, 
Australia. 


SOME SAYINGS OF SUCCESSFUL PRINTERS. 


From “ PRINTING FOR PROFIT.” 





The printer who has his heart in his trade will take more 
pleasure in the ownership of a well-equipped printing-house 
than he would in the possession of fine horses or houses.— 
Theodore L. DeVinne. 

My advice to every one in business is to study costs. Learn 
what the overhead expense is, and the production per hour 
of every operation, and then have enough nerve to make a 
price sufficiently high to afford a legitimate profit— S. Rees. 

Profit-making in the printing business depends on the 
individual who owns the business and his ability to master 
his problems, and to extend his personality by the use of 
competent assistants.— Edward Stern. 

I believed it a duty to see that a profit was secured from 
every piece of printing, because of a realization that if there 
was no profit it would sooner or later be a case for the sheriff.— 
Charles Francis. 

There can be no profit in a printing, or any other business, 
until it is first perfectly understood what is ‘Profit,’ and 
there can be no profit without close coéperation among all 
departments of a business.— C. Frank Crawford. 
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THE PRINTERS PUBLICITY. 




















Printers Awake to Opportunities. 
The first of the new year finds the printing-trade of this 
country sending out publicity, practically all of which contains 
as its dominant feature the command: Advertise! This 
necessity for advertising, under conditions that are as abnormal 
as they are today in the business world, is emphasized and 
treated in as many different ways as there are printers issuing 
publicity-matter, but each preaches the same sermon on the 
gospel of advertising values. There has never been a time 
when advertising generally was so 
essential to a nation’s business as it 
is now. There never was a time 
when direct advertising could be so 
advantageously used as at the present 
time. In pointing this out in ably 
written arguments, as printing firms 
are now doing, there are going to be 
many converts to direct advertising. 
Large organizations that have never 
before made use of mail advertising 
literature will be induced to try this 
method, concerning which they may 
have been inclined to be skeptical, 
with the result that they will retain it 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
because they will realize what most 
students of advertising have known 
for some time, that it has a permanent 
place in all advertising campaigns. 
Bringing in these new direct advertis- 
ing recruits means, of course, a greater 
volume of business for the printers. 
But it means more still. It becomes 
a matter of public service when an 
enlarged use of advertising results in 
the stimulation of business to many 
concerns throughout the land. 

The writer knows personally of a 
community in which the retail stores 
adopt an odd policy in regard to 
advertising. Let some advertising solicitor visit the man- 
ager of any of these stores on the day that the manager 
happens to be doing a thriving business, and has his place 
filled with customers, and the solicitor will leave with an order 
of generous size. But if it happens to be a dull day when the 
solicitor calls, nothing in the world could induce these managers 
to advertise. This, it seems to me, would represent well the 
policy of the nation’s business should it refuse to realize the 
necessity of advertising under present conditions. 

Printing establishments, naturally, are directing their appeal 
toward the increased use of direct-by-mail advertising. It 
reflects to their credit and affords a proof of their advertising 
knowledge that they are not advocating it to the exclusion of 


BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 
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all other kinds of advertising. The immense value of direct 
advertising, if properly and extensively used, has been proved 
beyond any doubt. It has its place and occupies a larger 
niche now than ever before, because of the lack of salesmen, 
because of economy and other reasons, in the advertising of 
all concerns, large or small. It seems fortunate, indeed, that 
the printers now engaged in an effort to increase its use and to 
stimulate business are not following the mistaken idea that it 
must, or can, be substituted for all other kinds. 


Getting More Business. 


The Brown, Blodgett & Sperry 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, has 
issued a little book with the title, 
“Getting More Business with Fewer 
Salesmen,” which is an excellent piece 
of advertising both in appearance and 
in contents. With board covers in 
red and white, 514 by 3% inches 
(Fig. 1), and printed unusually well 
on a high grade of stock, it falls in 
that class of publicity and advertising 
literature that compels reading. The 
secret of getting more business with 
fewer salesmen is to intensify sales 
methods, and the way to do that, 
according to the writer, Mr. Harvey 
A. Blodgett, is to make wise use of 
direct advertising. 

The dozen or so pages of the 
booklet are filled with persuasive, 
paragraphed arguments that ought to 
convince business men that they can 
use direct advertising to a greater 
advantage now than ever before. 
That Armour is doing it, the writer 
uses as one of his arguments. He 
says, after describing the help prob- 
I. lems that the business concerns face 

today because of the war: 

“Tt is a matter of keeping up sales with fewer salesmen. 

‘“‘What is the remedy that will help this distressing situa- 
tion? What will get business when salesmen are scarce? 

‘“‘ Armour says the remedy is to stimulate mail business. 

“We echo, direct advertising — the intelligent, intensive 
use of the printed word. 

“Armour & Co., which firm employs an army of salesmen, 
has adopted a policy of intensive, direct-by-mail publicity, 
not to take the place of salesmen entirely, but to offset the 
shrinkage in the sales force and to keep orders coming in at a 
normal rate. 

“What does it indicate, if not the intensive use of the 
printed word — good direct-by-mail publicity?” 
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What Armour is cited as doing in the foregoing is only a 
sample of what many other firms in this country have been 
doing since the war came upon us. It was only recently 
that mention was made in this department of how a large 
printing establishment was using the same method to help out 
the depleted sales force. Many other printing firms, in 
addition to the Brown, Blodgett & Sperry Company, called 
attention last month to specific firms which have adopted the 
policy of what this firm calls intensifying sales methods, or 
using direct advertising. It is an indication of the rapid 
development and growth 
of this method of adver- 
tising since the war, 
although direct advertis- 
ing has enjoyed a steady 
growth in the last five 
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‘Another useful function of the mailing-folder in reducing 
selling costs is the elimination of waste effort. The return 
post-card affords the prospect an easy method of requesting a 
sample, asking for a catalogue, or expressing his interest in 
some other form. It stands to reason that the salesman who 
follows up these live leads will close a far greater volume of 
orders than he who ‘goes it blind’ and is forced to spend a 
large share of his time and energy finding his own prospects. 

“The salesman who is backed up by mailing-card or folder 
campaigns is swimming with the stream; the salesman without 
such backing is bucking 
the current. Given two 
men of equal strength, 
which will make the 
greater headway?” 

This particular argu- 











years. If all those firms f Gy — ment for the use of 


now adopting it for the 
first time will make use 
of it wisely and under 
the guidance of qualified 
printers and advertising 
firms, it means a growth 
that will be permanent, 
and hence an increase in 
the printing business in 
the years to come. 

The Brown, Blodgett 
& Sperry Company’s new 
booklet gives many prac- 
tical ideas on the ques- 
tion of the use of direct 
advertising, and it is a 
valuable contribution to 
the literature which deals 
with the matter that is 
now being distributed by 
the printers. 


More Business. 


The December issue business men want it done. 
of James, Kerns & Abbott 
Company’s house-organ, 
More Business, contains 
an able argument for the 
use of the printer’s prod- 
ucts in advertising. It is 
not based on_ present 
business conditions, but 
it demonstrates quite 
clearly how catalogues, 
folders and all the other 


forms of printed litera- Fic. 


ture can be used as an 
adjunct to personal salesmanship. We quote from the article: 

“Each year, expense of selling becomes a more serious 
problem. Statistics show that salesmen’s calls at present 
cost from $1 to $8 each, and it is a difficult matter in most 
lines of business to find men who can make a satisfactory 
showing on this basis. No business man, therefore, can afford 
to overlook anything that will reduce the cost of distribution. 

“The salesman is a reaper—not a sower. . It is the 
duty of his house to find a field. 

“If this work is delegated to the salesman, he has little 
time for the real business of selling; if his house precedes him 
with mailing-folders, however, his prospects are educated as 
to the merits of his goods; a receptive attitude toward his 
proposition is assured and it only remains for him to clinch 
the argument and complete the sale. 


ONE IN A THOUSAND 
EHIND the front office, behind the supervision 
which your orders get from us, a great mechanical 
equipment awaits the work there is to do. And be- 
hind that equipment are men who have been trained 










workmen have a job ready for run- 
ning, all that is necessary is turning 
on the power. The machines, with 
accuracy and perfection, under the 
watchful care of these men, do their work the way progressive 


printed material as a 
selling force has been 
given at some length here 
in the belief that it may 
prove helpful to others 
in getting out printers’ 
advertising literature. It 
was written for More 
Business by A.M.Collins. 
We await with interest 
further articles from his 


for their jobs. 
Our day-light press- 
room is one in 
a thousand. Its 
array of cylin- 
ders makes one 
realize that gifted pen. 
right hererwe The December issue 
have a plant of the house-organ is 
which is out of unusually attractive in 
<eochipanigionde appearance and is quite 
There are nine big 5 E 
presses in this room, worth while as to its 
eight of which are fed contents. Among other 
automatically. That things it prints a concise 
means that, after our expert R 
statement of the new 
postal rates along with 
a schedule of the parcel 
post rates as they apply 
to the different zones. 


When you get out printing or advertising matter the copy There seems to be a 
must be strong, the composition attractive and the presswork well 
done. If any of these is not up to the standard then they all 
suffer on account of it. Don't take any chances with your printed 
matter and advertising literature, place it into hands where super- 
vision, equipment and trained men put it over in a way that will 
make it accomplish the desired results. 


belief among many per- 
sons that there has been 
an advance in the postage 
rates on the third-class 
matter, and publicity to 
correct this belief on the 
part of printers will be 
helpful in maintaining 
and increasing the use of 
all advertising literature. 
2. The cover was printed in 

green and red and it 
includes an appropriate winter scene in half-tone. One of 
the text pages is reproduced. (Fig. 2.) 


Good and Bad Printing. 


The writer has never had the opportunity of seeing a piece 
of printing quite so badly done as the one the Herbert C. May 
Company, of Houston, Texas, exhibits as a specimen of poor 
printing — the kind you won’t be able to get from its plant. 
But we are willing to give the company credit for circulating 
an original piece of advertising literature, even if it has 
exaggerated the kind of printing the buyer may get if he 
‘shops around” and pays no heed to cost and quality. 

The company has issued a folder, 914 by 12 inches, which 
is designed to show by comparison the difference between 
printing of quality and cheap printing. On the front is 
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presented the company’s treatment of a piece of copy (Fig. 3), 
which represents typographically the firm’s ideas of good 
printing. It is ‘dressed in keeping with the stability of the 
house.” Critics of good printing possibly might find some 
faults with the May Company’s treatment of the copy, but 
on the whole it is pleasing and harmonious typographically. 
Turning inside the folder you find the same copy turned into 
a product that represents the worst in typographical arrange- 
ment, paper and printing (Fig. 4). By comparison, anyway, 
it makes the May Company’s treatment, as against the way 
some cheap printer might have handled it, look like a gem. 

Anything that tends to educate the buying public on the 
advantages of good printing and combats the cheaply-printed 
product performs a worthy service. The original folder of 
the May Company will be effective in such a campaign. 


“ The Quill.” 

The Scherck-vertising Company, St. Louis, believes in 
“‘practicing what it preaches.’’ Through its house-organ, 
The Quill, it argues for the use of house-organs by all business 
concerns as one of the best forms of advertising. Any person 
who gets the wrapper off of the issue of The Quill at hand is 
bound to open it up and read the appeal on the two pages 
within — perhaps not, however, until he has spent some time 
in looking at the most attractive front cover. 
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The cover of a house-organ bears somewhat the same 
relation to the publication as the title to a play or a book, the 
head-line to a news story in the daily paper or the make-up of 
an advertisement. It must attract and then induce further 
reading. The design on the front cover of The Quill does all 
of that and does it admirably. I regret the colors are such 
that it can not be reproduced. 

The Scherck-vertising Company is prepared to turn out 
any kind of advertising literature that one may want, but the 
company is a great believer in the value of house-organs and 
makes a specialty of this form of advertising literature. 
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‘“‘House-organs have passed the experimental stage,” the 
company says. ‘They are proving to the business man that 
these ‘private magazines’ are a most effective means of 
attracting trade to one’s establishment and are therefore to 
be commended as a bona-fide, profitable investment.” 

The company then calls attention to the sort of house- 
organs that it can furnish to any line of business as a part 
of an advertising campaign, the kind that “make good.’ 
The Quill does not enter into any discussion as to the value 


What— 


Would you bave thought of us and our goods 
four teenage had come to you dressed like 
the ene below 


“Pat said‘ to Mike, “Youvaet 
so.“damn’” joud- I cant Hieair 


.what you tale’) of 3%:5 


f $ 


PLIES. with as “great “force-to other 

BD eines cA man’s dress, dppearance 
air of prosperity displayed.in his place 

-of business, the demeanor of ‘his employcs. 


_> the looks of -his‘printed matter—all ie: for 
- or against him: 


chy "No matter. how-well the copy is w riitten 
and prepared, if it is not dressed in keeping 
with the stability~ of the house, the. message 
<~ and the firm are discbunted to that extent, 


Possibly the reason sor-c c apable execu ais 
permit their house to bé, sisrep resented y 
“cheap” printing. is; the purck sift i 
another who is not aware the great infly 
” the dress of the message.has upon its effee: 
tiveness, or that it may be a refiéction Moen 
the standing of the firm. 






But the party receiving the message Seen 
‘4 the firm by the-cheap company” it t ep. 


4 


NO—We wouldn't put our nar, e eto tk iss, 


the above may been extreme ecu:.v:le of poor 
question before the house is; “Do 
YOUR messages represent or misrepresent you” 


Fic. 4 


form efiective 
advertising, but it might well have done so to a limited extent, 
unless, of course, this is its opening gun in a campaign for 


of house-organs and as to the reasons why they 


house-organ printing business. The average business concern, 
not making use of a house-organ, but which would be in the 
market for producing one, may not be so familiar with the 
character, uses and merits of such publications as one is inclined 
to think. Something that would have enlightened the prospect 
as to the real value of house-organs might have been included 
in the contents and been more persuasive than the mere 
statement that they are of value. 

Certainly, though, the company can have no fear in 
distributing The Quill as a sample of the sort of house-organ 
it can produce, judging from design, quality of printing and 
typographical make-up and appearance. From this view- 
point The Quill is exceptionally well executed. 

Mulls Musings. 

About this matter of advertising under war conditions — 
and most of the publicity-organs of the printers are wisely 
hammering away on the question — Mulls Musings, for 
January, issued by the Mullowney Printing Company, of 


Minneapolis, says: 

“When President Wilson’s speech was dropped into the 
German trenches by aviators, the Allies paid a direct compli- 
ment to the effectiveness of direct advertising as a weapon 
of offense. 
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“How about the morale of your prospects — any signs of 
weakening — or do you keep it high with timely direct 
advertising?” 

Then again: 

“Winchester Arms Company (with nothing to sell until the 
war is over) are building future customers by advertising to 
boys. 

“The Pullman Company (in the face of government 
control) seeks the good will of the public for both present and 
future business. 

“Automobile companies 
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To make a bad matter worse, they will run the fountain with 
the hardened ink on the iron rollers and expect to get good 
clean work when it is really impossible to get a good adjustment 
of the screws. 

Do not expect to get an adjustment on a fountain if the 
space between the blade and the casting is filled with hardened 
ink. Some fountains are made almost fool-proof, but the 
ingenuity of the average Gordon feeder to do a thing wrong 
when his mind is on the big league games is simply wonderful. 

Do not allow the feeders 
to put the locks in the 





(many of whom are over- 
sold and out of raw mate- 
rials) simply must maintain 
the friendship of potential 
customers by steady adver- 
tising. 

“A dozen, yes, a thou- 
sand, different lines of busi- 
ness —all of which are 
sailing uncharted, war-time 
seas — are nailing the good 
sail ‘Advertising’ to the 
mast, determined to keep 
going because there is land 
somewhere and you do not 
get to it by standing still.” 


Japan Paper Company. 


As a greeting for the 
new year the Japan Paper 
Company of New York and 
Philadelphia sent out small 
folders bearing a reproduc- 
tion of a Japanese color- 
print (Fig. 5). This scene, 
showing the occupant of a 
sampan being tossed about 
in the sea before the sacred 





wrong way. 

Do not let the fountain- 
arm hang free and start the 
press up. After using foun- 
tain on a heavy form, be 
sure to reset the two adjust- 
ing screws before starting 
on a light job. It is a 
common occurrence to see 
a pressman jam his foun- 
tain-blade against the roller 
and then wonder why he 
can not get a good adjust- 
ment. The real secret of 
adjusting an ink-fountain 
lies in the spring of the 
blade. When the blade is 
first set into the fountain it 
should be set far enough 
away from the roller that 
when the screws are tight- 
ened they will spring the 
blade to meet the roller, 
then when the screws are 
loosened the blade will auto- 
matically work back along 
with the screw. 

To avoid buckling a 








mountain, Fujiyama, sym- 
bolizing human life as a 
voyage over troubled seas, 
as is the Oriental view- 
point, is an excellent example of the modern and attractive 
color-prints produced and so much admired by the Japanese. 





TO KEEP JOB-PRESSES IN GOOD CONDITION. 


BY THOMAS F. WHITEHEAD. 


Presses and counter should be oiled well every morning. 

Do not get oil on the roller-tracks. 

The small stud-roll running on the inside of all Gordon 
cams should be oiled twice a day. 

Keep oil holes free from dirt and paper dust. A good plan 
that the writer has seen worked to advantage is to have small 
wooden plugs to fill large oil holes. They do not cost anything: 
it requires only a few minutes’ labor to make one, and they can 
be quickly and easily replaced if lost. 

Do not allow the fountains to run dry, even for a moment 
— running a fountain without ink is like running a press with- 
out oil. One turn of the fountain without lubrication might 
cause a serious cut in the roller. 

The teeth of gears, inside of camways and the rocker-slides 
should be washed with benzine once a week to prevent particles 
from cutting the bearings. This is particularly applicable to 
the inside of large cam gears on Gordons and the rocker-slides 
on Universal, Victoria and Colt’s Armory machines. One of 
the worst faults of Gordon pressmen is the habit many of them 
have of allowing ink to dry in fountains and on fountain rollers. 


fountain, begin to tighten 
the screws from the center 
and work to the ends. 

In making a _ vignette 
half-tone ready on a Gordon or a Universal press, make cuts 
about .007 below type-high, which would be about postal 
card thickness, and set :rollers by gluing strips of card- 
board on the roller-tracks until the rollers are just touching 
the form. Thick orange Shellac is a good adhesive to make 
cardboard stick to the roller-tracks. Now, take an impres- 
sion on a sheet of light super book and one on a sheet of 
French folio. Make a cut overlay, using the book for the 
heavier or darker parts of the illustration and the folio for 
the medium, pasting the heavy on the spot-sheet first, then the 
medium tones over the heavy. After pasting this overlay on 
the tympan, pull another impression on a good super stock, 
using this as your spot-sheet. Draw your rings from the out- 
side edge and work to the center of the cut, marking the weak 
spots in the type on the same sheet and filling all marked spots 
with tissue-paper. Use paste sparingly. Any weak spots now 
showing on the work may be brought up with tissue on the 
surface of this sheet. The writer has tried many so-called 
make-readies, such as shaving thick cards, tooling plates, etc., 
and has found when the above make-ready would not make a 
good soft vignette the others would not work. If the plate is 
shallow it will have to be taken off the block and an interlay 
placed between block and plate to bring up the weak parts. 

If a job is to be run with a border around the outer edge, 
the chances are the pressman will have a bad blur to contend 
with. This blur is caused by the air between the sheet and the 
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printing form. Drill a hole through the rule to allow the air 
to escape and the blur will disappear. Ifa sharp, snappy noise 
is heard at every impression, the pressman may find an im- 
pression screw stripped or broken. 

If the platen on a Gordon press is working in such a way 
that it throws the sheet from the guides at every impression, 
the small roller will have to be replaced in the big cam gear or 
the slides recut and a larger stud-roller made for the cam. 

A pressman should never run a register job on a sheet over 
8 by 11 inches in size without first testing the stock to see if it 
will shrink or stretch in the running. The way to test stock 
for this purpose is to take a sheet from the middle of the pile, 
lay it on a piece of iron or wood and mark the size of the sheet 
with an awl or other sharp instrument on the surface that the 
sheet lies on. Let the sheet lie in the room over night where 
the job isto be run. In the morning the sheet can be compared 
with the marks made the day before. If the sheet has varied 
in size, the stock should be held at least a week to season in the 
same atmospheric conditions under which it is to be run. 





A “RUSH” SHOP. 


BY TEDDY FACEY. 


You have probably noticed the tendency of late years 
toward speeding up. It looks as though the entire population 
had been impregnated with the germ. People who were never 
known to be in a hurry before are now so badly tainted with 
rush tactics that they seem to have forgotten what taking a 
reasonable time to accomplish a given task really means. 

The party who formerly was satisfied to jog along behind a 
gentle nag at a reasonable pace must needs now, behind a 
wind-shield, throw prudence to the wind and “‘let her out for 
all she’s worth.” 

All professions, more or less, have felt the sting — the 
printing profession particularly. A few years back the rush 
print-shop was a rarity. True, each city of any size possessed 
one, at least; but that one was not merely spotted and 
known as the only place in town that made a specialty of 
railroading orders to suit the whims of purchasers, but likewise 
as a shop the proprietor of which took particular pride in 
acknowledging — yes, publishing — that fact to the world. 

A plant of this description had its advantages in that, for 
one thing, it was rarely idle, and for another that the work 
produced, though usually mediocre in quality, was highly 
remunerative. Those conditions now appear, so it seems, to 
have considerably multiplied, for the rush shop nowadays is 
the rule rather than the exception. 

There are branches of the printing-trade, however, that 
can not be rushed and the standard of excellence maintained. 
Job composition is one of them. It is useless to give a first- 
class job-man a piece of copy and order him to put up anything 
that savors of originality if he is to be held down or limited 
to an unreasonably short time for its execution. 

As I once heard J. Clark Thompson, one of Philadelphia’s 
old school of employing printers, say: ‘“‘A piece of good, 
original jobwork takes the good time of a good printer; an 
ordinary or poor printer might fiddle away all summer in 
endeavoring to accomplish a like piece of composition without 
attaining satisfactory results. All men may be born equal; 
if they are, then some of them drift wonderfully apart as the 
years roll by. Forinstance: I have known an inferior man — 
rated as a two-thirder, in fact — to change or correct a column 
of figures in eighteen minutes which took the very best and 
brightest of the other men thirty minutes to change, all doing 
their level best.” 

The rush shop isn’t the most congenial place in the world 
in which to work, even under the best conditions. But when 
these are reversed it is sometimes found next to unbearable. 
6-6 
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About three years ago I happened to run across one of 
these plants. It was located in a city less than one hundred 
miles from Baltimore. From the sound of the gong every 
man in the composing-room started off on edge, and so con- 
tinued for the eight working hours, expending every spark, as 
it were, of nervous energy in their systems, the while under the 
lash of a foreman who labored incessantly with his feet and 
mouth instead of the usual eight fingers, two thumbs and 
“skypiece.”” And to what advantage? The turning out of 
a small quantity of inferior, or rush, work, which in that case 
was a detriment, if anything, to the house. 

And such working conditions, too! May God deliver me 
from ever working — for ever so short a time — under the 
like again. 

Just imagine, if you can, working constantly under pressure 
with not the semblance of a lead-rack in the shop; without a 
rule-case of any description; without six or twelve point 
slugs; with but a piece or two of metal furniture, of precisely 
the sizes you didn’t need, and, last but not least, with the 
cases — of all the job series of any account entirely bare — 
depleted! No, I am not exaggerating a particle. 

The leads — what there were of them — were kept in a 
pile on top of a chin-high, home-made series of slides used for 
storing live pages. When you needed a lead of a certain length 
you hunted in the pile for it; if you couldn’t find it, eventually 
you had to keep on hunting and testing with two pieces in your 
stick until you got a perfect splice. You duplicated this per- 
formance in another part of the shop when you needed plain 
or dotted rule. For six-point slugs you were informed you 
could use quad lines; for twelve-point slugs either twelve- 
point quads, two lines of six-point quads, a row of eight-point 
quads and two two-point leads, or — well, any “‘combination” 
you could think of and secure material in sufficient quantity 
to answer the purpose. For metal furniture and job-type you 
pulled out a number of heavy, sliding boards in a dark alley on 
which were kept supposed-to-be-standing jobs, and proceeded, 
with your tweezers, to pull whatever you needed wherever you 
could find it, irrespective of whether it left the standing job 
in a “standing” position or not. 

When a job or page was put away in the rack no notation 
was made on the proof as to where it had been dropped, as it 
had been considered waste of time to number the racks, let 
alone the slides in them. One day I saw eight men drop their 
sticks and hunt high and low thirty-five minutes for a page of 
type, the proof of which had been sent out two or three days 
before. Is it any wonder they were compelled to rush? It 
was the only manner in which they could “bluff” themselves 
into the belief that they were making a showing. 

And this happened — and is no doubt still happening — 
under a supposed-to-be-competent foreman, a “‘manager”’ in 
the front office who belies his title if not his position, a flexible 
cost system, and the proprietor in charge of a branch plant 
650 miles away. 





BUSINESS MUST “CARRY ON.” 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, in a series of leading editorials in his 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, has been sounding a timely and 
impressive warning to American business men who are inclined 
to curtail their activities in the war period. He calls for cour- 
age in the business office which shall match that shown by our 
boys on the firing lines. He warns that a slackening of indus- 
trial effort will lead to a paralysis of the national strength. 
“Progress and not penuriousness,” says Mr. Curtis, “courage 
and not cheese-paring, enterprise and energy rather than a too 
timid economy, are the watchwords. Let us spend wisely, let 
us shun waste, let us get our money’s worth. But let us 
remember that a dollar is like a bicycle —it stops bearing 
burdens when it stops rolling.” —Printing. 
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BY W. H. HATTON. 


Instructors of printing are here offered the opportunity of discussing the various problems that arise during the course of their work. The editor will be glad to 
receive ideas and suggestions that will be of value to the fraternity. 


Foreword. 


A medium through which teachers of printing could express 
their views and attempt to develop standards of teaching that 
would be applicable to all sections of the country, and in all 
schools, has long been needed, and the creation of this depart- 
ment in THE INLAND PRINTER has been recognized by those 
interested in this subject as meeting this need and another 
step in the advancement of this important branch of technical 
education. 

No one teacher or school possesses the best method of 
teaching printing, but nearly every teacher has worked out and 
developed to a higher degree of proficiency one or more ele- 
ments which are particularly interesting to him. If those 
isolated, highly developed elements could be brought to the 
attention of all teachers, and those not already in use by them 
applied to their work, the advance in teaching printing would 
be very great. Such a medium, then, as this department is 
necessary for a greater development of the science of teaching 
and for the particular purpose of binding together the best 
methods now practiced into a workable plan of instruction. 
The consummation of this can only be obtained by each 
instructor generously giving of his best, and with an open 
mind receiving the best that is offered. 

As instructors, we feel that it is particularly happy that we 
are offered the services of this, the most practical of trade 
journals, promising a closer alliance between the teachers and 
the master printers, who are the ultimate judges of our work. 
It is the hope of the editor that the master printers will take 
a genuine interest in this department and give to it many 
valuable suggestions; feeling that it is only through their 
codperation that the schools of printing can obtain the highest 
standards and be of greatest service, not alone to the pupil, 
but to the trade. 

It is the aim of this department to follow a constructive 
policy and in that spirit the articles to follow are written. 


Who Should Teach: The Theorist with Pedagogical 
Training or the Practical Printer? 


School boards, in both cities and country centers, have not 
yet decided who is the better teacher, the man who is trained 
to teach and has only a theoretical knowledge of the trade, 
or the man who is a practical printer and has no pedagogical 
training. They, however, frankly state that they favor the 
man with pedagogical training, and whenever possible he is 
given the preference. 

In supporting this position they have enlisted in many of 
our cities the services of school superintendents who know 
nothing about printing and who do not appreciate the detail 
and knowledge required to produce in the schoolroom a cred- 
itable piece of work. But if superintendents of vocational 
schools were first-class printers and did appreciate the detail 
and knowledge required to produce such work, could they also 


be first-class machinists, operating engineer's, sheet-metal 
workers, etc.? It would be asking the impossible of any man 
to perform all these functions and to be an authority on all 
subjects dealing with vocational instruction. Some subjects 
for which superintendents are particularly fitted are super- 
vised with ability; but when attempts are made to supervise 
those trades that are known only theoretically, then the voca- 
tional training entrusted to their care suffers. 

Outside the cities, where school districts can not support 
a superintendent of academic studies and vocational studies 
too, the condition is even more aggravated and at times ludi- 
crous. A community hears of the advantages of vocational 
training and, aiming to benefit the lad who must leave school 
at an early age, a move is made, sometimes political, to force 
the school board to adopt it. The superintendent of schools, 
who, as a rule, is sincere in his belief that training of both the 
hands and the mind is essential, meets the demand with pro- 
posals for a course in printing, carpentry, electricity, or other 
trade subjects. Because printing is accomplished by assem- 
bling letters and affords educational advantages surpassing 
other trades, it is usually the first to be taught, and if the 
fight to get support for trade courses is a closely contested 
one, printing furnishes such strong arguments for the modern 
idea in education of “learning by doing” that it is almost 
certain to be favored by the school board. 

The presumed advantages of these schools of printing have 
been presented in a remarkably clever manner by our type- 
founders, who have done much to extend the teaching of 
printing in our schools. They, however, do a great injustice 
to the trade and to the teaching force when they suggest to 
superintendents and school boards that a weekly, semi-monthly 
or monthly school paper, programs, cards, tickets, etc., can 
be produced by the students. When the printing-plant is 
installed, the teacher employed is expected to make good the 
suggestions of the typefounder because in many instances 
the saving in the cost of school printing has been used as an 
argument for the installation of the course. No teacher, how- 
ever, should get out a weekly, semi-monthly or monthly school 
paper and teach printing with the short periods allotted to 
students in our public schools. It is this production that 
distracts the teacher and consumes time that should be devoted 
to a systematic course of study and the care of his material. 

A teacher can not get production and teach too. If a school 
paper is published, the ability of the teacher is estimated by 
the appearance of the publication, and, knowing this, it is but 
natural that he put his greatest efforts into assembling the 
work of his student compositors and neglect to teach. 

As a rule, only the initial cost is considered by the com- 
munity when printing-plants are installed in the schools, and 
the cost of up-keep and the amount of money necessary for 
salaries large enough to pay capable teachers is seldom taken 
into consideration. Printing is only a matter of a little paper 
and ink to many people, and upon this assumption superin- 
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tendents have engaged the services of teachers who have not 
had sufficient practical experience and have created conditions 
in many of our vocational classes that are not at all in keeping 
with ideas of employing printers and representatives of labor. 
The impression generally prevails that the teaching of printing 
is not done in a manner satisfactory to those whom it vitally 
concerns and that this branch of vocational training is not 
thorough. 

To illustrate just how much practical experience in the 
printing-trade some of our teachers have had, the case of a 
student who was attending a training school for teachers in 
New York might be interesting. This student visited one of 
the trade schools in the city to find out as much as possible 
about the teaching of printing. He said he had taken a posi- 
tion in a vocational school and was not very well prepared to 
teach that subject. He asked for the method of teaching the 
case, and when told that the California job-case was used for 
beginners, he said, ‘‘What’s the California job-case?”’ Several 
questions were then asked him to ascertain just how much he 
knew about the trade, and when he was finally asked how long 
he had been a printer he replied that he had picked up his 
knowledge from a relative who had a press in the rear of his 
store. To the suggestion that his experience was hardly 
sufficient for a teacher of printing he replied that he thought 
he could ‘‘keep one lesson ahead of his boys.” Now, this 
man, although perhaps an extreme case, was a trained teacher, 
a college man with a knowledge of pedagogy, but he knew 
nothing about printing and had been hired by some school 
board or superintendent to teach the fundamentals of the 
trade to beginners. 

There are many splendid men among those teaching, but 
unless conditions change and there is less interference by 
superintendents and less productive work demanded they will 
return to other work and, unfortunately for the teaching of 
printing in our schools, men who ‘‘can keep one lesson ahead 
of their boys”’ will take their places. 

The time has passed when printing should be taught in 
our schools for the amusement of students. It is an injustice 
to the trade, to the boy, to the parents and to those who meet 
the expense by taxation. There is no excuse in furnishing boys 
with such expensive playthings as printers’ tools if the idea is 
simply to let the student use his hands, but if the promotion 
of vocational courses is a sincere effort to train the hands for 
useful work, then the unsatisfactory conditions in many of 
our schools, brought about by the conditions related, should 
be radically changed. Is it not time that those who make 
the type and those who use it get together and demand correct 
teaching or none at all? Is it not time that school boards were 
made to realize that no matter how well trained to teach a 
man may be, if he does not know the subject he is teaching 
it is a crime to have him in charge of young men who will 
carry out into the world habits that are false and technic that 
would give them never-ending trouble if they were practiced 
in a printing-office ? 


John E. Mansfield at Boys’ Vocational School, 
New York City. 


Efficient work at Hawthorne, New York, has placed John 
E. Mansfield at the head of the printing department of the 
Boys’ Vocational School, Fifth avenue and One Hundred 
and Thirty-eighth street, New York. When Mr. Mansfield 
entered the teaching field in June, 1915, at the Industrial 
Art School, Mount Vernon, New York, he gave up the position 
of assistant foreman of the Manchester (N. H.) Daily Mirror 
and the office of vice-president of the typographical union 
of that city. He has worked at the trade in offices in both 
the East and the West, and has completed the I. T. U. course 
which he recommends as being beneficial for all printers. 
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In his new work the day course covers two years, with 
instruction in composition, binding, handling of both cylinder 
and job presses, linotype and monotype practice. Students 
must be graduates of the grammar school. 

Evening classes are open for men in any of the above 
branches, and forty-eight students are enrolled for the work 
in composition and forty-eight for the work in linotype and 


John E. Mansfield, 


Head of printing department, Boys’ Vocational 
School, New York city. 


presswork. The night classes are divided into two sections, 
one section attending Monday and Wednesday evenings, and 
the other Tuesday and Thursday evenings. Only men in the 
trades are enrolled for the evening work. 

Mr. Mansfield is treasurer of the International Association 
of Teachers of Printing and an active worker in the organi- 
zation. 


Printing Teachers’ Convention to be Held in Newark, 
New Jersey. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Eastern Section, International Association of Teachers of 
Printing, it was decided to hold the annual convention of the 
Eastern Section in Newark, New Jersey, on March 25 and 26. 

The appointment of convention committees was left in the 
hands of President R. Elmer Throssell, of Newark, with the 
suggestion that he act as a member, ex officio, of all com- 
mittees. Harry Burns, teacher of printing, Madison Avenue 
School, Newark, was selected by President Throssell as chair- 
man of the Committee on Arrangements. 

Efforts will be made by the Committee on Arrangements 
to hold the sessions in Newark’s beautiful city hall, one of 
the most magnificent municipal buildings in this country. 
Mayor Charles P. Gillen, of Newark, who manifests great 
interest in all things pertaining to education, will welcome the 
delegates to the convention. 

The convention speakers will probably be Charles Francis, 
one of the best-known master printers of the country; Dr. 
David B. Corson, acting superintendent of schools, Newark; 
Cephas I. Shirley, assistant superintendent of schools, New- 
ark; and Hugo Froelich, supervisor of manual training, Newark. 
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It is planned to partly entertain the attending delegates 
by trips through several of Newark’s leading industrial plants. 
Two of the plants already selected are the Whitehead & Hoag 
Company and the Osborne Calendar Company, both widely 
known by the high character of their product. 

The annual dinner will be held at the Robert Treat Hotel, 
which has also been selected as convention headquarters for 
out-of-town visitors. Speakers for the dinner have not yet 
been selected but will probably include those prominent in 
printing and educational circles, 

The principal work to be accomplished at the 1918 con- 
vention will be the adoption of standardized courses of study 
for the various phases of industrial education. Committees 
to prepare and offer standardized courses of study for manual 
training, pre-vocational, vocational, and trade instruction in 
printing, have been appointed. They are expected to report 
at this convention. 

An interesting feature of the convention will be the pro- 
posed exhibit of specimens of printing done in school printing 
departments. 

The attendance at the convention will probably be about 
two hundred. All members of other sections of the Interna- 
tional Association of Teachers of Printing, educators and 
printers are cordially invited to attend. 

International President Joseph A. Donnelly, of New York, 
will probably officiate at the opening of the convention, after 
which the eastern president, R. Elmer Throssell, will occupy 
the chair. 

The officers of the Eastern Section are: President, R. 
Elmer Throssell, Newark, a former vice-president of the 
Newark Board of Education; vice-president, C. W. Betts, 
Hampton, Virginia; secretary, Ralph A. Loomis, Jersey City; 
treasurer, John E. Mansfield, Hawthorne, New York. 


Some Views Regarding the New Department for 
Teachers of Printing. 


William B. Brown, instructor in journalism and superin- 
tendent of printing, of the University of Kansas, writes: 
“My Dear Mr. Hatton.—I, for one, will look forward with 
much interest to your new department in the best trade jour- 


nal in America — THE INLAND PRINTER. For a number of 
years I have hoped just such a department would be started 
in some one of our printing journals, and now that it is an 
actual fact I want to do all in my limited capacity to help the 
teacher and the student in acquiring a knowledge of the 
printing-trade. 

“T believe the trouble with the instruction of apprentices 
today in the printing industry lies with the teacher. There is 
great need of directing the attention of teachers to the effect 
upon the students of sacrificing quality to quantity in the 
school print-shop, and also the effect upon the general public. 
There is great danger that the quality of printed-matter will 
deteriorate if heroic measures are not taken to prevent the effort 
that is so evident at present to produce great quantities of 
matter in the school shops. 

“Printing has great educational values if properly taught, 
but as presented today in most school shops it is neither 
educational nor commercial, as commercial conditions do not 
and should not exist. The main object seems to be product, 
and such a product as usually appears is no credit to the 
schools, nor to the trade, and certainly has a tendency to 
develop careless habits in the students. 

“Printing is an art, and, as such, demands the best efforts 
of all who undertake thoughts through printing as a medium. 

“The teacher should and must train students to appreciate 
the beautiful in whatever form it may be found —a thing 
that is being sadly neglected in the school print-shops, if the 
samples I have seen are a fair test of the training given. 
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“These are but a few random thoughts that occur to me 
as I write — all of which, no doubt, are very evident to you in 
your experience as instructor. 

“Again expressing my appreciation in the beginning of 
this valuable department and assuring you of my hearty 
codperation to make it successful. 

A Pennsylvania teacher writes that he has come to the 
conclusion the new department in THE INLAND PRINTER 
will pave the way for hearty codperation of all printing 
instructors, and he heartily endorses the proposition. He 
adds that he has been teaching six years and during that 
time has always had to plan his own ideas for teaching and had 
thought, more than once, that some way should be made for 
instructors to pass out suggestions to one another. 

A New Jersey teacher writes that he is interested in the 
new department and if his experience can be of help it will 
be “forthwith forthcoming.” 

The superintendent of the educational department of the 
American Type Founders Company says, “It is certainly 
gratifying to know that THE INLAND PRINTER expects to con- 
duct a department containing news pertaining to the teaching 
of printing in the schools. I think this will be a big ‘boost’ 
for the INLAND PRINTER, and I know it will be a big boost for 
school printing in general.” 

The instructor of printing at the Holyoke (Massachusetts) 
Vocational School has shown his interest in the new depart- 
ment by sending an attractive collection of school work. 

A Jersey City instructor writes encouragingly, “I would be 
interested to have you write me stating just what your plan 
is, if you care to, and what you would like to have me do.” 

A Seattle director of printing writes, “Accept my spirit of 
appreciation for calling to my attention the new department 
in THE INLAND PRINTER. If I can be of assistance, please do 
not hesitate to call, when it will be a pleasure to serve accord- 
ing to my gifts.” 

A Composing-Stick for Elementary Schools. 


Frank Phillips, superintendent of the educational depart- 
ment of the American Type Founders Company, in answer 
to several complaints by teachers in charge of elementary 
schools that the hands of their pupils are not large enough to 
hold the regulation size composing-stick, has had made sticks 
of narrow depth to meet this need. They are manufactured 
in two kinds, Buckeye (clamp) and Rouse (graduated measure 
on front). The Buckeye is one inch in width. The Rouse is 
one and one-eighth inches in width. These can be furnished 
in 6, 8 or ro inch sizes. 





FIDDLESTICKS. 


Now comes an anonymous “letter to the editor” in the 
Chicago Tribune with the suggestion that inasmuch as bill- 
posters use flour in making their paste and inasmuch, also, he 
naively adds, as “‘bill-posting is entirely unnecessary,” all such 
advertising should be stopped during the term of the war as 
a means for saving wheat. The writer goes a step further in 
his communication and solemnly declares: ‘‘That there is 
any value in the alleged advertising service rendered is 
denied by a majority of business men.” 

These are the same bill-boards, mind you, that have done 
such valiant and important service for the Liberty Loan, for 
the Red Cross, for the Y.M.C.A. and Food Administration. 

In coéperating with the Food Administration, alone, they 
have caused people to save thousands of pounds of wheat for 
each ounce that has been employed in pastemaking. 

We hold no brief for the bill-posters, but we venture the 
assertion that if you’d put the mental capacity of the person 
who wrote that letter to the Tribune in a peanut shell and 
shake it, there’d be an audible rattle-— Associated Advertising. 
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THE FARMER AND HIS NEWSPAPER.* 


BY PROF. W. P. KIRKWOOD. 


CHE local or country weekly has been undergoing 
Ea a vital change. It used to be looked upon — 
and still is by many —as ‘“‘a sort of poor 
relation in the commerce of a place.” As a 
poor relation it received support, as William 
Allen White has put it, ‘‘somewhat in charity, 
more or less in return for polite blackmail, 
and the rest for business reasons.”’ In other 
words, it was tolerated, as a poor relation must be, for 
fear that it might disclose unpleasant family secrets. Any 
support it received for sound business reasons was extremely 
limited. It has been laughed at as a “molder of public 
opinion”— that didn’t mold. For years this moldy phrase 
has been summoned forth to provoke laughter at thenews- 
paper and the editor. Ideas like these are now being rele- 
zated to the junk heap of the obsolete. You can’t very 
well regard as a poor relation in the newspaper field a publica- 
tion which has been edited in a modern office and printed in a 
shop equipped with a $3,000 linotype and a $2,500 cylinder 
press and with the modern accessories. No more can you 
feel that charity has anything to do with an editor who goes 
about his outside business, and his pleasure, in a motor-car with 
all of the accessories advertised in the Saturday Evening Post, 
or who sits in as a member of the board of directors of the local 
bank or of the community’s leading manufacturing concern. 
He may carry out the ashes from his home furnace or may 
shovel the snow from his own walk like the rest of us, but he 
is distinctly not an object of charity. Still less can you think 
of anything approaching blackmail in reading the constructive 
content of his newspaper. Moreover, if you think, you know 
that the paper from such an office, edited by such a man, is 
a molder of public opinion. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the newspaper is one of the most powerful educative influ- 
ences in existence. Even educators say that it ranks next as 
an educator to the.schools. Without the press, or something 
fully to take its place, there would be little that you could 
call a real public opinion. 

That is what is the matter with Germany today. If 
Germany had had newspapers, as we understand newspapers, 
the people of Germany would never have been led blindly 
into the hideous tragedy of the present war, and they would 
not now go on being killed and maimed and starved as the 
puppets of a grossly selfish plutocracy. They would have had 
an understanding of themselves and of the finer aims of civil- 
ization — a public opinion as distinguished from an imposed 
class opinion — that would have prevented war. Men in the 
dark can have no opinion of the things that surround them; 
they have to depend on what they are told. The Germans 
have been kept in the dark, and have been told things — 
things that were not true. 

Now, among the fifteen or sixteen thousand country week- 
lies in the United States is an ever increasing number which 
are lifting themselves out of the poor relation class and becom- 
ing true makers of public opinion. They may be called 
journalistic periscopes. Through them the people of com- 
munities are enabled to rise above the levels of individual 
interests and get a comprehensive view of the life around 
them, both in its intimate and in its larger relations. They 
extend the range of vision. They can not be other than 
shapers of opinion, for they are the medium through which 
people get facts on which to base their judgments of affairs. 

The newspapers have been gaining this position in very 
recent years in a more definite way than ever before. Only 
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*Extracts from an address delivered before the Newspaper Advertising Depart- 
ment of the Minnesota Advertising Convention, held at St. Paul, January 22 and 23, 
by Prof. W. P. Kirkwood, of the University of Minnesota. 
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a few years ago, when the rural free delivery was beginning 
to prove workable, it was freely predicted that the country 
weekly’s days were numbered. The rural free delivery has 
become almost universal, but the prediction is no longer 
heard. On the contrary, it has been proved untrue, and has 
gone into the prophetic discard. The rural free delivery has 
actually helped, rather than harmed, the country weekly, for 
it has, in a measure at least, relieved the country press of the 
necessity of attempting to purvey world news in detail and 
allowed it to concentrate on local affairs. In other words, 
the rural free delivery has encouraged the country paper to 
specialize, and this has increased its efficiency as a community 
agency of power in shaping local opinion. 

Focusing his attention on local affairs, the country editor 
has, moreover, been able to devote a larger share of his time 
to the application of modern business methods. More and 
more, the editor-publisher knows exactly what he is about, 
where he is going, and how he intends to get there. He is 
pushing his community toward the realization of its possi- 
bilities. He is finding out that his readers are interested in 
these possibilities and their realization. He is giving his 
advertisers service as a means of helping them to the achieve- 
ment of independence and a position of greater public influ- 
ence. He is reaching out for suggestions and adapting them 
to his own and to local needs. His advertising, as well as his 
news columns, is readable, crisp, dynamic. It may be said, 
then, that the up-to-date country editor-publisher is really 
more than a maker of public opinion; he is a sort of captain 
of his community’s motive center. 

All country editors, of course, do not come up to these 
specifications. There are men in the newspaper-making busi- 
ness who lack authority. But such editors are among 
the unfit — and the unfit are found in all professions. In the 
editorial profession, however, the number is diminishing year 
by year. 

An outstanding evidence of this rejuvenation of the country 
weekly that I have been trying to suggest, has been the coun- 
try editor’s discovery of the farmer as a business man. And 
this means a new type of farmer. 

To speak in terms of the psychologists, the ‘‘hayseed”’ 
concept must be abandoned. It no longer applies. ‘There 
ain’t no such animal,” or if there is, it is rapidly becoming 
extinct. The farmer of today, or of tomorrow at most, is not 
a hayseed but in reality a business man — something of a 
captain of industry. roe 

The farmer may seem to some of us to have been slow in 
falling into line, but he is marching with the procession now. 
And here is evidence of this that ought to leave no reasonable 
doubt in the minds of the jurymen here present. The farmer 
has become an advertiser. This is the “‘still more convincing 
evidence” of the farmer’s advance mentioned a moment ago. 
If ocular proof is needed, exhibits A, B, and C should be 
sufficient. 

Exhibit A is made up of farm advertising taken from a 
single issue of the Sentinel, of Osceola, Iowa, a country weekly 
with a circulation of 2,500, edited and published by F. M. 
Abbott. The issue was not exceptional. Other issues of the 
same paper show as much or even more of the same kind of 
advertising. The editor-publisher writes: ‘‘Our sales seasons 
are from September until December and from January 15 to 
March 1, though there is scarcely an issue that does not have 
in it a farm sale.” 

Exhibit B consists of advertising from one issue of another 
Iowa paper, The Nevada Evening Journal, a _ tri-weekly. 
Neither is this exceptional. O. J. Benjamin, the editor, writes 
that for the year just closed he carried 16,499 inches of live- 
stock and farm sale advertising. 

Exhibit C brings us a little nearer home. It is composed 
of advertisements on which one of Minnesota’s editors — 
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H. C. Hotaling, of Mapleton — chanced in running over his 
own paper and a few exchanges. It is by no means the result 
of an extended search, and is evidence enough that the Iowa 
germ is “catching” in Minnesota. 

For the benefit of the editor-publishers present let me read 
what Mr. Abbott of the Osceola Sentinel says about his method 
of getting farm advertising. What he says is full of sugges- 
tions. Here it is: 

We have a large rural circulation, developed by many rural corre- 
spondents. The editor was raised on a farm in southern Iowa, though not 
in this county. He likes to mingle with rural people. The service we 
render brings results. We are located in the famous Blue Grass region of 
southern Iowa, one of the best stock-producing districts of the Mississippi 
valley, midway between Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, and Kansas City. 
We have a good auctioneer but he does not especially favor us. We do 
not go out to solicit the advertising, but when a farmer comes in we give 
him the benefit of our experience. That is, we tell him that hogs sell better 
from clean new pens, where the visitors can gather around them; that horses 
and cattle should be shown on higher ground than that occupied by the 
bidders; that farm implements should be well displayed in the order in 
which they are to be sold, and that the premises should look neat and 
sanitary. . . . We call attention to the merchant’s custom of advertising, 
and to the advertising that other farmers have inserted. We then discuss 
space. Few bills are used in this country, though nearly every advertiser 
takes 200 small bills and 50 large ones. 

My office girl has just informed me that we have run 3,316 inches of 
farm sale advertising since September 1. (The letter was written about 
December 15.) 

Take just a moment in passing to analyze this statement. 
List the causes for the success of the Osceola Sentinel in build- 
ing up farm advertising. Here they are: 

A large rural circulation, developed by a large staff of 
rural correspondents. 

An editor with some knowledge of farming and its 
problems; such a knowledge as any editor may acquire, if 
he will devote a little time to it. 

An editor who takes pains — he finds it a pleasure — 
to mingle with rural people. 

Editorial experience placed at the disposal of adver- 
tisers. 

Personal service, supplementing the service of the 
printed page, to assure results. 

A study of the field — its location and resources — as 
one of the assets of the paper. 

In this list is a formula worthy of careful study on the part 
of any country editor-publisher. 


If you wish the secret of the Nevada Journal’s success in 
getting farm advertising, on the other hand, I think you will 
find it in exhibit D. This is a map of the Journal’s home 
county. Every one of the tiny dots indicates a subscriber — 
a farm subscriber. Surely, if one had something that farmers 
might wish to buy, he would find difficulty in discovering a 
better medium through which to make known the fact that 
he had something to sell. 

The Minnesota farmer has not acquired the advertising 
habit to the degree that the Iowa farmer has, but he zs acquir- 
ing it. The Minnesota editor-publisher should help him by 
some judicious solicitation. It should not be difficult to “sell”’ 
him, because he is already well on the way in the adoption of 
this and other business methods, and because with the rapid 
development of the live-stock industry in Minnesota, which 
is sure to come, the stock sale will become an increasingly 
frequent feature of country life. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, in the light of all this, that 
opportunity is knocking at the doors of the country weekly 
offices in Minnesota. 

But I said, near the beginning of this talk, that the country 
newspaper is a sort of reciprocating engine, delivering power 
both ways. What I meant was this: The live country weekly, 
having become an implement of recognized use and value to the 
farmer in selling, as I think I have shown, should become as 
useful and valuable in buying. In other words, it should be 
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recognized more fully by merchant and manufacturing adver- 
tisers as an efficient agency by which to reach the farmer. Con- 
sider again exhibit D. It is the kind of an exhibit that scores 
of country weeklies in Minnesota could present. 

The country weekly is an agency, then, which can do 
things for the farmer on the one hand and for the merchant 
or manufacturer on the other, whether such merchant or 
manufacturer be of the community in which the paper is 
published or of some more or less remote commercial or manu- 
facturing center. We need be in no doubt about this . 

We have completed the circuit. We have seen a country 
weekly with a new vision of its possibilities and a farmer with 
a new vision of his possibilities. We have seen the country 
weekly discovering the farmer as a source of advertising busi- 
ness and the farmer discovering the country weekly as a 
means of developing his farm enterprise. We have seen the 
country weekly, also, as a new agency by which the merchant 
and the manufacturer may reach a class which has enormous 
buying power. The only thing that remains to be said — 
and that is now so plain that it hardly needs to be stated — is 
this: Jn considering plans for progress, the country weekly 
should remember the farmer, the farmer should remember the 
country weekly, and the merchant and the manufacturer should 
remember the farmer and his newspaper. 





Post Printers Stationed at the Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Tacoma Park, D.C. 


Enoch W. Stewart (at the left)), who saw ten years of service in the 
United States Army, and George D. Johnstone (at the right), formerly of 
the Washington Evening Star composing-room and a member of Columbia 
Typographical Union No. 101, of Washington, D.C. The Walter Reed 
Hospital is to be the model for the world in the restoration to health and 
self-dependence of those who are wounded at the front. 
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Apostrophes, and a Word. 


J. J. B., New York, writes: “Kindly let me know if the 
apostrophes are all necessary in the following: ‘Soldiers’ and 
sailors’ children’s carnival.’ Also: In reading proof of report 
of a society — secretary’s report, treasurer’s report, columns 
of figures, etc. — the word ‘Reconciliation’ was used in head- 
ing on last page. Reader queried ‘Recapitulation’ instead, 
and the secretary of the society insisted on ‘Reconciliation.’ 
Was he right?” 

Answer.—All of these apostrophes are necessary unless the 
wording is changed. The same genitive relationship is 
expressed in each instance, which we call the possessive case, 
and of course each word requires the same form. “Carnival 
of (or for) children of soldiers and sailors” might be used 
instead. I do not see how “Reconciliation” could be right. 
“Recapitulation” must have been the intention, as nearly as 
I can tell. 

A Subjunctive Form. 


D. L., Brooklyn, New York, asks: “Is the following 
sentence correct? ‘Exporter and jobber frequently request 
that the name of the consignor do not appear on the cases.’ 
Should it not say ‘does not’ instead of ‘do not’?” 

Answer.—The sentence is correct. It says what it is 
meant to say in the most grammatical way. ‘‘Do” is right 
and “‘does” would not be right. Our correspondent evidently 
does not recognize the subjunctive nature of the expression, 
or he may have been misled by some grammarian’s statement 
of a fact that is often inadequately expressed, as by W. D, 
Whitney as follows: ‘Our verb has long been undergoing a 
process of impoverishment by the obliteration of its subjunc- 
tive mood.” Or this by G. P. Marsh: ‘‘The subjunctive is 
evidently passing out of use, and there is good reason to 
suppose that it will soon be obsolete altogether.”” These two 
men were eminent authorities half a century ago, and what 
they said was and is true, but not the whole truth. We still 
use the subjunctive, and the sentence in question is a good 
example of it. Other methods of expression may be substi- 
tuted, but that rests with the writer or speaker. 


Faults in a ‘‘ Manual of Style.” 


O. J. M., Los Angeles, California, wrote me a long letter, 
which I must answer in sections, this being the first. “Have 
you ever had time to examine a copy of ‘Manual of Style,’ 
published by the University of Chicago? In the Introductory 
Note, the director of the University Press says: ‘That it is 
recognized as possessing merit is evidenced by its adoption and 
use in many editorial offices, libraries, and proofrooms in the 
United States and Canada.’ And in the third edition: ‘The 
work, thus remodeled, is again offered to the public, in the hope 
that it may continue to be useful to those whose occupations 
require some familiarity with the niceties of typographical 
form.’ Some of the ‘niceties of typographical form’ therein 
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are so conspicuously not nice that I am prompted to ask what 
you think of them. Under ‘Capitalization,’ for instance, is 
this rule: ‘Proper nouns and adjectives derived from proper 
nouns are capitalized, as George, America, Elizabethan, 
French.’ ‘But,’ is said following, ‘do not capitalize verbs 
derived from proper names, as to boycott, to fletcherize, etc.’ 
This last ruling must mean to write without a capital all such 
verbs, as americanize, wilsonize, hooverize, rooseveltize. Is 
that sensible practice?” 

Answer. — The correspondent will quickly perceive, prob- 
ably with some disappointment, that I have omitted much of 
what he wrote. It seemed advisable to omit all but the 
essential question. Other capitalization questions are held 
for later answer. 

I have seen only the first edition of the style-book men- 
tioned, and have not looked at that since a time soon after its 
publication. My recollection is that I thought it fairly good 
in the statement of rules for the one establishment for which it 
was made, but not worth much for general use, because of its 
many contradictions of real principles and almost universal 
practice. Its rules for capitals constituted one of the weakest 
features, mainly by failing to provide against not only possible, 
but probable misapplication. But capitalization is, always 
has been, and probably always will be subject to personal 
vagary or whim to an extent which makes our literature as a 
whole a mass of confusion. 

The rule to capitalize proper nouns is universally accepted 
as a rule, but also very commonly misconstrued as meaning 
only names of persons or places. Sometimes also it is carried 
beyond its natural limits, as in the New York Times in naming 
the seasons, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn or Fall, 
words that are not capitalized by one publication out of a 
thousand. I can not imagine why they made a difference 
between adjectives and verbs from proper nouns — in fact, 
in my opinion, no sillier distinction could be made. If any- 
thing is sure as to such capitalizing, it is that all derivatives are 
treated alike by every careful person. Even in the one book 
that I esteem as the worst that can be made in this respect, 
adjectives and verbs are alike —and always wrong! That 
book is Appletons’ Medical Dictionary, published about two 
years ago. It has malpighian, meibomian, and innumerable 
other words from men’s names, which are fully established in 
capitalized form. 

But while I can find no reason for making such a distinction, 
I think I know how it was suggested, and if my guess is right 
it reveals the utter want of easy discrimination, which is 
not a prime qualification for rule-making. The rule for 
verbs is perfectly sound and good for some verbs, though not 
for all such verbs. It is equally good, however, for other parts 
of speech, even for some noun uses of the proper nouns them- 
selves, with no derivation at all. Thus we speak of china 
meaning porcelain, of a boycott as well as of boycotting, of 
herculean efforts, of roman type, when we have no thought of 
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China the country, of Boycott the man, of Hercules, or of 
Rome. When we say Bostonian, Rooseveltize, etc., we have 
clearly in mind Boston, Roosevelt, etc. This shows why some 
such words are capitalized and some not. It also shows why 
some people capitalize a certain word of this kind and others 
do not, namely, that some people associate it in thought with 
the person or place and others do not. 





DIVERGENT VIEWS OF GOOD ENGLISH. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
PONT RINGLISH that is good may be truthfully de- 
| ‘=| scribed in a few words so that no one will 
| question the accuracy of the description, but 
—| no one could pretend that it could be a satis- 
=| factory definition of the phrase, because the 
| thing embraces innumerable details that must 
Ve: be neglected in any writing shorter than a 
~ large book. Good English is any expression 
in the English language that tells clearly, in correct gram- 
matical construction, just what it means to tell, as conceived 
by the speaker or writer. Misunderstanding by the hearer or 
reader, when the conditions named are satisfied, evidences 

only his fault, not a fault of the utterer. 

Such is my estimation of good English, and I am confident 
that it constitutes a full description, although of course it 
leaves the accidence (rudiments) of the subject untouched. 
Practically the occasion for question whether one is using good 
English arises most frequently with reference to the use of 
some certain word in a certain sense; and it is largely discus- 
sion of single words that fills our books devoted to language 
correction and preservation. Most of the differences of opinion 
have to do with single words. Of at least equal importance 
to lucidity are correctness of syntax, clearness in collocation, 
and some other details of style; but here we are considering 
only some of the differences in expert opinion, not the whole 
subject. 

S. T. Coleridge was one of our early proponents of accuracy 
in language, and it was only natural for a recent rhetorician 
to quote from his “ Biographia Literaria”’ as follows: 

“In prose I doubt whether it be even possible to preserve 
our style wholly unalloyed by the vicious phraseology which 
meets us everywhere, from the sermon to the newspaper, from 
the harangue of the legislator to the speech of the convivial 
chair announcing a toast or sentiment. Our chains rattle 
even while we are complaining of them.” 

What Coleridge here called doubtful became long ago, if it 
was not actually so when he wrote, an acknowledged certainty. 
Much of what he undoubtedly meant by “vicious phraseology ” 
is now universally esteemed or at least allowed as correct 
expression. He felt the chains rattling, probably, because he 
realized that he was not himself impeccable. The New 
International Encyclopedia says: ‘‘His style in prose writing 
was cumbrous and his matter involved.” That is just what 
the best writer or speaker of English will most carefully avoid. 

Evidence of disagreement as to individual words is abun- 
dant. Many of the condemnations of certain uses repeated 
from book to book rest ultimately on some whimsical notion 
that will not stand the test of reason. A good example of this 
is the objection to the word “reliable,” which the Century 
Dictionary says is made by “some fastidious writers,’ while 
no one is fastidious enough to object to the use of available, 
dependable, laughable, or any other word of the kind. 

In “Word and Phrase,” by Joseph Fitzgerald, we are told: 
“The use of such a monstrosity of a word as ubiquitously is 
an unpardonable offense against the laws of expression.” 
Also: ‘Different has also been, in good authors, construed 











with than; but no authority of writers can give the hall-mark 
to such a vicious use as ‘different than. 
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here assumes a dictatorial attitude that at once warns us off 
from acquiescence, and a little thought convinces us that the 
word he calls a monstrosity is an adverb of regular make, as 
correctly usable in its proper place as any word, but very 
little used, because not frequently needed. Authority of 
writers has “given the hall-mark” to many vicious uses, one 
of them being convene in place of convoke, so as really to 
say ‘‘come (them) together’? when we mean ‘call (them) 
together,’ a misuse that has been in our literature through 
centuries. 

Yet Mr. Fitzgerald said many things well worth while, of 
which this is one: ‘‘The study of the life history of words is 
commonly regarded as tending to make one finical and priggish, 
pedantical. That may well be the case with one who gets 
hold of a few scattered notions of the meaning of this science; 
here a little learning is a dangerous thing; but as no man is 
more tolerant of the human weaknesses of his brethren than 
the saint, so no one is less a prig and a pedant than the true 
scholar. It is mere good sense and not priggishness to aim 
at the highest precision in the use of the mother tongue.” 
This last remark is certainly true, with the proviso that the 
scholar avoid all appearance of posing as a precisian. 

A book entitled ‘Errors in the Use of English,” written 
by William B. Hodgson, was published in Edinburgh, and a 
second edition was issued within a few months. Thereupon 
D. Appleton & Co. had an American revised and annotated 
edition prepared by the present writer’s father, Francis A. 
Teall. The author said, in his introduction: ‘This work is 
meant to set forth the merits of correctness in English com- 
position by furnishing examples of the demerits of incorrectness. 

It is founded on actual blunders. It does not 
aim at being exhaustive — that were unhappily no easy aim; 
but at least it comprises all those every-day breaches of every- 
day rules against which writers should stand on their strictest 
guard.” The American editor said: ‘‘The surprising mistakes 
quoted from many writers of high reputation, often destructive 
of the meaning, show that there are few who might not derive 
benefit from the careful study of such a manual.” 

Mr. Hodgson cites a long paragraph from a slang dictionary 
objecting to the too common use of Gallicisms in English 
novels, mentioning tapis, beau monde, chaperon, vis-a-vis, 
entremets, and thé dansant, and saying: ‘Yet, ludicrously 
enough, immediately the fashionable magnates of England 
seize on any French idiom, the French themselves not only 
universally abandon it to us, but positively repudiate it 
altogether from their idiomatic vocabulary.” 

Mr. Teall says of this: ‘“‘The author was surprisingly 
incautious in the admission of this ‘slashing’ extract. The 
use of foreign words or phrases, either correctly or incorrectly, 
merely for the sake of showing fine feathers, can not, of course, 
be too strongly condemned by a writer on style; but care 
should be taken to make the condemnation effective by proper 
discrimination. That the French have abandoned any 
of their own idiomatic expressions simply because they have 
been adopted abroad is a rather ludicrous assumption.” 

The author and the American editor disagree on other 
points also, but not in regard to any principle. Such difference 
on matters of detail might be shown much more voluminously, 
but the only intention is to enforce by examples the fact that 
good English does not demand compliance with any one 
man’s dicta, and least of all with any one’s puristic notions. 
Some of the world’s best literature would never have been 
published if editors criticised too minutely the author’s style 
of expression. 

APPRECIATION, whether of nature or books or art or men, 
depends very much on temperament. What is beauty or 
genius or greatness to one is far from being so to another.— 
Tryon Edwards. 











The Second Mile 

















‘And whosoever shall compel thee to go 
a mile,” says the best business text-book 
ever written, “go with him twain.” 






show you a traveler of that second 
mile. The eight hours that his 
employer compelled him to go, he 
went gladly—and another hour or two when 
no man compelled him. In that extra hour or 
two lay his mastery. 

“Many spoil much good work,” said Edward 
Harriman, “for the lack of a little more.’ It is 
the little more that counts—the added weight 
of work or service, born of enthusiasm uncom- 
pelled, that marks the difference between little 
men and big. One mile of decency and hon- 
esty and a full day’s work the law and your 
own needs compel you to go; travel it bravely, 
willingly, happily. But do not stop. For at its 
end lie the borders of a richer, greener country, 
the land of love and of service and of growth, 
through whose midst winds the broad highway 
of the second mile. 


BRUCE BARTON. 

































“Pouring Off” in the Seybold Foundry. 


Striking illustration used as frontispiece of handsome booklet, 
“A Trip'Through the Plant of The Seybold Machine Company,” 
prepared for that well-known firm of printing machinery manu- 
facturers by The Sloman Advertising Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Excellent Colorwork from Australia. 


The Weekly Times Annual, published in Melbourne, 
Australia, carries many beautiful illustrations in color and 
monotone. The holiday issue for 1917 contains fifty-four pages, 
and the cover is unusually interesting from a pressman’s view- 
point, owing to the splendid half-tone work in two and three 
colors. The presswork is executed, as usual, under the direction 
of J. V. Price, who is well known to the readers of these columns. 


Print Envelopes with Flaps Open. 


A country printer complains of the frequency of damaged 
type when printing envelopes. No samples were enclosed, 
but we judge from his own envelope that they were printed 
with the flaps closed. 

Answer.— We would suggest that the envelopes be opened 
before printing. From necessity, this method has been 
employed for many years owing to the occasional lumps of 
gum found on the flap. The gumming of envelopes is far 
superior now to that of former times. When printing the 
envelopes, use a print-paper tympan, cutting out one or two 
thicknesses of the type-prints over the flap or seam on back 
of envelope. Where the printing occurs on the flap also, it 
may be printed with the envelope open at one operation. 


Condition of Rollers Important in Producing 
Good Work. 


A pressman in a small town in Illinois sends samples of 
presswork, consisting of four-page folders printed on buff 
dull-coated stock, accompanied by a piece of tympan stock 
and the name of the maker and the quality of ink used. A 
half-tone plate with dark background occupies the center of 
the first page. This is enclosed by a rule border with the 
description in type. The balance of the form isin type. The 
principal complaint regarding the presswork appears to be in 
the inking. This may be due wholly to the condition of the 
rollers, although the pressman states the rollers were made by 
an old established firm. He failed to give sufficient informa- 
tion for a complete analysis, so we will offer the following 
general advice: The ink and paper are perfect. The tympan 
paper, if used properly, is ample for the best kind of a job. 
We are unable to tell what condition the rollers are in. The 
mere fact that they were made by a reliable firm does not 
mean that they are now in proper working order, as the best 
rollers will deteriorate. We believe the streak at the head of 
the plate is caused by the rollers failing to rotate until they 
strike the form. On work of this character it is advisable to 
lock bearers next to the chase on each side of the form, as they 
insure the rotation of the rollers. In view of the fact that we 
did not receive the tympan, or a description of the manner in 
which the tympan was used, or of the complete make-ready, 
we can not tell whether the make-ready is at fault. It is 
possible to carry a trifle more impression on the half-tone. A 
mechanical overlay would give better satisfaction than a hand- 
cut overlay. The tympan should be arranged as follows: 





The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 





Use a hard manila top sheet, and just under this sheet use a 
piece of thin pressboard, then about five sheets of the tympan 
paper you are using. The spot-up sheet may be attached to 
the third sheet from the bottom. Another point that will 
help you in your work is: You will secure better distribution 
of ink if you use an iron vibrator-roller on your form-rollers. 
This roller is smaller in diameter than the regular composi- 
tion rollers and has a lateral motion in addition to its rotative 
action. Where half-tone work is done on the press you men- 
tion, it is of considerable advantage to have the vibrator 
attachment. We believe that you can improve the appearance 
of the folder by using a trifle more impression and by arranging 
the tympan as we have indicated. 


Bronze Inks. 


To Sergeant Ferdinand Povelite, now at Fort Monroe, 
Virginia, who has frequently contributed to these columns, we 
are indebted for the following informative paragraphs regarding 
printing with gold inks: 

Bronzing has always been a source of tedious labor to 
the printer, with the result that efforts have been made to 
accomplish bronzing with a single operation, carrying with it 
the advantage of being a time and money saver. Attempts 
were then made to mix a bronze powder with varnish and run 
it on the press similar to any ordinary printing-ink. 

The word bronze applies to a metallic substance or fine 
powder, made from an alloy of copper, brass, nickel, tin and 
zinc in different proportions to obtain the different shades 
and grades. 

We now turn to the varnish which is the medium of carrying 
this metal; it must be fluffy and of a buttery nature, and 
considerable skill has been displayed in the manufacture of 
this special oil varnish, which today is meeting with success. 
Several makes of bronze inks have been placed upon the 
market, and as this competition insures progress by manu- 
facturers, a fairly good quality has at last succeeded in replacing 
about sixty per cent of hand-bronzing. 

A ready-mixed bronze ink becomes rancid; therefore proper 
bronze inks are now furnished with the powder and varnish 
separated, ready to be mixed when printing the job. This 
bronze powder and varnish now come from reputable manu- 
facturers in all grades and consistencies for various purposes. 

If the following method is used, good results may be 
obtained: The temperature of the pressroom should be 
70° F.; humidity and dampness should be avoided, as moisture 
has a tendency to react on bronze metal of any kind. Rainy 
weather is the poorest time to obtain good results from bronze 
inks. 

Cylinder press rollers should be set before locking forms 
on bed of press; on light forms use as few rollers as possible, 
as the ink is of a soft nature and too much friction will injure 
it. On solid forms the form-rollers should be set lightly; do 
not use a hard packing — avoid this. 

Registering and make-ready should be done with black 
or red ink on the press, and a little more care must be exercised 
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in making ready, as you must bear in mind that it is necessary 
to have as little squeeze as possible, for a heavy impression 
will squash the ink out. 

After the form is in position and the make-ready is 
completed, have the press washed thoroughly, as the least 
particle of grease on plate or rollers will not let the bronze ink 
take or distribute evenly, and will also kill the luster. It is 
also advisable to have the rollers and plate wiped with a 
damp cloth and dried off so they will be free from grease and 
dirt. Then dam the fountain to the size of the form, and carry 
a little olive oil on the ends of rollers to prevent the ink from 
drying up on the ends and tearing the rollers. 

The ink can be mixed in a can. Pour the powder in, add 
enough varnish to make a thick paste, mix thoroughly, then 
add varnish gradually until the ink flows freely. The right 
consistency of the ink can be ascertained only from a little 
experience. 

A properly made bronze ink today does not dry on the press 
when the press is idle, as heretofore, consequently I would 
suggest a wash-up at the noon hour only. Make sure that 
the form and rollers travel together. On job-presses the 
rollers should roll over the form absolutely, as sliding rollers 
and faulty trucks will give a slurred appearance. See that 
tracks and trucks are clean and dry. 

For bond and cover stocks, use a special gold ink cover 
base. After the form has been made ready, carry an additional 
sheet, which should be dropped when applying the gold ink. 
For the second printing, follow up with the bronze ink in four 
or five hours, thereby completing your sheets on the same day. 

Glazed enamel and highly coated stocks do not require 
sizing; for exceedingly absorbent stock add a little varnish. 
Therefore, for printing bronze ink without size, use the least 
absorbent stock and you will eliminate any tendency of the 
ink to rub off the surface, and a little care in your work will 
more than repay you in the end, when observing the beautiful 
results of the finished job. Carelessness on the part of the 
workman not only proves laziness or lack of honesty, or both, 
but is expensive to the employer. 


Plate-Marking a Banquet Invitation. 


A banquet invitation is submitted, the front page of which 
is embellished by a sunken panel with generous margins. The 
inquiry concerns the method of producing similar work inex- 
pensively. The following plan is suggested: Take a piece 
of thin pressboard, mark out the size of the panel desired and, 
with a sharp knife and a rule for a guide, cut through the board, 
holding the blade at right angles to the board. When the 
part is detached, rub down the edges of both the panel removed 
and its counterpart, so as to have smooth edges to use as a 
force in forming the panel. Fasten the outer part to the 
under side of the mount of a half-tone plate, securing it firmly 
with an even coating of glue. Lock it in a chase and put ina 
press. Place a sheet of thick pressboard or strawboard behind 
the form so that the half-tone will not be damaged by contact 
with the bed of the press (as the half-tone will be locked top 
side down). Fasten a sheet of manila to the platen, as smooth 
as possible. Coat the surface of the cut-out panel with glue 
(a thin, even coating should be applied), put a very small 
spot of paste in the center on the opposite side of the panel, 
and place the card on the half-tone mount inside of the outer 
section already attached. The paste will hold it in position 
until an impression is pulled, when the glue will cause it to 
adhere to the manila sheet on the platen. Pull a number of 
impressions in order to affix the panel firmly to the platen. 
When this is done, guides may be glued to the manila sheet 
on the platen. Then the sheets of cardboard or paper may be 
fed to the guides. If the panel is to be sunken, reverse the 
stock. The foregoing is a general plan which was described in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and which also appeared in a pamphlet 
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entitled ‘Wrinkles for Printers,” published some years ago. 
A patented method of producing panels and other forms of 
embossing with cardboard dies is in successful operation. 


Overcoming Trouble with Bond-Paper on an 
Automatic Feeder. 


A platen pressman states that where trouble is experienced 
in feeding bond-paper, such as letter-paper and other sizes, 
with one of the automatic feeders, relief may be obtained by 
rolling the lower left corner of the stock so that it will not be 
caught by the return of the gripper piece that carries it down. 
Also, that by keeping the top sheet well oiled many feeding 
troubles are avoided. 


Why Do Half-Tone Plates Show Dark on Edge? 


A pressman sends a magazine page with a half-tone adjacent 
to the inner margin. The inquiry relates to the dark edge on 
the high-light part of the plate. The pressman states that 
the plate is exactly type-high, and that a test shows the cylinder 
is firm on the bed bearers. He desires to know how to avoid 
the bad edge on the half-tone plates next to the white margins. 
He also states that half-tones in center of pages are not affected 
like those on margins of pages. 

Answer.— Probably the most common cause for dark edges 
on half-tone plates, and also of worn type and electros, is the 
overpacking of the cylinders. This condition is a result of 
having weak contact between the cylinder bearers and those 
of the bed. The correspondent states that there is firm con- 
tact between cylinder and bed bearers. This phrase, ‘firm 
contact,” is more or less relative, for if the test was made 
without a heavy form under the cylinder it would be of no 
value. The test should be made with the heaviest form and 
with full packing and make-ready. If a cylinder is dressed 
with sufficient packing to have it equal to the height of the 
cylinder, or possibly one sheet additional, and firm contact 
with the bed bearers is secured when a heavy form is on the 
press, there should be no appreciable wear or abrasion of page 
edges. It is quite certain that the “guttering” of the cylinder 
will be overcome. The rumbling noise made by the cylinder 
bearers when striking the bed bearers is characteristic of 
machines that cause wear on page edges. Aim to keep the 
machine in such a condition that no noise is made when a 
heavy form runs under the cylinder. 





THE NEW JOURNALISM. 


“When the world struggle is over there will be a new 
world and a new journalism. There will be no national 
boundaries but a democracy of mind. Then life will be worth 
writing about,’’said William R.Lighton, former newspaper man 
and author of the Billy Fortune stories, in addressing the 
students in journalism at the University of Arkansas. 

“Tn the past the word journalism has not meant much,” 
continued Mr. Lighton. “It is a loose term, too big for 
newspaper work. After the war there will be a new world 
and life will take on a new meaning. The rubbish will all be 
burned away and we will start all fresh. The world will be 
thinking in common terms about the essentials. The news- 
paper which undertakes to begin life under new conditions 
will have to play the game straight — by the fundamental 
rules that go away back to the beginning of things. 

“For the past twenty-five years the writers have had to 
feel their way, because the big things that go to make a 
democracy hadn’t been thought out. In fact, they must be 
fought out. But in this new world, when people talk in one 
vocabulary, think with one mind and love with one heart, 
life will then be a thing of simple and understandable things. 
The vital thing in new journalism will be character — the 
conviction of your own heart and mind. All else will be trivial.” 
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NEW PRINTERS’ BUILDINGS. 


PUM AAT the printing industry is going forward 
= 4] regardless of present conditions is evident 
S from the number of reports that are being 

received from all sections of the country, 

telling of new buildings being erected for 

housing printing-plants. This presents an 
encouraging situation, and shows that printers 
have great faith in the future. And why 
shouldn’t they? With the readjustment of business conditions, 
which must come shortly, there will come an increased demand 
for printing, and those companies which are best prepared to 
give efficient service will be given first consideration. 


The Gray Printing Company’s New Home. 


The Gray Printing Company, of Fostoria, Ohio, celebrated 
the opening of its new plant on New Year’s day, holding open 
house all day long, and it is a mild statement to say that the 
Grays are thoroughly deserving of the hearty congratulations 
they received from their many visitors. 

The company is composed of father and three sons — 
George M. Gray, president; Merton B. Gray, office manager; 
Gordon Gray, sales manager, and James G. Gray, factory 
manager. 

That teamwork is the spirit of the organization is shown in 
the history of its past year. On January 13, 1917, the Grays 
lost their establishment by fire. Three days later, the father, 
by entering the wrong door, walked into an elevator shaft 
on the third floor of a building and dropped to the first, which 
put him out of commission for three months. The entire 
responsibility of finding temporary quarters, purchasing new 
machinery and equipment, as well as taking care of the cus- 
tomers, was therefore placed upon the shoulders of the three 
sons. The manner in which they rose to the occasion and 
demonstrated their ability to handle the business is seen in 
the progress made. 

The Grays profited by their experience, with the result 
that the new building is thoroughly fire-proof, the walls being 
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of a pleasing gray-white brick, the floors solid concrete, and 
the windows of thick glass set in steel sash. As an extra 
precaution, the entire plant is safeguarded by one of the latest 
and most efficient sprinkler systems. 

As will be seen from the accompanying half-tone, the factory 
is filled with windows, giving an abundance of daylight on all 
sides and plenty of fresh air. The interior has been given a 
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New Building of The Gray Printing Company, Fostoria, Ohio. 
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The Grays. 
Upper left-hand: George M. Gray, president. 


Upper right-hand: 
Merton B. Gray, office manager. Lower left-handyGordon Gray, sales 
manager. Lower right-hand, James G. Gray, factory manager. 


special white treatment which insures a uniform diffusion of 
light conducive to ideal working conditions. Mechanical 


ventilation supplies fresh warm air in winter and cool air in 
summer. 


This one large factory room gives the company 





a compact, efficient, safe and healthful place in which to produce 
the finest printing and catalogue work. 

The ground floor of the spacious two-story building contains 
a sales office, where all kinds of office equipment are handled; 
stock and storage rooms; rest and cloak rooms for employees, 
and also the receiving and shipping departments On the 
upper floor are the offices, the art and engraving departments. 
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Another 


Lower left-hand: 


shinect 
in 
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ind the 


I'he newspaper pressroom in basement. 


| | ; q 
Upper right-hand: A view of the composing-room. showing the jnh-nrecer 
Door at extreme left leads into office. Lower right-hand: 


view of the composing-room. 


Upper left-hand picture: Front view, also showing north side of building. 
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The ideas and knowledge of various efficiency engineers, 
practical printers, architects and: builders were freely drawn 
upon; and these ideas were molded by George M. Gray, who 
began drawing plans before he was able to leave his bed after 
his accident. 

A Model Country Print-Shop. 


A writer in the November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
in describing the fine new home of the Brown, Blodgett & Sperry 
Company, of St. Paul, Minnesota, stated that ‘‘The general 
trend of the printing industry today is manifested in the 
character of the buildings being erected for the purpose of 
housing printing-plants.” This is no less true of the country 
town print-shops than it is of the large city concerns, and we 
find that country printers today are building structures as 
carefully designed and as efficiently laid out as those of their 
city brethren. 

A concrete illustration is found in the building and plant 
of the Red Lake Falls Gazette, a weekly paper and job-printing 
office owned by George W. Christie and Horace W. Cutten, 
of Red Lake Falls, Minnesota, a city of 2,200 people. Red 
Lake Falls is a city built up by fire, and the modern plant of 
the Gazette, like that of The Gray Printing Company: previously 
described, is directly due to a fire which, starting in an adjoining 
building on February 15, 1917, completely wiped out the 
Gazette plant, just four and one-half months after the proprietors 
had purchased the paper. 

Since a new building was imperative it was decided to build 
one that would be a model of its kind and one that would 
answer the needs of the community for years to come. The 
resulting structure is one with which not only the proprietors 
but also the citizens of the town are highly pleased. The 
building, here illustrated, stands on the principal street of the 
city in the heart of the business section, and is 25 feet in width 
by 60 feet in length, one story and full basement. The base- 
ment is 9 feet and 6 inches from floor to ceiling, and the ground 
floor 13 feet, 6 inches. 

The lay of the land made it possible to build a basement, 
the floor of which is only 2 feet below the ground line at the 
rear, thus affording unsurpassed light for the basement news- 
paper pressroom. The basement walls are of concrete, 22 
inches thick, and the walls above the foundation are of brick 
and interlocking hollow tile. The front of the building is of 
grayish tapestry brick with trimmings of Bedford stone, the 
name of the paper being laid in the brick. 

One of the best features of the building is the abundance 
of light, as the photographs show, and it comes in from all 
four sides. 

The business office and editorial rooms are in the front of 
the building, and are equipped with almost every convenience 
and labor-saving device that could be profitably installed. 
The editor’s telephone, for example, has an auxiliary head-band 
receiver and transmitter cut-out key to facilitate the receiving 
of news on the typewriter. 

A partition reaching to the ceiling separates the front offices 
from the composing and job-press room, 30 by 35 feet in size. 
The upper part of this partition is of Florentine glass to allow 
the light from the front to pass through to the composing- 
room, and the glass is double paned to make the partition as 
sound-proof as possible so that the front office may be free from 
the noise of the machinery. 

One of the photographs of the composing-room shows the 
excellent north light that the linotype operator enjoys. In 
addition to this window, which is 52 by 66 inches in size, there 
are six large windows, 58 by 84 inches in size, in this one room, 
making artificial light unnecessary during the daylight hours 
on the darkest day. Plenty of space is allowed around the 
presses, imposing-stones and type-cabinets so that the workmen 
are never in each other’s way. 
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The layout was made by a St. Paul efficiency expert and the 
arrangement decided upon leaves nothing to be desired. The 
stock is received through the rear door, goes direct to the 
stock-cabinet and then to the presses, and the type goes from 
the linotype and cabinets to the job-stones and then to the 
job-presses or to the news-stones and then direct to the elevator 
for the newspaper press in the basement. 

One photograph shows a corner of the newspaper pressroom, 
25 by 30 feet in size, and one of the six 42 by 58 inch windows 
which light the room; the remelting furnace is also shown in 
the same picture. The building has the Moline system of 
vapor heating, and the boiler is located in the front half: of 
the basement, which is separated from the pressroom by an 
eight-inch solid concrete wall. This wall also gives a good 
solid foundation upon which the linotype firmly rests. 

After a lengthy consultation with the architect, it was 
decided that a floor of wood construction would be more 
feasible than the reinforced concrete, in this instance. The 
construction adopted is practically as strong as concrete 
without many of the disadvantages of concrete — the large 
expense, hard floor for the workmen and the large number 
of supporting pillars needed. The wooden joists are of 2 by 14 
inch selected Washington fir timbers, spaced 12 inches between 
centers and braced by a built-up girder of six 2 by 14’s, running 
the full length of the building and supported by three posts 
and the concrete wall aforementioned. The result is a floor 
that does not vibrate in the slightest, even when all the presses 
and the linotype are running full speed, which is more impor- 
tant than the material used. 

The building is lighted at present with 1oo-watt nitrogen 
lamps, but it is planned to install indirect lighting fixtures in 
the near future. Electricity is used not only for light and 
power but also to heat the melting-pot on the linotype, and 
the owners of the Gazette state that they have found this 
method of heating far superior to gas. 

George W. Christie, the editor of the Gazette, has been 
engaged in newspaper work for six years. He graduated in 
1913, with the degree of B. A., from a four years’ course in 
journalism at the University of Wisconsin, and after con- 
siderable experience on Milwaukee and Madison daily news- 
‘papers turned his attention to the country weekly field. 
Horace W. Cutten, manager of the Gazette, has had fifteen 
years’ experience in both city and country print-shops. 





SIZZLING AT THE KEYBOARD. 


BY ARTHUR G. LEISMAN, 
Linotype operator “ Merrill Daily Herald.” 


Oh, ’tis heaven and bliss to sit down and drum 
Sing-song tales of love, and with rhythmical hum 
Dreamily work the keyboard; 
But when from yon Normal a bevy of girls 
Surround the machine with pretty smiles and curls, 
And, flushed, I find myself enclosed snugly — 
Oh, Torchy, really you ought to see me 
Sizzling at the keyboard. 


The foreman cries, ‘‘ Hustle up the dopes of war 
And with special speed run galleys galore 

Of men dying by the sword.” 
But how the deuce can I heave to as of old, 
If some high school lassies are a bit too bold 
When they besiege me with perfume exquisite? 
For then I lose pep, and, helpless in my seat, 

I sizzle at the keyboard. 


I care not a fig if a screw loses charm, 

And a squirt of metal singes my bare arm — 
Things like this oft have occurred; 

But, Torchy, when lovely peaches, sweet and gay, 

Bend o’er my shoulders in a whimsical way, 

And above the hum of the machine I hear 

Their hearts beating e’er so near, you’ll find me there 
Sizzling at the keyboard. 
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IS THERE NEED FOR MORE PROTECTION FOR 
TYPE-FACES? 


BY WALDON FAWCETT. 


S there need for more protection, under the law, 

for original type-faces? This is, indeed, a 

mooted question if there ever was one, and, 

| furthermore, it is a question that has lately 

| been brought to the fore by various influencing 

= events, not the least significant of which is an 

>| effort to induce the Congress of the United 

: States to enact laws that would, in effect, 

hedge about with restrictions type-faces registered at the 

United States Patent Office, even as the copyright laws now 

confer exclusive privileges for the reproduction of pictorial and 
literary matter entered in the Library of Congress. 

The controversy as to what safeguards it is meet for Uncle 
Sam to afford against the imitation or duplication of a dis- 
tinctive type-face is one that, strictly speaking, touches the 
practical printers of the country but indirectly. As a matter 
of fact, however, the contact with the whole printing industry, 
though indirect, is so extensive that it behooves all workers in 
the graphic arts to give some heed to the tug-of-war. More- 
over, the national legislature has let it be known that it is not 
the intention to place on the federal statute books the suggested 
new laws applicable to type-faces until there has been had a 
fuller expression of public sentiment on the subject, so that 
there is something of an obligation for the thoughtful printer 
to range himself on one side or the other in this debate, accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience and the nature of his 
business interests. 

In the line-up that has taken place since it was suggested 
that Congress give new status to type-faces for which the 
asset of novelty is claimed, we find few printers appearing in 


the open as either supporters or opponents of the proposal. 
Rather may it be said that the public discussion has been con- 
fined for the most part to interests engaged in the production 


of type and typecasting machines. On one side we have 
various prominent typefounders urging provisions of law that 
will enable them to hold inviolate every type-face that they 
develop. On the other side are ranged in opposition manu- 
facturers of typesetting machines who take a let-well-enough- 
alone attitude and argue that our present patent laws afford 
all the protection that is needed for new contributions to the 
supply of type-faces. 

Looming behind the issue of additional protection for type- 
faces, and perhaps calculated to dictate its ultimate disposition, 
is the question of what constitutes originality in type-faces. 
Even the bitterest opponents of the Design Registration Bill, 
which has been introduced at several successive sessions of 
Congress with the support of leading typefounders, have 
declared time and again that they are in favor of rewarding 
originality and invention, but their vision of what constitutes 
new creations is apparently much narrower than that of the 
typefounders. ‘To be exact, it is the contention of these critics 
that any extension of the latitude of our patent system such 
as has been suggested would enable the typefounders to arro- 
gate to themselves monopolies of sweeping scope by the 
expedient of registering designs claimed to be mere modifica- 
tions of type-faces known to the printing art for many years. 

It has been a lane of many turnings, the pathway of type 
protection in the United States. Oddly enough, the past few 
years has brought a court decision of such significance as a 
precedent for future prosecutions that, could it have been 
anticipated by the typefounders, it would perhaps have ren- 
dered them less eager for the relief which they have imagined 
could be found only in new legislation along the lines of the 
Design Registration Bill recommended for passage in the 
House of Representatives some time since. That there are 
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not in our court annals more cases involving rights in type- 
faces is said to be due solely to discouragement of long standing 
on the part of originating typefounders — discouragement over 
the prospect that the average tribunal could be induced to 
regard a font of type as a fit subject for monopoly. 

For a considerable interval the arbiters at the United States 
Patent Office declined to concede that type was eligible to 
protection under our design patent laws. Designs refer, of 
course, to appearance and not to mechanical utility, but in 
order to obtain Uncle Sam’s sanction a design must show 
invention, and in cases such as the Schmohl case the Patent 
Office tribunals held that ‘slight changes” in a font of type 
did not involve invention in view of what was old in the art. 
However, a memorable appeal over the heads of subordinates 
to the United States Commissioner of Patents brought a ruling, 
as a result of which “invented” type-faces may win patent 
recognition. 

That typefounders have up to this time made so little 
effort to invoke the protection of the law for their designs 
has been due to the outcome of what might be termed “test 
cases” which were tried years ago. The typefounders sought 
redress in two different directions, first, on the score of patent 
infringement, and then, later, on the plea of unfair competi- 
tion, only to be balked at each turn. The death knell of a 
United States patent as a means of establishing property 
rights in a type-face was seemingly sounded when Judge Holt, 
sitting in the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, threw out the case of the American Type 
Founders Company versus Damon & Peets. Referring to a 
popular type-face, to establish a monopoly in which was the 
object of the suit, the judge said: ‘In my opinion the patent 
in this case is void because it shows no patentable invention, 
and because it shows no such peculiar configuration or orna- 
mentation in the type as would authorize a design patent.” 

Typefounders declare, especially in the light of recent 
events, that if they had it to do over again, that pacemaking 
case would have been appealed to higher courts; and if it had 
been, the history of the type-supply business in the United 
States, in its later stages, might have been somewhat different 
from what it has been. However, the typefounders, discour- 
aged by this rebuff, abandoned for the time being reliance upon 
design patents and sought to throw up business defenses by 
recourse to the laws against unfair competition. 

The test case in this instance was that of the Keystone 
Type Foundry versus the Portland Publishing Company — 
the latter figuring as a sort of proxy for the real defendant, the 
National Compositype Company — and involved alleged copy- 
ing of the well-known “Caslon Bold” face. The outcome was 
no more agreeable to the typefounders than had been their 
effort to invoke patent protection. The Keystone Type 
Foundry carried the case up to a United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, but the decision was adverse to the typefounders, 
thus ending, for all time probably, effort to establish type-face 
simulation or duplication as an act of unfair competition. 

Thus matters rested for nigh half a decade, and then in 
the case of the Keystone Type Foundry versus David S. 
Wynkoop, effort was renewed to invoke the protection of the 
patent laws. In this instance the tables were turned and the 
outcome was a victory for the type-producers that will prob- 
ably bring about a new policy in the trade. This decision was 
handed down comparatively recently, and, oddly enough, the 
case was tried in the District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of New York, precisely the same juris- 
diction that years back produced the decision that so discour- 
aged typefounders in their efforts to use the patent laws to 
hold off small typefounders or others prone to flatter a meri- 
torious type-face by imitation. 

The type-face involved in this recent epoch-making decision 
was the “John Hancock” design, and, as it happened, the 
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patent on this design expired while the case was in the courts. 
However, Judge Sheppard, finding that the design in question 
for a font of type “was for a good invention under the statute 
and not anticipated by any of the numerous prior patents or 
showings in prior publications,” declared that the type manu- 
factured by Wynkoop was an infringement, and that this being 
the case the Keystone Type Foundry was entitled to the 
amount of damages sustained through the infringement up to 
the day on which the patent expired. That Judge Sheppard 
does not believe that the federal courts should indulge in 
splitting of hairs when offering protection to patented type- 
faces, seems to be indicated by one comment in his opinion. 
Referring to the contention that the “‘ John Hancock” face was 
similar to other faces shown or patented at earlier dates, he 
said: ‘While one or two letters or figures of the font may be 
similar to the like characters on the prior patents, a casual 
examination clearly demonstrates that there is such dissimi- 
larity of configuration and ornamentation of the font as 
involves patentable invention.” 

Interests in the trade that oppose a policy of liberality on 
the part of Uncle Sam in protecting type-faces are not only 
unreconciled to the logic adduced in this recent case, but the 
incident has, if anything, intensified their opposition to the 
legislative measures under consideration at Washington. They 
claim that even under the present law the Patent Office officials 
have practically given up any attempt to distinguish between 
the various type-designs, old and new, and assert that the 
confusion which they conceive now to exist will be augmented 
a hundredfold if “indiscriminate” registration of type-faces is 
permitted. 

The Lanston Monotype Machine Company, in a commu- 
nication sent to senators at Washington, took the position that 
there should be allowed no registration of type-faces the char- 
acteristics of which can be shown to have been known in the 
printing art, or as designs of similar character, prior to the 
filing of an application for registration. The protestant fears 
that any broadening of the present system of design protection 
would enable persons to register by the thousands “theoretical 
designs,” aimed to cover all conceivable forms, variations and 
applications of a valuable or popular basic design. 

Producers of typecasting machines express solicitude regard- 
ing the unrestricted use in future of long-known faces such as 
Jenson, Elzevir, Bodoni, Didot, Caslon, Gothic, etc. As they 
visualize the situation, the establishment by Congress of any 
system of design registration such as is contemplated would 
have the effect of rendering it possible for typefounders to tie 
up, irrevocably, variations in bold face, expanded face and 
condensed face, differing, as they say, ‘only in microscopic 
respect”’ from the faces which they have come to regard as 
common property. 

On the other hand, the typefounders have told Congress 
that, without assurance of opportunity to reap the reward of 
constructive designing, they will be deterred from the invest- 
ment of money and effort necessary to bring out, at frequent 
intervals, the distinctive new type-faces upon which the 
printers of the country depend. Much has been made, in the 
representations to congressmen, of the imitation sustained by 
the Cheltenham faces. Robert W. Nelson, president of the 
American Type Founders Company, in a frank statement to 
a group of United States senators, recently declared that his 
corporation had expended more than $100,000 in designing, 
cutting and showing the faces of the Cheltenham family, only 
to face the competition of interests that “copied” each size 
that was salable. 

This disposition on the part of “borrowers” of type-faces 
to reproduce only the designs that are assured a successful 
sale seems adding insult to injury in the estimation of Mr. 
Fairchild, who was spokesman at Washington for the Keystone 
Type Foundry, even as Mr. Nelson was for the American. 
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Mr. Fairchild figures that a typefounder has from $25,000 to 
$100,000 invested in every successful type-face that attains 
vogue in the trade. His estimate is that it costs from $10,000 
to $30,000 to bring out a new face that is a candidate for the 
honor of being a “‘best seller,” and, inasmuch as, according to 
his statement, a typefounder may bring out half a dozen dif- 
ferent faces ere he strikes one that pleases the fancy of the 
printers, it is easy to understand that there may be a heavy 
investment to be returned by the type-face that makes good. 
“The machine-man does not copy the failures,”’ says Mr. Fair- 
child, rather ruefully, and he also would have a certain sym- 
pathy extended to creative typefounders because they are 
compelled, as he portrays, to put out a successful commercial 
face in from ten to twenty sizes in order to get the “fat” out 
of the medium sizes — the eight sizes, say, out of the fifteen 
or twenty that are used to any extent. 

Representatives of firms such as the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company and the Thompson Type Machine Com- 
pany, that are averse to having Uncle Sam confer any new 
privileges upon the typefounders, have not hesitated to raise 
some questions as to the figures which the typefounders have 
given to Congress to indicate the expense of bringing out new 
type-faces. It is the contention of the objectors to action by 
Congress that the large sums quoted represent to only a minor 
extent the actual designing of a new face, but involve for the 
most part the casting of the type, and its exploitation to the 
trade, etc. 

Typefounders, very naturally, are insisting upon resting 
their case to some extent on the good-will and trade rights 
which they feel that they should enjoy in their special designs 
or original foundry faces. Their contention is that these dis- 
tinctive faces are universally recognized by printers as identi- 
fying the product of the respective foundries originating them 
— that, indeed, such faces are respected as the trade-marks 
of the foundries even as the trade-marks of other manufacturers 
in different lines are recognized and respected. Stress has also 
been laid upon the fact that the well-known typefoundries of 
the country are wont to recognize the exclusive rights of each 
other to the faces that they severally create or originate or 
introduce, and that upon such recognition is dependent to a 
considerable degree the place occupied by each foundry in the 
graphic arts. However, since the United States Court, in 
deciding the unfair-competition case, failed to recognize “Cas- 
lon Bold” as a trade-mark or trade-name entitled to protection 
under the common law, this aspect must henceforth be more 
or less sentimental, and any prerogatives that an innovator 
enjoys with respect to his type-faces must be based on such 
protection as our patent system affords. 

Practical printers may be interested in the circumstance 
that in the current controversy there has been raised the ques- 
tion of the ability of printers to distinguish between similar 
type-faces under conditions more or less difficult. For example, 
there have lately been filed as “exhibits,” for the benefit of 
the legislators at the seat of government, a number of speci- 
mens of printing designed to show how presswork, manipulation 
in handling or variations in the character of the paper may, 
on the one hand, level differences between similar but distinct 
type-faces, or may, on the other hand, create apparent differ- 
ences where none really exist. Some of the exhibits indicate 
how different are the impressions obtainable from one identical 
font of type by the use, respectively, of hard and soft papers, 
contrasts in the class of inks used, and other contributory 
factors. Other “sample pages” indicate what uniformity of 
appearance may be obtained by skilful printers from type- 
faces that are in reality so different from one another that the 
United States Patent Office is declared to be justified in grant- 
ing a separate design patent for each. “How is a printer to 
protect himself?” is a question that has been asked in seeking to 
point a moral from the supposed possibilities of such confusion. 
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Both parties to the controversy being agreed that it is the 
interests of employing and operating printers that are in 
jeopardy, it may be suggested, in conclusion, that it would not 
be amiss for printers who have any personal convictions on 
this question of what measure of protection should be accorded 
type-face novelties to communicate their opinions to their 
senators and representatives in Congress. As matters stand, 
the representatives of the people who will sooner or later have 
to vote on this issue are, most of them, seriously in doubt as 
to just what is best and what is desired by the rank and file 
of the exponents of the graphic arts. In their eagerness to 
have their arguments appear authoritative, spokesmen for the 
typefounders and for the type-machine interests have each 
declared that they ‘“‘represented” the printers of the country. 
No wonder the congressmen, who have no intimate knowledge 
of conditions in the printing art, are somewhat mystified. 

It is perhaps best to explain, too, in the interest of entire 
accuracy, that it does not appear that all manufacturers of 
typecasters, etc., are opposed to allowing the typefounders to 
have the additional protection they seek. This is perhaps due 
to the fact that certain makers of typesetting machines are 
already purchasing from typefoundries the “right of repro- 
duction” on distinctive faces, an arrangement which the 
founders would like to make compulsory for all interests in 
the field. Other makers of typesetting machines evidently 
consider that the royalties or license fees demanded are exces- 
sive. At least the Lanston Company some years ago designated 
as “prohibitive” a quotation of $100 per size for the right of 
reproduction on Caslon Bold, declaring that the fee of $800 
demanded for the eight sizes it was desired to reproduce was 
“far more than we could hope to recover for many years.” 
However, whatever the outcome in Congress, the recent decision 
in the Keystone-Wynkoop case may pave the way for radical 
new policies in this art. 





DANGER IN CUTTING ADVERTISING. 


In an article entitled ‘‘Some Lessons for America,” which 
is one of a series on business readjustments after the war, 
appearing in the recent issues of Manufacturers’ News, F. W. 
Wilson-Lawrenson writes: 

“May I now point out a danger, the ever-present danger 
which confronts those industries that have to change their product — 
namely, the tendency to reduce selling cost by decreasing an 
efficient sales force and cutting the advertising appropriation 
proportionately? 

“Tt must be remembered that while certain established 
industries will make little or no profit during the period of the 
war, there are industries making materials for the various 
governments, be it shoes or guns, which will make large profits 
during the war. The materials which are being sold to these 
governments are made in factories which cost large sums of 
money to erect. 

“Let us not be so foolish as to think for a moment that at the 
close of the war, when there will be no longer a demand for the 
products of war, these expensive plants will be scrapped. 

“That would be economic foolishness. Rather will they 
be used to manufacture products that will enter the lists in com- 
petition with already established business, and, further, this 
competition will be backed up by money made during the war. 

“Ts it wise to seriously reduce advertising appropriations when 
we realize that competition at the close of the war is likely to be 
more serious than ever before? 

“Can we not gain something from the experience of British 
manufacturers, who, in spite of the fact that in a number of cases 
they are not allowed to turn out a single unit of their product, are 
yet continuing their advertising and in some cases increasing it? 

“In my judgment, the sales and advertising manager who is 
functioning correctly at the present crisis is he who, while endeavor- 
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ing to line his company up to handle products which are essential, 
continues to build the best possible selling organization and keeps 
resolutely before the American people the value of a commodity on 
which hundreds of thousands, and possibly millions, of dollars 
have already been spent. 

“Carefully weighing my words, and with the full realization 
of the serious nature of what I am saying, I am absolutely con- 
vinced that any manufacturer who plans otherwise, who plans 
with but the present in mind, is taking a step which will bring 
disaster to his business. ; 

“Tnefficient advertising and selling are responsible for the 
high cost of distribution today, the waste of salesmen’s time, 
probably the most expensive constituent of marketing. 

“Advertising can be a great factor in reducing this waste 
by lessening the period between the salesman’s initial approach 
and the making of a sale. 

“In American business, in order to effect economies in 
distribution, advertising must be made scientific and selling 
more thorough, and both more coérdinated. Unnecessary and 
uneconomic factors must be eliminated.” 

In a later issue of the same journal there appeared an 
editorial under the heading, “‘ Now Is the Time to Advertise,” 
reading as follows: 

“Too many industrial advertisers look upon publicity 
expense from the country merchant’s point of view. They 
seem to overlook the fact that they are producing staple 
commodities of nation and world wide use and consequently 
can not conduct their advertising campaigns on the bargain 
day principle. 

“John Wanamaker used to say that the best way to do 
business is to be prepared for it. There are but two ways of 
doing a profitable business, and they go hand in hand. One 
is to produce the best article of its kind in the market; the 
other, to let the trade and public know that you are producing it. 

“After peace is restored the markets of America will be 
flooded with goods of foreign manufacture. There will be 
peace among the nations, but the fiercest competition trade 
has ever known. Human nature is so constituted that people 
will buy either the cheapest wares offered or else pay a premium 
for articles a knowledge of whose merits has been impressed 
upon their minds by advertising. 

‘“‘Preparedness, as we know by this time, is half of the 
battle. The manufacturer who will keep and increase his 
market after the war is he who instead of cutting his advertising 
appropriation increases it. To stop advertising now, just 
because one’s plant is working to full capacity, is a penny-wise 
policy. 

“Nothing but efficiency will count in the after-war struggle, 
and judicious advertising during the continuance of the war is 
the first step toward winning a great commercial victory.” 





OVER FIFTEEN HUNDRED STARS IN I. T. U. 
SERVICE FLAG. 


On November 15, the last time they were counted, there 
were 1,518 stars in the service flag of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and many more have been added since. 

The I. T. U. has issued from headquarters at Indianapolis 
an interesting booklet in honor of members who have responded 
to their country’s call, the facts given therein leaving no doubt 
but that the journeymen printers and apprentices are doing 
their bit in the struggle for democracy. 

In addition to the names of all the members who have 
joined the armies and navies of the United States and Canada, 
fifty-five are listed as having lost their lives in the service. 
It is divulged therein that the union has paid $17,025 to the 
beneficiaries of those who have given up their lives. Liberty 
bonds have been bought by the Executive Council of the Inter- 
national union to the amount of $60,000. 
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Which Back Mold-Wiper Should be Used ? 


An Illinois operator asks us to recommend the best back 
mold-wiper, as he is going to apply one to a machine not now 
so equipped. He also asks our opinion as to whether the mold 
is cleaned with a slug in or when it is empty. 

Answer.— The question regarding the cleaning of the back 
of the mold mechanically has been answered by the making 
of a new back mold-wiper which cleans off the mold just after 
the slug is trimmed by the back knife. This wiper may be 
attached to any outstanding machine by drilling two holes 
just beneath the back knife. The advantage of wiping the 
mold while the slug is in it is that there is little or no danger 
of rounding off the back edges. It is well known that the 
felt wipers pick up oxids displaced during the cast. The 
oxid is an abrasive of sufficient power to cause the rounding 
of the edges of the mold, as commonly occurs with the old 
wiper. We believe the new wiper will prevent this trouble. 
Before applying the new wiper separate the pieces of felt and 
rub into each one a small amount of graphite and oil in the 
form of a paste. Some one has suggested that the application 
of blue ointment to the felt wipers at this time would be 
beneficial. It appears to be a good suggestion. The new 
wiper may be procured from the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company with blue-print directions for attaching. 


Care of Machines According to Schedule. 


An Ohio linotype machinist writes: ‘Kindly give me infor- 
mation on the following subjects: (1) Recently I saw a sched- 
ule of work to be performed by the machinist in charge of the 
machines on one of the papers in Washington, D. C., and I 
noticed, among other things, that he is required to face off the 
pot mouthpiece once a week with a carborundum stone. Is 
this an aid in keeping the mouthpiece true; if so, how is it done? 
I have a carborundum stone which is perfectly square and I 
have rubbed it across the mouthpiece several times, but it 
seems to cut more in the center than on the ends even though 
the mouthpiece was a trifle hollow in the center before I used 
the stone. (2) What is the best and quickest way to put in 
a lower keyrod guide on a Model 5? (3) What can be done 
to prevent the outside first-elevator jaw scraping the inter- 
mediate bar? (4) Should one of the cams break — for instance, 
the justification or second-elevator cam—on a Model 5 
machine, how would I proceed to remove the cam-shaft to get 
the broken cam off and the new one on? (5) If metal adheres 
to but one spaceband in a set — and that band is a new one, 
never having been used, but to which the metal has adhered 
since the first day it was in the machine — would you consider 
the spaceband at fault and remove it?” 

Answer.— (1) The rubbing down of the mouthpiece becomes 
necessary when it is warped or if the mold is warped and you 
must make both line up. If the latter condition is present it 
is of little value to face up the mouthpiece with a carborundum 
stone. A contact test is necessary in any case to be certain 
6-7 
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that the mold and mouthpiece are true in relation to each other. 
Doubtless you are familiar with the ink test, which, practically, 
consists of cleaning the back of mold, inking the entire surface 
thereof evenly with a thin coating of red ink, and allowing the 
cams to make one revolution. The ink transfer to the pot 
mouthpiece will show you the evenness of contact. A sharp- 
cutting file can be used to take down the high places. Repeat 
the test after each dressing of the surface. 

(2) There is no quick way of putting in a lower keyrod 
guide. Remove the cam frames and detach the keyrod springs. 
Remove the lower guide and bar. Take the guide off the bar 
and substitute a new one. Putting the rods into their respec- 
tive holes is perhaps the hardest and most trying part of the 
work. 

(3) Do not try to prevent inside edge of the first-elevator 
jaw rubbing on the intermediate bar. This is necessary in order 
that the exact position of the elevator in relation to the second- 
elevator bar be assured. The friction at this point can be 
minimized by frequently rubbing graphite on the parts that 
rub. This will include the duplex-rail levers and block. The 
proper lubrication of these parts with graphite will prevent 
the unusual noise as the elevator seats in the guide. 

(4) Replacing a cam involves the removal of the entire 
set of cams. The operation includes over fifteen different 
steps. It is explained in detail in ‘‘The Mechanism of the 
Linotype,” published by THE INLAND PRINTER. 

(5) When a spaceband picks up metal and has been properly 
rubbed on a soft board and graphited, we would suggest that 
you procure a sheet of crocus cloth, lay it on a piece of glass or 
on a galley, and polish the sleeve of the band by rubbing it 
up and down in the direction of its greatest length. Give it a 
careful polishing in that manner, then rub it in a similar way 
on a soft board with graphite spread over it. Try this space- 
band and examine it occasionally. If metal is again found 
on the sleeve, you should remove it and have a new one 
applied to the wedge. 


Magazine Plate Deflected. 


“T am a reader of your magazine, especially of the Machine 
Composition department, and receive much help from the 
suggestions offered, but a few things have come up that I 
have not been able to find any reference to in that department; 
at least, I failed to discover them. The machine is a new 
Model 18, and is in excellent condition with the exception of 
a few little inconveniences which occur once in awhile, and these 
are probably faults of my own operating. If so, I would like 
to know and rectify them. The machine was installed recently 
and has been running like a top with these exceptions, and they 
just showed up lately, so far as I know about them. One 
trouble, which occurs occasionally, is in the distributor. The 
machine will run for days without a stop there, and then for 
a few hours, or possibly half a day, it will bother. The trouble 
comes in the center of the magazine, or along the characters 
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of the thin space and on for a few channels, including the en 
leader, apostrophe and figure 1, which are usually the ones 
that clog. They seem to stop in the entrance to magazine — 
the first one stopping there just long enough to let the next 
following come in beside it, and then, of course, filling up the 
distributor-entrance channel and stopping the distributor if it 
is not discovered before. The magazine is clean and the 
matrices are in good condition. By running in a lot of letters 
and stopping the distributor just before the letters drop, and 
then removing the belt and turning the screws by hand, I found 
that the matrix hung up by the back bottom ear of the letter 
hanging against the top of the magazine, and hesitated for an 
instant before dropping into magazine, at times long enough 
for the next one to drop in beside it, and then, of course, they 
block. In fact, all the matrices seem to strike the upper side 
of the magazine a trifle, but none of them stop. They will 
run for days without a bit of trouble, then for a time they will 
give trouble without any apparent reason. No adjustments 
on the machine have been changed. The magazine looks as 
if it might have sagged a little in the center, over the place 
where the trouble occurs; but if so, it is so little that it is hardly 
noticeable. The only thing that leads me to think it might be 
is that there is a trifle more space between it and the bar that 
lies across the top (the one that slides over the end of maga- 
zine when not in use or when removing), but it might be that 
the bar is bowed up; the space is only about the thickness of 
a piece of paper anyway. This magazine is the top one — 
eight-point. The lower one contains twelve-point, and never 
troubles. Another difficulty is, the slug sometimes has a bad 
letter or two on the left end and sometimes prints as if it might 
be a trifle lower for about two ems on that end. The plunger 
and well are cleaned every day, the holes in the well are kept 
cleaned out and open, and the air vents in the mouthpiece 
are also kept open. Is it possible for the back trimming-knife 
to be set so as to trim more from that end of a slug? It seems 
to be set to trim even, and I don’t see that the trouble could 
be with it. The metal is heated by an electric heater and the 
temperature stays around 550, or a little above, all the time. 
How do you put in a new spring on the back mold-wiper? 
The present one has been pulled loose by removing metal that 
had stuck to it from a squirt.” 

Answer.— The catching of matrices at the upper edge of 
the magazine is probably due to the deflection upwards of the 
lower channel plate of the magazine. This trouble was possibly 
brought about by a matrix being caught between the magazine 
and the magazine entrance, and when the magazines were 
shifted the matrix caused the upward movement of the lower 
plate. You can fix it yourself by springing it downward 
again, using a block of wood, or by placing a slug against the 
surface and giving it a downward pressure. ‘This, of course, 
must be done when the magazine is off the machine. We have 
seen the effect of this trouble on machines where the operator 
lowered the magazines while matrices were crossing the joint 
between entrance and magazine, and it was remedied as 
described. The low letters on the slug are probably due to 
air imprisoned just beneath the face of the slug. When you 
have this trouble again, remove the plunger and brush out 
grooves, then graphite the plunger and return it to the pot. 
Increase the pump-lever spring stress to the outer notch of lever 
and, with the point of a knife-blade, clean out the lines between 
the jets of the pot mouthpiece. Keep metal to the proper 
height in the pot. All of the foregoing tends toward solid slugs 
with a sharp face. To apply new springs on the back mold- 
wiper that is attached beneath the back knife, remove the 
mold-disk and withdraw pin from the long stud on the wiper. 
While the wiper is out, take the felt pieces out and coat each one 
on both sides with a mixture of vaseline and graphite, rubbing 
it well into the felt. Oildag is excellent for this purpose. 
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Border-Slide Gives Trouble in Casting. 


An operator sends a six-point border-slide and states that 
he can not get the slug to eject after it is cast unless he opens 
the knife wider than six points. We have tried the identical 
slide on a machine and it gave no trouble on ejecting. We 
even set the trimming-knife so as to reduce the thickness to 
.083 inch and it still ejected without hesitation. The operator 
may possibly have a clutch that is not pulling with full 
efficiency, or he may have mold-liners that are bruised in such 
a way that his slug is thicker than standard. The mold may 
need polishing. As no slug accompanied the slide we were 
unable to determine any condition that might be manifested 
by its appearance. The foregoing suggestions may help the 
operator discover the real cause. 








Charles W. Edwards. 

Mr. Edwards, who, as a printer, made his headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, California, is now with the 114th Aero Squadron, at Richmond, 
Virginia. In sending the above picture, he writes on the reverse side: 
“Favorite pastime of a flyer when there’s nothing to do till tomorrow. 
Flying is somewhat like the printing business —one is always ‘up in the 
om. *” 





SOUNDS LIKE MARK. 


The first paragraph ever written by Mark Twain has been 
dug up. Written when he first took a job on a country news- 
paper, it does no harm to his reputation as a humorist and fur- 
nished a proof of what was to follow. Mark, on his first job, 
sat down and wrote: ‘‘A sunset made Beranger a poet, a 
mother’s kiss made Benjamin West an artist, and $15 per week 
makes us a journalist.”— Chicago Daily News. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
catrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Community Date-Book. 


At the head of the local columns in an exchange I note 
under the caption “Community Date-Book,” a listing of the 
dates of meetings, entertainments, etc., for the forthcoming 
week. In another exchange I note that all organization 
notices of meetings are put in a separate column under an 
appropriate head. Both are good ideas. 


An Epigram. 


On visiting a newspaper office recently where two or three 
competent printers were busy in the mechanical end while 
the editor-publisher-bookkeeper-solicitor-salesman-office boy 
was trying to do two or three men’s work in the office, 
with no cost-records to give him any insight into his business 
and no time to handle the business or editorial work in a 
constructive way (whose plant also carries a mortgage of 
several years’ standing), my unspoken observation of the 
condition of affairs took this epigrammatic form, ‘‘ How easy 
it is for the boss to lose in the front office what the boys make 
in the back office.” 


“What ‘ They Say.’” 


The Canby (Minn.) News has an interesting department 
each week made up of remarks dropped in the reporter’s 
hearing by various people about town. These remarks are 
generally not credited to the person saying them, but quoted 
and published under the general caption of ‘‘What ‘They 
Say.’ ” 

The department is full of human interest, for the remarks 
are just the things that people do say, and vary all the way 
from the story of some village joke to tabloid interviews on 
great national questions. Here are a few samples taken at 
random: 

They tell me that chicken thieves are getting busy in the country. 
Several poultry houses have been robbed. 

It is just a matter of a short time now when you people will have to 
build a Teachers’ Home in Canby to house the teachers. I have said this 
for five years. 

Common table board in Norway is $51.00 per month 

Every one who takes out insurance policies of any kind will feel that 
there is a war on, On liie-insurance policies there is to be a tax of 8 cents 
on each $100 in the policy. The fire-insurance policy tax amounts to 1 cent 
on each $1 premium paid. I don’t know if this applies to old policies or 
not; the Canby agent didn’t tell me. 

Three Indians in the settlement at Granite Falls are in the next draft. 
They understand all about the war and are eager to do their bit. 

Don’t kick on 3-cent postage. Better pay a little more than have the 
Kaiser’s picture on your stamps. 

John D. Anderson has just finished a garage big enough for two cars. 

“Views and Interviews” also make an_ interesting 
department in some papers — short statements concerning 
miscellaneous matters of interest by well-known citizens. 
People are always ready to talk about a trip, to give 
reminiscences, to suggest some local improvement, or express 


If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 











an opinion on some matter of public concern. Often it is 
difficult to put this matter in the regular news columns without 
straining a point, and yet it is intensely interesting to the 
readers, though no small chore for the editor to keep it going. 


The AB C of Advertising Rates. 


On “counting the cost” at the end of the year I find that 
the total cost of producing my weekly paper (generally a six- 
column quarto) for the year 1917, was $5,598.65. There 
were 486 pages, and the cost per page was, therefore, $11.52. 
But 56 of the 486 pages were devoted to official notices in 
supplement form and produced coéperatively with other 
papers at a cost of $336. The other 430 regular pages, there- 
fore, cost $5,260.65 or $12.23 per page. 

Now, if it costs $12 a page on the average to produce a 
newspaper, then if half the pages are devoted to reading- 
matter and half to advertising, the advertising will cost $24 
a page or 20 cents per inch. If only one-third of the paper 
is devoted to advertising, then the advertising pages will 
cost $36 a page or 30 cents per inch. If only one-fourth of 
the paper is advertising, then the advertising pages will cost 
$48, or 40 cents per inch. 

Where these costs obtain, therefore, the publisher who 
keeps his paper loaded with advertising on a fifty-fifty basis 
can sell that advertising at 20 cents, take his subscription 
receipts in lieu of profit, and have a profitable business; but 
how can a publisher who does not sell more than one-third or 
one-fourth of the space in his paper expect to have a profitable 
business when his advertising space is costing him 30 or 40 
cents and he is perhaps selling it for 10 cents? 

There is much more to be said on advertising costs, but 
no publisher can know what advertising space costs him until 
he first knows what it costs him to produce his newspaper. 


A “Horrible Example” in Rate-Cards. 


A friend sends me a rate-card from Oklahoma with the 
notation, ‘‘It may be that the publishers have learned how to 
extract a living from the atmosphere. If not, how in the world 
do they make enough from newspaper income on the basis of 
such rate-cards to make it possible for them to keep body and 
soul together?”” Here is a copy of the card enclosed: 

Rate-Carp, Daily and Weekly — Circulation of weekly, 1,830; Circu- 
lation of daily 960, daily issued every evening except Sunday. 

RATE FOR WEEKLY — 1s cents per inch per issue. Yearly contracts 
for space exceeding 25 inches, 10 cents. Locals, 5 cents per line per week. 

RATE FOR DaILy — 6 cents per inch each insertion, with 314 cents per 
thousand for composition, in case advertisement does not run to exceed 
ten days and if changes are made very often. No deviation from this rate, 
and no commissions made. 

Locals and reading-notices 10 cents per line per week. No locals taken 
for less than 25 cents, nor for less than 5 cents per line. 

Particular attention is paid to setting advertisements attractively, and 
make-up man is instructed to make up forms with a view to giving adver- 
tisements position that will attract notice of reader. 
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A Helpful Press-Agent. 

M. J. McGowan of the Appleton (Minn.) Press, was 
recently drafted for service as the publicity agent of the 
Federal Food Administration for Minnesota, and the first 
piece of publicity he sent out was a dummy for a full-page 
advertisement. The caption extending across the top and a 
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MEATLESS and WHEATLESS Days are 
Sure Steps Toward Fightless Days 


Meatless Tuesday Wheatless Monday and Wednesday Porkless Saturday 


ONE MEATLESS AND ONE WHEATLESS 
MEAL EACH DAY 














War-Time is the Time When Victory Bread 


OUR CO-OPERATION 
1S TWO-SIDED - 


in 80 per cent White Flour 
nt substitutes—Corn, 
our 


# To THE 
me Mare Back Dey. 


Do You Like Them Baked? 


Every potato you eat saves the foods 
broad 





al 
le are giving one NO-BL 
Baker with every $2 00 


R.A.BROWN - Grocer 


Our Grocery Department Is At Your 
Service. w 


Simons Bros. Bazaar 


Lenten Season 1918 


FEB. 13TH TO MARCH 31ST 


RN Potato 
D order 


Shans Baker 











Meatless Day Menu 
-. 


Some Helpful 
Suggestions for 


Wheatless Day Menu 


Pi Sy Se 
Ss 


- SAVE - 
MEATS.--USE MORE FISH 


Beans 
Canned Soups 
Preserves 
Jams and Jellies 
Fresh Fruits and Canned Fruits 
of ‘i 


A. E. Aarnes & Son 


Let Us Help You Plan Your 
Wheatless and Meatless Days-- 


Smoked Salmon 
Smoked Herring Cheen 
Boneless Herrin 














FISHING IS GOOD 
ON MEATLESS DAYS 


af 
: 
Waldeck & Gooley’s 
Every Tyglday-and Friday we have 
Presh Pike Rye Bread Graham Cookies 


Codfish co Barley Bread 
Herring me soe ON WHEATLESS DAYS 


The City Bakery 


War Bread 
Graham Bread Oatmeal Cookies 
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Food-conservation page arranged from dummy sent out by M. J. McGowan, 
publicity agent of the Federal Food Administration for Minnesota. 


box at the bottom and on each side were devoted to food 
conservation gospel and suggested menus, while the remainder 
of the page was divided into six spaces to sell to food dealers 
at $4 each. That the page made a hit is attested by the 
fact that a large number of Minnesota papers used it. In these 
days, when the editor must work the baler overtime to dispose 
of matter sent “for immediate release,” the press-agent who 
offers something helpful is sure to be hailed with delight. 
And, as it was, Mr. McGowan obtained much more publicity 
for food conservation than he could possibly have obtained by 
bombarding the editors for space in the “‘valuable paper” 
which each publishes. 


A Christmas Edition — Somewhat Typical. 


Bert M. Musick, publisher of The Westinghouse Times, 
of East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, sends a copy of his Christmas 
edition for review. ‘‘We received a 25-cent straight rate on 
every advertisement in the edition,” says Mr. Musick, ‘‘and 
the fellow who took a page paid us the straight rate, all of 
which goes to prove that ‘it can be done’ even in the rural 
districts, if the boys will only pick the burs from their hair 
and shake the Spanish needles from their pu-ze-zas.”’ 

The 25-cent rate sounds good provided the number of 
copies did not exceed a thousand or so; otherwise it was not 
enough. Mr. Musick took the precaution of loading the 
advertising in heavily, and as I pointed out in an article on 
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special editions a couple of years ago, this overloading is 
absolutely necessary when the number of pages is increased. 
Mr. Musick makes the serious mistake, however, of not using 
the pyramid make-up. Most of the pages carry only one or 
one and a half columns of reading-matter (or none at all), and 
this reading-matter appears most disadvantageously buried 
beneath the half-page advertisements occupying the upper 
part of several pages. Had the reading-matter been placed at 
the upper left-hand corner its small volume would scarcely 
have been noticed—such make-up causes the news-matter to 
appear greater in amount than it really is. 

Of course the twenty-four page edition strained the type 
resources of the shop — as is generally the case — and as a 
result the eighteen, twenty-four and thirty-six point faces used 
are often inharmonious. That the Times’ compositors know 
how to use type is shown by the fact that some of the advertise- 
ments are strikingly well done, while other advertisements 
show that the compositor ran out of sorts and then chose an 
unsatisfactory substitute. Mr. Musick has a good twelve- 
point advertising face on his machine, but he needs to throw 
away about a ton of his eighteen, twenty-four and thirty-six 
point faces and get large fonts of these sizes in a face which 
harmonizes with his machine face. He also should throw 
away that conglomerate assortment of tapeworm, wiggle- 
snake and barber’s pole borders and use only the plain rule 
borders or simple variations thereof. Except for special cases, 
every border used in the paper should be limited to one or two 
faces, and yet the Times has seven strikingly inharmonious 
borders on one page. 

But the edition shows enterprise and evidently no effort 
was spared to make the edition a success. One large liquor 
advertisement seems inappropriate, but on the other hand one 
whole page of announcements of advertisements of holiday 
entertainments suggests a line of business generally overlooked 
when working up a Christmas edition, and a line that can be 
developed to really profitable proportions. 


To Promote Interest in Advertisements. 


In order to stimulate the reading of advertisements, Joseph 
Whitney, of the Marshall (Minn.) News-Messenger, has started 
a “‘Housewives’ Contest.” Ina box on the front page he offers 
a new one-dollar bill to the housewife sending in the first cor- 
rect answer to a list of questions, the answers to which are to 
be found in the advertisements of that issue. Between fifteen 
and twenty questions are printed each week, of which the fol- 
lowing are samples: 

Where and how can you get a market basket free on Sat- 
urday? 

What actor is coming to the Barrymore in feminine attire? 
When? 

What machine is guaranteed to prevent “‘Blue Monday” 
for housewives? Who sells it? 

Who wants five hundred bushels of potatoes? 

What can you get for $3.50 at the Watson Mercantile 
Company on Saturday only? 

When will you have to buy your New Edison to get it at 
the present selling price? 

What groceryman announces that he has reduced the price 
on canned corn from twenty-two to fifteen cents? 

The objection might be raised that the plan contains an 
implication that advertisements will not be read unless the 
reading thereof is artificially stimulated, but the truth is that 
such is the case with too many advertisements in our papers. 
The best answef to the objection is the success which Mr. 
Whitney has had with the plan, and it might further be said 
that this calling attention to the definite business news in the 
advertisements should react favorably upon those merchants 
whose advertising copy does fail to have real value to the 
shopper. The idea as a whole is a good one. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


The Western Star, Coldwater, Kansas.— Your special holiday edition is 
satisfactory in every way. 

The Gordon Journal, Gordon, Nebraska.— The Christmas number of 
your paper is excellent. Presswork is good, and the advertisements are 
neat and effective. 

The Optimist, Lemont, Illinois—— Your holiday edition, printed on 
smooth book-stock. is a credit to the efforts of all having a hand in its pro- 
duction. Presswork is excellent. 

The Daily British Whig, Kingston, Ontario.— Your Christmas edition 
is commendable in every way. We have no suggestions to offer which, 
if followed, would result in improvement. 

The Alliance Herald, Alliance, Nebraska.— From every standpoint your 
special Christmas number is a good one. We are reproducing the first 
page of the main news section as an example of good make-up. 

The Daily News, Tarrytown, New York.— The shoppers’ edition of 
your paper, issued December 14, is deserving of much praise. It contained 
twenty-four pages, liberally covered with good display advertising. 

The Hinsdale Doings, Hinsdale, Illinois— We commend the excellence 
of your special Christmas number. Presswork is clean, sharp and uniform. 
Composition of advertisements is without any fault worth mentioning. 

GeorcE E. Want, Niagara Falls, New York.— The Silberberg clothing 
advertisement is effectively designed and strong in display. If you could 
have avoided the extremely short carry-over lines at the ends of the two 
paragraphs, an improved appearance would have resulted. 
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Clean first page of Maine newspaper which would be improved and made 
more interesting if headings appeared in alternate columns only 
at the top, and if some displayed headings appeared 
also in the lower part of the page. 


Leo K. Witiiams, Omaha, Nebraska.— The advertisements sent us 
are satisfactory in every way. Strong display, readable text-matter and 
simplicity of arrangement, combined, make them effective to a marked 
degree. 

The Knoxville Plain-Dealer, Knoxville, Tennessee.— Presswork on your 
paper is of high order. Make-up is interesting. Advertisements are well 
displayed and arranged. The paper is not an artistic success, but from a 
practical newspaper standpoint it is satisfactory in every way. 

E. B. Tasor, Earlville, Illinois— The Leader is an exceptionally good 
paper. Presswork is good, advertisements are much above the average in 
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quality, and we note with pleasure that make-up of inside pages is con- 
sistent with the best present-day practice. We know of no town the size 
of Earlville that can boast of a better paper. 

The Hardin County Ledger, Eldora, lowa.— The bold full-page adver- 
tisement for the C. M. Haas Company is effectively designed. Its character 
suggests bargains, the nature of the sale making it permissible to adopt the 
heavy black style followed, although we believe a somewhat more dignified 
advertisement would carry the idea of bargains well enough and would be 
more pleasing in the paper. In all other respects the Ledger is well handled. 
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An interesting and well-balanced first page, illustrating a nice variety of 
news head-lines. 


GEORGE W. BrarnarD, Minden, Nebraska.— Your work on the page 
advertisement for Markussen, which appeared in the Christmas edition of 
the Courier, is commendable. With the material at your disposal we 
consider that you did as well as any one could expect. Orderly arrangement 
is the most pronounced of the advertisements’ good qualities, although 
display, too, is excellent and worthy of much praise. 

The Auckland Weekly News, Auckland, New Zealand.— Your annual 
Christmas issue impresses us quite forcefully with its general all-round 
excellence. The number is profusely illustrated with pictures of scenic 
features of the country, faultlessly printed from large half-tones, some of 
which are full page size, 13 by 18% inches. Tint backgrounds are printed 
under many of the illustrations, which not only lend color to the paper but 
make the pictures more natural and lifelike. Composition of advertisements 
is satisfactory. 

FREDERICK J. BARTON, Farmington, Maine.— The Journal is exception- 
ally well printed. The advertisements are effectively arranged and displayed. 
Liberal use of white space not only enhances their appearance, but aids to 
a considerable degree in improving legibility. The make-up of the first page 
of the copy sent us is not good, however. A large heading appears at the top 
of every column and there are no displayed headings in the lower part of 
the page. Since yours is a seven-column paper, we suggest that, starting 
with the first column, top-headings appear in alternate columns only, the 
remaining head-lines now placed at tops of columns to be placed lower on 
the page. A secondary display heading, placed over semi-important stories, 
would add interest to the appearance of your first page also. We suggest 
that you adopt the orderly pyramid form of make-up for the inside pages, 
which means to group the advertisements in the lower right-hand corner 
of each page. To scatter them over the page often makes it difficult for the 
reader to follow the news items, which he is bound to read first. Having 
finished the news he is in a better frame of mind to take up the advertise- 
ments, and, consequently, they will then appeal more effectively. 
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The Roundup Record, Roundup, Montana.— There are so many points 
worthy of praise about your paper we hardly know where to begin. Better 
presswork is not being done on any small-town paper in America today. 
The advertisements are neat and orderly in arrangement, and are well 
displayed. Make-up of advertisements on inside pages is also intelligently 
handled. We are reproducing the double-page ‘‘ Roll of Honor,” made up 
of the names of those from the county enrolled in various branches of the 
nation’s fighting forces. 

The Macon Republican, Macon, Missouri.— Good presswork, make-up 
and ad-composition combine to make yours an exceptionally good paper to 
our way of thinking, and the large number of local news items must surely 
appeal as agreeably to its readers. While the pyramid style of make-up 
is not followed in the positioning of advertisements on the inside pages, we 
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The Carroll Times, Carroll, Iowa.— We admire your excellent paper. 
It shows that those in charge of its production are awake to their tasks. 
Make-up of the first page is both pleasing and interesting, the head-lines 
being exceptionally good. The advertisements are both pleasing to the 
eye and effective in display. Further. they are grouped on the page in 
such a manner that the reader can follow the stories without running into 
an advertisement at every turn of the road — and yet the advertisements 
are prominently placed. All we can say is, continue to do as you are doing. 

Springfield Advance, Springfield, Minnesota.— The special holiday issue 
of your paper is a good one, presswork especially being worthy of much 
praise. The advertisements are for the most part well arranged and dis- 
played, but the compositors underscore altogether too many lines. This 
practice is not only time-consuming, but, like all other forms of over- 
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note with pleasure that they usually are massed on the right-hand side of 
each page, and are not scattered over the page, or worked to the corners, 
in such manner as to make it difficult for readers to follow the reading-matter. 

A. G. Mayse, McKinney, Texas.— The double-page advertisement for 
the McKinney Realty Company is effectively designed and displayed. 
The careful balancing of panels, display lines and illustrations makes for 
an appearance of order that is quite pleasing to the eye — and that is of 
greater importance than many advertisers will admit. We consider that 
there is more matter than there should be, even in the large space, and this 
no doubt frightened many readers from going through the advertisement. 
Brevity is not only the soul of wit, but the soul of advertising as well. 

The Cleveland Banner, Cleveland, Tennessee.— Your paper is one of the 
cleanest printed weekly publications we have seen in some months. The 
pressman is deserving of praise for the manner in which he handles his 
important part of its production. The advertisements are effectively 
arranged and displayed, and make-up throughout the paper is good. We 
see an opportunity for improvement in this last respect by adherence to the 
pyramid form of make-up, which has been described and illustrated in 
several past issues. We note that you issue regularly a four-page syndicated 
pictorial section. 

The Lakeland Star, Lakeland, Florida.— Your special holiday edition is 
a good one, especially in so far as volume of advertising is concerned. Com- 
position of advertisements is of ordinary quality only, some very good 
displays being found in the paper, along with others manifestly hurriedly 
and carelessly gotten up. Improper spacing of words, lines and masses is 
the most outstanding fault, but crowding, due to the use of larger sizes of 
type than necessary, is also a prominent characteristic. Presswork on the 
copy sent us is not what it ought to be, the ink being poorly distributed. 
More impression would also help. 


Special double page spread from the Roundup (Mont. ) Record, in which all the young men who have entered the army or navy from the county 
in which the paper is published are listed. A good feature for any newspaper to adopt. 











emphasis, defeats the purpose for which it was intended. In addition it 
makes the appearance displeasing to the eye, and to please the eye is one 
of the prime requirements of a good advertisement. 

The Plains Journal, Plains, Kansas.— The page advertisement for the 
Parsons Merchandise Company was not properly laid out. With the large 
amount of vacant space in parts, the crowding in other parts is inexcusable, 
You will note that the type crowds the panels too closely in the sections 
reserved for ladies’ and gentlemen’s gifts, whereas there is room to spare 
in the panel reserved for candies. The layout should have been planned 
so the white space would be distributed more evenly, then larger and 
more readable type could have been used. Italic capitals are difficult to 
read and should be used sparingly, if at all. 

Ogallala Tribune, Ogallala, Nebraska.— The Christmas edition of your 
paper is commendable indeed. Presswork is good, display and arrangement 
of advertisements quite satisfactory. We note that to use the machine on 
advertisements — and to get as large a size of letter as possible for the 
matter — you have set a number of large masses in capitals. Now, capitals 
are satisfactory for an occasional display line of few words and for signature 
lines in advertisements, but to set a body of reading-matter in those 
characters is a mistake, as they are difficult to read, the eye having been 
educated and trained for years in the reading of lower-case characters. 


The Tweed News, Tweed, Ontario— We do not like to see display 
advertisements on the first page of an eight-page, six-column newspaper. 
On a folio it is often impossible to find positions on the inside pages, but 
when the publisher issues eight pages it seems that he could easily keep his 
first page clean. While not out of the ordinary, advertisements are well 
designed and set. We commend the simplicity of arrangement and 
restraint in display by which most of them are characterized. Presswork 
is not what it ought to be. At this distance it seems that your rollers must 
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be at fault, the work suggesting that they are old and hard. A poor 
grade of ink may have been used, and it looks as though it might have been 
reduced with oil of some sort. Do not reduce news ink. It is already as 
soft as ink should be. 

WarRTBURG PUBLISHING House, Waverly, Iowa.— The two page 
advertisements for Schlutsmeyer’s store are effectively displayed, orderly 
in arrangement, well classified as to departments and, withal, readable. 
We are reproducing one of them. 

Weiser American, Weiser, Idaho.— The annual Christmas edition of 
your paper appeals to us as being exceptionally good. Presswork is satis- 
factory and the composition of advertisements is all that could be asked 
for. Some of the type-faces used are not good advertising letters — we 
refer to the gothics and several out-of-date styles — but presume that the 
large amount of advertising taxed your equipment beyond the limit. The 
Roycroft and Cheltenham Bold series are excellent for display in advertising 
and we suggest that you use these as consistently as possible. Large masses 
of matter should not be set in capitals, as such characters are not as easily 
and quickly read as lower-case. 

The Sawtelle Tribune, Sawtelle, California.— Presswork on the holiday 
edition of your paper is very good indeed. Advertisements are satisfactory, 
too. In some instances the half-tones on a page are bunched too closely, 
a rearrangement in order — and with system — over the page would dis- 
tribute the color and improve balance. Your first page would be better 
if you had subordinate decks in the news head-lines. To jump from thirty- 
six or forty-eight point head-letter to eight-point body-type makes too 
abrupt a change for the reader to negotiate with satisfaction, and in 
addition limits you as to the amount of news carried in the head-lines, a 
matter of importance in newspaper making. 


The Glasgow Times, Glasgow, Kentucky.— Your paper is very good 
indeed, judging from the last copy sent us, and a credit to the community 
in which it is published. We note with pleasure that you contemplate 
eliminating advertisements from your first page. Speed the day. A few 
more displayed headings on the first page, secondary in size to those appear- 
ing at the tops of columns, would make the page appear more interesting, 
even with the same news-matter. Instead of working advertisements to 
the corners, and to the tops of columns, we suggest the adoption of the 
pyramid make-up — the massing of advertisements in the lower right-hand 
corners of the pages, the style followed by all the leading daily and weekly 
publications of the land. 

Yazoo County News, Yazoo City, Mississippi In general we consider 
that your special holiday edition is satisfactory. Presswork could be 
improved by the use of a better grade of ink and slightly more impression. 
Do you change the packing on the cylinder of the press before each run? 
Too much small matter is set in capitals in some of the advertisements and 
proper care was not taken in obtaining uniformity in distribution of white 
space. This is especially noticeable between type and rules in panels, the 
space at top and bottom being considerably in excess of that at sides — and 
vice versa —in many instances. We would never use twelve-point rule 
borders if we owned and operated a paper, as such borders are too prominent 
and detract from the effectiveness of the type. 

The Semi-Weekly Sentinel, Yazoo City, Mississippi— In most respects 
your special Christmas edition is worthy of praise. The distribution of ink 
was not uniform on the copy sent us, and, from appearances, we judge 
that the packing on the cylinder of the press had not been changed from 
the previous run. If, for example, there is a cut above type height in a 
form, it is bound to wear down the packing so that at that particular point 
there will not be enough impression on the following run. It does not take 
long to change the packing on a press and to do so makes good presswork 
a much simpler matter. Composition on most of the advertisements is 
good, but in some instances we note an effect of congestion, due to the use of 
overlarge sizes of type. Crowding is a handicap to legibility, whereas 
white space is an aid. Use white space liberally. 

Charles City Press, Charles City, Iowa.— Composition of advertise- 
ments appearing in your paper is satisfactory in every way and presswork 
is also good. We regret to say that make-up is without order or system. 
Large advertisements are set in the middle of a page, with a column of 
reading-matter on each side, when reading-matter on one side only would 
mean just as much and more in prominence to the advertiser, and con- 
siderably more in satisfaction to the reader. To cause a reader to run 
around advertisements in following a news item does not enhance the value 
of the advertising, but, on the contrary, irritates the reader and prejudices 
him against that which stands in the way of what he most desires — news. 
If the pyramid form of make-up is followed, the reader can read without 
irritation, and he is in the right frame of mind to take up advertisements. 

Rosert E. Crane, Denton, Texas.— Campus Chat is fairly well printed. 
The head-lines are not symmetrical or orderly, the difference in the length of 
relative lines being too great in many instances. Then, too, the placing 
of headings on the first page is without order or system. Careful balance 
of head-lines is essential to good first-page make-up. The scattering of 
advertisements over the inside pages, without semblance of order, is a 
decided fault both from the standpoint of appearance and of giving satisfac- 
tion to the readers, who must wade through devious paths, so to speak, in 
following the text. Group all advertisements in the lower right-hand 
corner of the page, massing the reading-matter toward the upper left-hand 
corner, where the eye of the reader naturally falls first in turning from 
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page to page. You should never use the same style of type for display in 
advertisements as is used for the news head-lines. Advertisements are 
otherwise of ordinary quality. 

E. E. ZurFtun, Lima, Ohio.— The full-page Christmas display which 
you got up on short notice is commendable indeed. You have not only 
made a page that is sufficiently decorative, but had the good sense to rise to 
the occasion and plan an advertisement that could be rapidly composed. 
As a matter of fact, the best advertisements are the simplest, and, as such 
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An especially effective full-page advertisement by the Wartburg Publishing 
House, Waverly, Iowa. Note symmetrical and balanced 
placing of illustrations, two-line prices, and 
exceptional readability. 


require the least time to set. It is decidedly wrong to use five or six kinds 
of border in paneling. The advantage of a change of border is to give the 
matter therein prominence, but, just as in overdisplay, too much of a 
variation defeats the purpose intended. If, for example, plain rules are 
used for most of the panels, and it is desired to give especial prominence 
to the matter in some one panel, it is a good plan to use a different kind of 
border for that panel. When a different kind of border is used for all the 
panels, however, contrast is lost and the advantages of distinction are not 
obtained. It is advisable to use only one style display type in a given 
advertisement. Too many not only result in a displeasing appearance, 
because of the general lack of harmony in such practice, but affect legibility 
and comprehension to a marked degree. 

The Westborough Chronotype, Westborough, Massachusetts.— The copy 
of your paper sent us is poorly printed. If it is a representative sample, 
you should look to your rollers, the quality of ink used and to the adjustment 
of the fountain. The ink is light and heavy in spots — where light it is 
much more satisfactory than where heavy, for in the portions where ink 
was too liberally used the paper appears smeared, dirty and blurred, and 
is, consequently, quite difficult to read. The advertisements are poorly 
arranged and displayed. The most pronounced fault is overdisplay, too 
many points being given prominence. Too many display lines in an 
advertisement not only prejudice the reader just as an over-zealous, noisy 
salesman does, but make the advertisement difficult to read, for the eye is 
forced to so many readjustments of focus that it is irritated. The message 
carried to the mind is, for that reason, confused and the impression is not 
forceful enough to force remembrance. The fact that borders were not 
used on many of the advertisements, combined with the many large display 
lines therein, causes the advertisements in adjacent columns to “run 
together,” making it still more difficult for the reader to comprehend. 
Select the most important feature in each advertisement — the words that 
will most likely secure the attention of the reader — and emphasize it 
prominently, but do not display so many other lines that they weaken the 
prominence of the feature line. The practice of using so many display 
lines often makes it necessary to combine type-faces that are inharmonious. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will 


receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 


in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


“Fundamentals of Cost and Profit Accounting.” 


This is the title of the latest contribution to the literature 
of this important subject. Its author is Robert S. Denham, 
who is well known in printing circles in the United States and 
Canada as a cost expert, or cost engineer, as he prefers to call it. 

In this volume he gives an exhaustive and progressive 
analysis of the elements of cost, and the relation of the cost 
accountant and cost engineer to the products of the plant, 
from the original entry to the final cost and profit statement. 

Starting with the “Philosophy of Cost and Profit,” he 
classifies the elementary cost items and defines the divisions 
as “Direct Expenses,” ‘Indirect Expenses,” and ‘‘ Economic 
Expenses,” and specifically describes the items which enter 
into each division, giving a chapter to each. Then follows a 
chapter on ‘Determining Cost,” which shows the various 
manners of grouping cost items and gives a long list of the 
things which create or are cost. There is also a chapter on 
“Selling Prices and Profits” that has some good meat in it. 

One of the important chapters is that in which the author 
discusses the making of cost and profit statements, and shows 
what should really be included in this statement and whether 
as an asset or as a liability. 

Mr. Denham defines cost as follows: ‘‘The cost of an item 
of product is the sum of the expenses involved in its produc- 
tion and distribution up to the moment at which the cost is 
determined.” He claims that this is the first principle of cost 
engineering. 

Profits are described as ‘“‘That part of the price for which 
an article is sold which remains after the cost has been 
deducted.” Of course all our readers agree with him on this 
point, but many will find something new in his list of the items 
which form that cost. 

The book is full of good educational paragraphs, expressed 
in terse language that will stick in the memory, and while not 
especially written for printers they are particularly applicable 
to their needs. 

There is no attempt to give any definite cost system, though 
there is a full description of the elements and principles upon 
which all correct cost systems must be founded. 

“Every element of expense is definite in amount, purpose 
and benefit. The line between loss and profit in every trans- 
action can be known to within a fraction of one per cent,” 
says Mr. Denhan,, in his preface. “The profit on each sale and 
on the business as a whole can be accurately determined if 
you know how.” 

A feature of the volume that will prove valuable is the 
chapter on “The Terminology of Cost Engineering,” in which 
the author endeavors to systematize the ideas expressed by 
the words commonly used in describing the various factors 
and elements of cost information. 

This book will repay a study by every cost system user, 
and even though he may not always coincide with all it says 


he will find much of value. It is published by the Cost Engi- 
neer Publishing Company, Cleveland, and may be obtained 
through The Inland Printer Company at the publisher’s price 
of $1 per copy, postage 10 cents extra, 


“The ‘ Wellcome’ Photographic Exposure Record 
and Diary for 1918.” 


Those who have looked forward to each new yearly edition 
of this popular photographic exposure record and diary will be 
glad to learn that the 1918 edition has recently been placed on 
the market. A feature which will at once appeal to the pur- 
chaser of the new edition is the fine genre study, ‘‘In the 
Push-Cart Market,” taken by the well-known New York pho- 
tographer, A. E. Churchill. The other illustration shows how 
pictorial even war may be when it is photographed by an 
expert. It is entitled ‘Out of a Cloud of Dust into a Cloud 
of Bullets,” and is a record of an incident on the Belgian front, 
from the camera of W. Gore. 

The usual good features of the book have been maintained, 
in spite of the fact that it has been produced under war condi- 
tions — in fact, the present edition has been made even fresher 
and more up-to-date than any of its predecessors. 

Ready reference tables for development, printing, enlarg- 
ing, focusing, etc., are a great feature, and the little mechanical 
calculator attached to the back cover shows the correct 
exposure by a single turn of one scale. In addition, there are 
plenty of ruled pages for recording exposures and for photo- 
graphic memoranda of all kinds, and a diary for the year. 

It is published by Burroughs Wellcome & Co., New York, 
and can be secured from any dealer in photographic supplies 
or through The Inland Printer Company. 


‘Printers’ Insurance Protective Inventory System,” 
New Revised Edition. 


This system has been in use in large and small plants, not 
only in this country, but in many other parts of the world, for 
the past twenty-five years, and is considered the standard 
inventory system. Its simplicity and efficiency have been 
demonstrated many times by actual tests, and it is accepted 
by fire-insurance companies as absolute proof and a basis for 
settlement. It saves the expense of appraisers, and also the 
time lost in disputes which arise when the insured is not pre- 
pared to show what the value of his plant was before a fire. 
It is arranged to show, instantly, the actual worth of the plant, 
the source of all purchases, what insurance to carry, and what 
the investment is. 

The new edition, which has been completely revised, newly 
copyrighted and trade-marked, has been augmented by con- 
siderable additional information which will be found of great 
value in any plant. It includes, in the introduction, general 
instructions for making an inventory of the plant, telling how 
to get an inventory of the material in every department; tables 
showing how to ascertain the number of fonts of type in the 
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cases; how to make an inventory of cuts; formulas for metals, 
including linotype, monotype, stereotype and electrotype; 
information and pointers on cuts, including stereotyping and 
electrotyping; form of schedule for a blanket policy; labor cost 
calculator; and a list of materials and machinery for the trade, 
giving the names of manufacturers and dealers arranged by 
States. 

The inventory proper contains specimen sheets showing 
the bookkeeper how to enter purchases as made, and on each 
sheet throughout the book are printed instructions for enter- 
ing the items on the page. 

The compiler and inventor of the system, Charles S. Brown, 
is too well known to the printing industry to need introduc- 
tion. His many years of experience in the printing business, 
during which he has been called upon a number of times to 
make appraisals or to settle disputes arising out of the settle- 
ment of claims for loss through fire, have given him a knowledge 
which makes him an authority on these subjects. 

The book is arranged in loose-leaf form, in three sizes, as 
follows: No. 1, for large job and newspaper offices, price $28.50; 
No. 2, for medium-sized offices, price $16.50; No. 3, for small 
job and newspaper offices, price $9.50. Express extra. Com- 
plete information and descriptive literature may be secured 
from Lemuel S. Brown, 3355 West Adams street, Chicago, 
who is in charge of the sales, or through The Inland Printer 
Company. 





NOTES FROM THE AUSTRALIAN PRINTING 
FIELD. 


BY JAMES A. BURKE. 


NotE.— We are indebted to James A. Burke, of Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australian representative of John Haddon 
& Co., Caxton Typefoundry, London, for the following notes 
regarding the printing-trades of Australia—Epiror. 


Like most other English-speaking countries, Australia 
has been hit hard by the great war. Of her 381,000 sons 
who have fought in the Pacific Islands, Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, more than the average number 
of artizans of the voluntary enlistments have been printers. 
Almost every printery in Australia has a ‘Roll of Honor” 
board, and on most of them appears the fatal asterisk opposite 
the name of him who traveled so far to receive the death 
knock. Most of the printeries are depleted of their young 
men, and as the number of apprentices has been limited since 
the advent of typesetting machines, compositors are almost as 
scarce as they were plentiful in the old days when the country 
offices used to send in their sheaves of buds every year. 

There are plenty of orders, despite paper being hard to get 
and very costly. Big catalogue work is now a rara avis, owing 
to prices of goods being seldom the same two days in succes- 
sion. Most of our papers come from America and Canada, 
as the European market, with the exception of a little news 
which comes from Norway, is completely closed. Machinery 
is pretty well in the same fix. In the past, England had the 
bulk of orders for printing-presses, cutters, perforators, folders, 
etc., but as all their plants have been declared “controlled 
establishments” for war munition making, no machines have 
come forward for two years past, and printers have had to 
look to America for supplies. 

The Australian Government some time back granted a 
bonus for papermaking in the commonwealth, but after 
many tests it was found that there were no suitable substances 
here for pulping, such as the American and Canadian spruce 
pine. Most of the Australian timber is of the Eucalyptus 
hardwood variety, while the pines are too resinous to be suitable 
for pulping. The grasses were also found unsuitable. Fur- 
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ther, the community is too small to support mills for making 
the various kinds of paper. 

Now that American paper is well distributed here (and 
liked) there should be a good future in Australia for the Amer- 
ican papermaker — if he markets his wares properly. There 
are a few mills scattered over Australia devoted to making 
brown paper and cardboard. The most successful of these 
appears to be The Cumberland Paper Board Mills, Sydney, 
which has been making such excellent board that the mill, 
with one machine, can not overtake orders. The result is that 
the managing director, F. J. Doherty, who is responsible for 
the success of the mill, left for America early in December 
to buy another equipment at a cost of half a million dollars, 
and to pick up some smart operators. Mr. Doherty is an 
expert tin printer and inkmaker, who just before the war 
studied intaglio printing at Leipsic. He intends brushing up 
the knowledge gained there while in your country. Previous 
to settling in Australia (where he introduced George Mann & 
Co.’s offset machines), Mr. Doherty ran a big tin-printing 
concern in London, so he goes to America well equipped in 
his knowledge of the printing business. 

The whole community has been held up here for the past 
six weeks by the greatest strike on record. Strange to state, 
the strike was against the Government, and had its start in 
the railway workshops, owned by the State, against a simple 
time-ticket which the management introduced. It was noth- 
ing like your Taylor card, nor even so complicated as a job- 
office docket, as it showed only the time spent on each job, with 
the operator’s name. The strike was against ‘‘speeding up,” 
as they termed it, and union after union went out. The 
street-car men (also owned by the Government) joined the 
railway men, then the dockers, sailors, firemen, carters and 
coal miners, until trade appeared paralyzed. Then the Gov- 
ernment called on the people for help, and the whole com- 
munity not on strike came to its assistance. University 
students, college boys, farmers, business and professional men, 
from town and country, went into camp, worked the wharves, 
drove trains, trams and carts, coaled ships, wheeled coal to 
the gas retorts, and, with the assistance of officers, ran the 
railways. After nine weeks’ fight the Government won easily. 
Dozens of I. W. W.’s, who were really at the bottom of the 
trouble, were sent to jail for varying periods, and those not 
born in Australia are to be deported to their country of origin 
on completion of their sentences. The I. W. W. was also made 
an illegal association, the mere membership in which carries 
six months’ imprisonment. So we are in for a restful time. 

A new printing-machine is shortly to be put on the market 
here which is the happy medium between the rotary and two- 
revolution press. This machine prints direct from type, cuts 
or slugs. It may be fed from the roll, by automatic feed, or 
by hand. It will print quad crown sheets on both sides, or one 
side only, at each revolution at a speed of 3,000 sheets an 
hour. In addition, it will fold the printed product into pages, 
from 514 by 6% inches up to to by 15 inches, rising by eighths 
of inches from the small to the large size. The maker claims 
that it will print equally as well as the finest two-revolution 
art press under similar conditions. The inking gear is similar 
to that of the Miehle. It will not, of course, fold a sheet of 
art paper carrying heavy ink straight from the rollers without 
smearing; but with absorbent paper the product may be folded 
on its way to the delivery. The inventor is R. C. Annand, 
late of the Northern Press and Engineering Company, En- 
gland, well known as the originator of the inside delivery in 
rotary presses, the stop-press fudge, the Multiplate stereo- 
typing machine, rotary blanket-washing machine, and dozens 
of other devices known to the rotary pressman. The new 
machine will be designated the “Empire Press” and will fill 
the void for catalogue and other classes of work that are too 
fine for the all-size rotary press. 
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George E. Lincoln. 

George E. Lincoln, during the past 
sixteen years manager of the Chicago 
agency of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, and one of the best-known 
men in the United States in the print- 
ing and allied trades, died suddenly 
in his office at ro A. M. on February 
18. He had been in ill health for a 
number of months, and just the day 
before his death had returned from 
a ten weeks’ trip to California. He 
was sitting in his chair talking with 
one of his employees when he was 
stricken with uremic convulsions and 
passed away immediately without re- 
gaining consciousness. 

Practically all of his life had been 
devoted to the various branches of 
the art preservative. He was born in 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, on 
September 2, 1848, and when three 
years old the family moved to a farm 
along the old ‘Lancaster Pike” in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, where 
they resided for many years. He left 
the farm to go to Philadelphia to 
learn the printing-trade, starting as an 
apprentice at the old established office 
of Ashmead & Co. This office is con- 
ceded to be the first establishment in 
the United States to use a power printing- 
press. During his apprenticeship, he was 
“drilled” in everything pertaining to the 
trade, as was the custom in those days. 

As a result of this thorough training, 
he was an exceptionally capable printer 
in all lines of the trade when he com- 
pleted his apprenticeship at the age of 
twenty-one years. After completing his 
apprenticeship, Mr. Lincoln decided to 
take a trip to the West, and traveled 
back and forth across the country, 
working as a printer in practically all 
of the large and small towns, holding 
cases on all of the papers published in 
those days. After considerable time 
spent in traveling, he landed in Hannibal, 
Missouri, where he became a part 
owner of the Hannibal Courier. Later 
on, he published papers in the mining 
towns of Colorado. During the time 
between his Missouri and Colorado 
experiences he joined a “freighting” 
outfit that was carrying freight overland 
to different sections of what at that 





time was the ‘wild and woolly West.” 
After tiring of the freight business, and 
yearning for another smell of printer’s 
ink, he returned to the printing business, 





George E. Lincoln. 


and finally, in 1880, went on the road 
selling printing material. 

In 1886 Mr. Lincoln became associated 
with the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, and in the capacity of salesman for 
that company traveled from one end of 
the country to the other, making 
numerous trips from New York to San 
Francisco, and from Butte, Montana, to 
Galveston, Texas. As a result of his 
wandering over the face of the country 
in “‘hand-set days,” and his traveling 
for so many years in the interest of the 
linotype, it has been said many times that 
Mr. Lincoln was one of the best (if not 
the very best) known men in the printing 
business. 

During the last few years of Mr. 
Lincoln’s experience on the road, so 
large a number of linotypes were shipped 
to offices in the Middle West that the 
question of establishing a convenient 
supply depot became a rather serious 
one. After very mature thought and 
careful deliberation, the executive officers 


of the company decided to open a branch 
office in Chicago, and instructed Mr. 
Lincoln to assume charge of the agency 
by opening it for business on January 
1, 1902. He had been actively in 
charge since that time. 


Colonel John Hicks. 


In the passing of Col. John Hicks, 
editor and publisher of The Daily 
Northwestern, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
the nation as well as the State has 
lost one of its most conscientious, 
fearless and able writers. Space will 
not permit details of Colonel Hicks’ 
life and career, but it will suffice to 
say that he was a man of high ideals, 
generous to a fault and ever bent on 
defending right principles. 

He was born at Auburn, New York, 
April 12, 1847, and while a small boy 
his parents moved to Weyauwega, 
Wisconsin, where he was given the 
advantages of such schools as were 
available in that locality. He started 
teaching country school at the age of 
fifteen, and while so engaged made 
his first visit to Lawrence University, 
walking thirty-five miles to attend a 
commencement and walking back the 
next day. Later, while teaching 
school in Winnebago county, in 1866, he 
took advantage of a course of lectures by 
such noted men as Horace Greeley and 
Wendell Phillips, walking to Oshkosh, a 
distance of nine miles, to hear them. 

In such ways, and through wide read- 
ing, he continued his education, and by 
earnings accumulated through teaching 
he was able to enter Lawrence University. 
He broke off his course at Lawrence to 
assume the position of city editor on 
The Northwestern, then a weekly paper 
owned by Maj. Charles G. Finney, Jr. 
With the exception of a brief period when 
he attended the university at Madison, 
and another when he “‘subbed” in the 
editorial department of The Milwaukee 
Sentinel, Colonel Hicks devoted the 
entire half century to the paper which 
later came to be known throughout the 
State as his progeny and pride. 

He returned from Milwaukee in 1869 
to take the editorship of The North- 
western. In October, 1870, he formed a 
partnership with the late Gen. T. S. 
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Allen, former Secretary of State for 
Wisconsin, and they purchased the paper. 
That partnership continued until June 
24, 1886, when Colonel Hicks purchased 
the interest of General Allen, and later 
a corporation was formed, The Hicks 
Printing Company, which owns the 
paper now. 

Although Colonel Hicks had been a 
lifelong member of the Republican party 
he never could be induced to become a 
candidate for elective office, but he was 
frequently honored by appointments to 
positions of responsibility, honor and 
trust. He has served as president of 
the Wisconsin Press Association and 
vice-president of the National Press 
Association. He was correspondent for 
The Northwestern at Washington, District 
of Columbia, in the winter of 1874-75, 
and was also clerk of the Committee on 
Pacific Railroads in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. During that winter he read 
law at a Washington school. 

Colonel Hicks was named as United 
States Minister to Peru by President 
Harrison in 1889. In 1895 he made a 
tour of Europe and while there made a 
rare collection of relics of history and 
architecture. In 1905 he was appointed 
by President Roosevelt as envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
the republic of Chile. 

He was honored by Lawrence Uni- 
versity in 1890 by being awarded the 
degree of doctor of laws, in recognition 
of his high services. For many years 
Colonel Hicks was a member of the 
Oshkosh Library Board and much of 
the art that is to be found within and 
without the library building are lasting 
mementoes of his generosity and kindly 
thought. In addition to his newspaper 
work he wrote a considerable amount of 
poetry, and was the author of two books 
which had a large sale. One was “‘The 
Man from Oshkosh,” written in 1894. 
The other, ‘‘Something About Single- 
foot,” was written in 1909. 


Louie A. Lange. 


Louie A. Lange, founder of The Daily 
Reporter and president and manager of 
the Reporter Printing Company, Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, died at his winter 
home in Los Angeles, California, 
Monday, December 24, at the age of 
63. Mr. Lange had been ill for some 
time, going to California last September 
when it was known that he could not 
stand the rigors of another winter in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Lange was born in Chicago, later 
going with his parents to Milwaukee, 
where he attended the public schools 
and also Engleman’s Academy. In 
1870, when 16 years of age, he went to 
work for the late Edward A. Beeson, 
proprietor of the Fond du Lac Journal 
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at Fond du Lac. When the Daily 
Journal was established in 1872, he 
became make-up man and foreman of 
the composing-room of that publication, 
which position he held until 1873, when 
the paper was discontinued. Next Mr. 
Lange became foreman and also an 
assistant in the news-room of The 
Saturday Reporter, then owned by John 
J. Beeson. A year afterward he went 
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to La Porte, Indiana, to become city 
editor of the La Porte Chronicle, later 
becoming managing editor of the publi- 
cation. After four years in La Porte he 
returned to Fond du Lac to accept the 
city editorship of the Commonwealth, 
edited at that time by H. M. Kitchin. 
In 1881, Mr. Lange accepted a position 
on the reportorial staff of the Evening 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, but returned to 
Fond du Lac to become city editor and 
assistant manager of the Commonwealth. 
On January 11, 1883, he purchased a 
half interest in the Saturday Reporter, 
and on March 31 of that year The Daily 
Reporter was established. Two years 
later Mr. Lange became sole owner of 
the Reporter. 

The pronounced success attending 
Mr. Lange’s newspaper career was due 
in no small measure to the fact that 
he was an ardent worker and booster for 
his community. He was identified with 
many activities, the object of which was 
the growth and betterment of Fond du 
Lac. In this respect his life furnishes 
an example worthy of emulation by pub- 
lishers everywhere. In addition to being 
a member of the State Assembly for 
several terms he was for years a director 
of the public library and a member of 
the common council. The first vaude- 
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ville theatre in Fond du Lac was erected 
by him and remained his property until 
his death. He was a member of many 
fraternal organizations as well as the 
local chamber of commerce. 

Funeral services were conducted by 
the Los Angeles Elks, after which the 
body was cremated. The high esteem 
in which he was regarded by the Fond 
du Lac public is exemplified in the fact 
that memorial services were held in that 
city, coincident with the regular funeral 
services in Los Angeles. 


Well-Known Philadelphia Men 
Pass On. 


Three nationally known Philadelphia 
craftsmen have recently been taken 
away by death. 

Harry I. Thompson, of the Phototype 
Engraving Company, died on Christmas 
Day. Mr. Thompson was said to have 
been the oldest photoengraver, in years ° 
of service, in the world. For many years 
he was practical man and salesman 
with the Moss Engraving Company, of 
New York. 

Joseph P. Schell, superintendent of the 
composing department of the Franklin 
Printing Company, died on January 27. 
Mr. Schell had been employed by the 
company for the past thirty-three years. 
He had worked his way up from appren- 
tice to superintendent. He was one of 
the school of executives who know how 
to treat their helpers kindly, and many 
of his workers followed him to his last 
resting-place. 

Harry Turner, well-known traveler, 
and member of the Wilson Printing Ink 
Company, of New York, died suddenly 
in a Chicago hotel on February 13. 
Mr. Turner’s Philadelphia home was 
at 2253 North Sixteenth street, where 
funeral services were held on Tuesday 
morning, February 19. Delegations from 
the Typothete of Philadelphia, the 
Philadelphia Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen and _ other organizations 
attended. the funeral. 

Michael J. Hagney. 

Michael J. Hagney, who has been 
connected with the Sinclair & Valentine 
Company, manufacturers of printing- 
inks, since January, 1893, died at his 
home, 405 West Fifty-fourth street, 
New York, on January 26, after an 
illness lasting several months. He was 
born on September 7, 1885. A faithful 
worker, ever considering the best inter- 
ests of those by whom he was employed, 
he gained a high place in the affection and 
esteem of his associates, and his loss is 
mourned by all. Mr. Hagney leaves a 
widow and five children. Mrs. Hagney 
is the third widow to receive a pay- 
ment of $500 under the company’s plan 
of insurance. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


Western Divisional Meeting of 
Electrotypers. 


The Western Division of the Interna- 
tional Association of Electrotypers of 
America will hold its meeting on Satur- 
day, March 16, at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. The meeting will be called to 
order at ro A. M, at which time reports 
of the progress made in this essential 
branch of the graphic arts will be read, 
and the details and problems of the 
office and foundry will be discussed. 
Every employing electrotyper is urged 
to be present and partake of the knowl- 
edge which will be disseminated, as well 
as to share in the enthusiasm generated 
at this business conference, not only for 
his own welfare but for the future 
welfare of the industry as a whole. The 
Executive Board of the organization will 
hold its meeting on the preceding day. 


A Card from Charles Francis. 


Fellow Printers and Friends: 

It is manifestly impossible for me to 
acknowledge personally all the letters, 
telegrams and kind words that have 
come to me through the committee 
which has presented me with such a 
wonderful testimonial on my seventieth 
anniversary. 

I am told that there are nearly one 
thousand individual contributors to the 
bust fund, including hundreds of small 
amounts from a quarter up. I am sin- 
cerely grateful that my efforts to promote 
trade unity have appealed to both the 
workers at the feed-board, the machine, 
the paper-cutter, and the case, as well 
as in the counting-room. 

The speeches, the personal congratu- 
lations, the letters and telegrams, and 
the splendid size and quality of the 
gathering on the night of Saturday, 
February 16, 1918, combine to make me 
feel both proud and very humble. I am 
proud to have won such friends; humble 
as I realize the reputation that I have 
to live up to. 

From the bottom of my heart I thank 
one and all who contributed in any 


manner to the occasion; and I shall try 
to hold their continued friendship and 
approval by devoting much of my time 


_in the city. 


sent before the tenth day of the month. 


to efforts to improve conditions in the 

profession which we all love, and which 

is second to none — Printing. 
(Signed) CHARLES FRANCIS. 


Franklin-Typothete of Chicago’s 
Good-Fellowship Dinner. 


What proved to be one of the most 
enthusiastic gatherings of Chicago print- 
ers was held on Tuesday evening, 
January 20, at the Hotel LaSalle, almost 
two hundred being present and enjoying 
the good things provided for them. The 
event marked the closing of a most suc- 
cessful membership campaign which the 
organization had carried on during the 
preceding few months, which added 
about eighty new members to the forces 
which are allied for the purpose of 
advancing the interests of the industry 
John W. Hastie, president, 
acted as toastmaster, presiding in his 
usual unsurpassed style. The chairman 
of the Membership Committee, S. B. 
Weinberger, made the report setting 
forth the results of the campaign and 
reading the names of new firms that 
were added to the roll. 

Two addresses of great interest and 
importance were delivered, the first on 
“Excess Profits Tax and Invested Cap- 
ital,” by William B. Castenholz, of the 
LaSalle Extension University, the second 
on “America’s War Aims,” a stirring 
patriotic talk by S. Duncan Clark, a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Chicago Evening Post. 


Expert Printers and Lithographers 
See Stereopticon Demonstration 
of Boedicker Photo-Litho 
Machine. 


A number of the leading printers, 
lithographers and technical experts on 
photographic equipment gathered in the 
Powers Hotel, Rochester, New York, 
as the guests at a luncheon given by 
H. C. Boedicker, of the Boedicker Photo- 
Litho Machine Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. After the luncheon, Mr. 
Boedicker gave a stereopticon demon- 
stration and lecture, showing the possi- 
bilities of the machine of which he is the 
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inventor, and which was fully described 
in the November, 1916, issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

Forty-eight experts of Rochester and 
the surrounding territory were present, 
and after the lecture Mr. Boedicker was 
besieged ‘with questions regarding his 
machine, with the result that all were so 
favorably impressed that it is expected 
a committee will be appointed to journey 
to Minneapolis and see the machine in 
actual operation in the near future. It 
is unnecessary to say that the report of 
this committee will be looked forward to 
with great interest. 

Among those present at the demon- 
stration were: William Karle; William 
S. Addison, of the Addison Lithograph 
Company; H. N. Brayer, president John 
P. Smith Printing Company; Joseph. T. 
Wendall, of Bastian Brothers; E. W. 
Holton, of the Todd Protectograph Com- 
pany; G. B. Brewer, advertising manager 
for the Lawyers Codperative Company; 
A. J. Newton, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, and Thomas Brown, of the 
Stecher Lithograph Company. 


Philadelphia Craftsmen’s Anniver- 
sary Banquet. 


More than two hundred enjoyed the 
eighth anniversary banquet of the 
Philadelphia Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, which was held at the winter 
roof garden of the Hotel Bingham on 
Thursday evening, February 14. It was 
one of the largest meetings ever held by 
the Philadelphia organization and among 
the many guests who were present were 
special delegations from the New York 
and Baltimore clubs. 

After dinner, President Ray Miller 
introduced the first speaker of the 
evening, G. W. Clifton, president of the 
Baltimore Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. Mr. Clifton delivered a 
short but interesting address on good- 
fellowship. He was followed by John C. 
Hill, manager of the Baltimore Printers’ 
Board of Trade, who spoke on ‘Some 
Southern Philosophy.” For more than 
an hour this versatile and gifted speaker 
kept his audience in a roar of delight 
and laughter with his original stories, 
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poems and jokes. Then came _ the 
crowning feature of the evening —a 
humorous playlet, “‘ Millions in It,” by 
the All-Craftsmen Players. 


Western Paper Box Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


From the great amount of attention 
given to cost finding at their annual con- 
vention, it is evident that the members 
of the paper box manufacturing industry 
are not only determined in their efforts 
to know the actual cost of production, 
but have already made remarkable 
advancement along this line. Special 
attention has been given during the past 
year toward establishing a uniform cost 
system and having it adopted in general 
by the paper box factories throughout 
the country. 

The convention was held by the West- 
ern Paper Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which comprises the territory of 
western New York State, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, the Central West and the Southern 
States. This year the organization 
departed from its regular custom of 
holding the annual meeting in one of 
the larger cities, and the members 
marched en masse on the city of Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, the home of The Shears, 
which is published in the interests of the 
paper box trade, to honor the veteran 
editor of that journal, George E. Jenks, 
who, though now past three score and 
ten years, is still active in the work of 
the organization and has the record of 
missing only one of the thirty-four con- 
ventions. At that time he was confined 
to his bed with pneumonia. 

The convention proper opened on 
Wednesday morning, January 23, and 
closed with a banquet on Friday night, 
at which over 250 boxmakers were 
present. 

In view of the fact that special atten- 
tion has been given to, and great interest 
aroused in, the work of cost finding, 
delegations were present from the Cen- 
tral Association, composed of Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern New York boxmakers, 
and the New England Association. 
Extensive reports were made and work 
was laid out for the installation of uni- 
form cost systems in the plants of the 
members of the three associations. A 
book has been prepared under the direc- 
tion of an expert cost accountant of 
national reputation, Robert S. Denham, 
which is sold to members or any other 
boxmakers desiring it for $10. Several 
thousand dollars were expended in the 
preparation of this book, and it goes 
without saying that the information con- 
tained therein could not be secured by 
any individual for many times that 
amount. This is but another instance 
of the value of organized effort and 
coéperation. 
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Probably the most important accom- 
plishment of the convention was the 
starting of a fund for the purpose of 
maintaining a national secretary to 
represent the members of the three asso- 
ciations. As a start toward this fund, 
approximately $10,000 was subscribed 
by the delegates. For the present, the 
activities of the central office will be 
centered on the work of looking after 
the boxmakers’ interests in Washington. 
That this large sum of money was raised 


George E. Jenks. 


in such a short time was due to the 
extremely earnest and interesting speech 
of the president of the National Feder- 
ation of Paper Box Manufacturers’ 
Associations, A. G. Burry, a printer, 
engraver and boxmaker of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

New officers were elected to serve the 
organization for the coming year, as 
follows: George J. Kroeck, of Chicago, 
president, to succeed W. C. Carlson, the 
retiring executive; H. O. Alderman, of 
Rochester, New York, vice-president; 
James Kalleen, of Indianapolis, secre- 
tary; W. W. Baird, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
treasurer. The new Advisory Board 
consists of H. O. Alderman; W. B. 
Dickerson, of Nashville, Tennessee; 
W. C. Carlson, of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; and George N. Snyder, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Cleveland, Ohio, was selected as the 
convention city for next year. 

Taking the convention to a city the 
size of Lafayette, which has a population 
of but 30,000, was considered to be quite 
an experiment, but it proved satisfactory 
to the fullest extent. The lack of counter- 
attractions that are usually found in a 
larger city enabled the members to give 
more and closer attention to the serious 
business of the meetings. Nevertheless, 
sufficient entertainment was provided to 
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enable the members to take some time 
for relaxation, and the closing feature, 
the banquet, held at the Hotel Fowler, 
which was the headquarters of the con- 
vention, and in which the entire delega- 
tion of over 250 was housed, proved that 
a small city can not be outdone by the 
larger cities when it comes to providing 
a banquet. As an expression of their 
appreciation of the effective work done 
by the local committee, the members of 
the organization presented handsome 
gold watches to Marshall Haywood and 
George E. Jenks, the editors of The 
Shears, and a Masonic ring, set with a 
large diamond, to Thomas Bauer, of the 
Lafayette Box Board and Paper Com- 
pany, Lafayette, Indiana. 


The Carnegie Institute Graphica. 


One of the most active branches of 
the Department of Printing of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology is the 
organization known as the Graphica — a 
clearing-house for ideas printeristic. It 
aims to help its members get a broader 
view of the needs of the craft by means 
of the regular weekly meetings, in which 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
its members are threshed out, any diffi- 
culties that have arisen are adjusted, 
and closer harmony promoted. 

One of the regular features of the 
Graphica’s scope of operations is that 
of presenting, in conjunction with the 
United Typothete of America, of illus- 
trated lectures on subjects pertaining to 
the printing craft, delivered by men who 
can speak authoritatively on the various 
subjects. 

Another valuable feature of the work 
is the maintaining of a scholarship which 
is awarded each year to the freshman 
who shows the greatest proficiency. 
The money for this scholarship is raised 
by the printing and selling of Christmas 
cards. So great has the sale of these 
become that sufficient money has been 
left in the treasury, after meeting all 
expenses, to provide for inspection trips 
to the various concerns throughout the 
East employed in the manufacture of 
paper, ink and type. These inspection 
trips are greatly enjoyed, and_ their 
educational value can not be _ over- 
estimated. All members of the Graphica 
are eligible for these inspection trips, 
which are in charge of the members of 
the faculty. 

As is well known, the Department of 
Printing of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology offers courses the object 
of which is to prepare students for 
positions involving a general knowledge 
of the mechanical details of the industry, 
as well as a thorough understanding of 
the essentials of business organization 
and administration. 
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Daniel Boyle Completes Fifty Years 
at Printing. 

A half century at printing is the record 
made by Daniel Boyle, treasurer, and one 
of the directors of The Henry O. Shepard 
Company, printers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, on Wednesday, February 20. 


Daniel Boyle. 


Starting with the Republic Printing 
Company, of Springfield, Ohio, in 1868, 
Mr. Boyle served an apprenticeship of 
six years, and in 1874 took charge of a 
private plant for the firm of P. Mast & 
Co., also of Springfield. He remained 
in this position for ten years, then took 
charge of the letterpress printing depart- 
ment of Gies & Co., of Buffalo, New 
York, which position he held for two 
years, until February, 1886, leaving to 
move West and locating in Chicago. 
Shortly after arriving in this city he took 
a position as salesman with C. H. 
Blakely & Co., and after five years took 
a similar position with J. C. Winship & 
Co. Six years after he took charge of 
the plant of the Slason Thompson 
Company, and in 1889 entered the 
employ of The Henry O. Shepard Com- 
pany as salesman. 


Annual Dinner of Chicago Machine 
Composition Club. 


The evening of February 6 will long 
be remembered by members of the 
Machine Composition Club, a branch of 
the Franklin-Typothetz of Chicago, their 
friends and guests, as one of extreme 
pleasure and real profit. It was the 
occasion of the annual dinner of the 
organization, and was held at the Elks 
Club. Several interesting entertainment 
features added zest to the meal, after 
which those present enjoyed inspirative 
talks by J. M. Cox, Chairman; J. W. 
Hastie, toastmaster; F. C. McDowall, of 
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Morris & Company, who spoke of the 
difficulties the packers encounter in feed- 
ing the armies of America and its 
allies; E. S. Waterbury, who told in an 
interesting manner of his experiences in 
Russia, from which country he had but 
recently returned; Captain Harold Park 
of the Canadian Army, who spoke of his 
experiences in Flanders; and John P. 
Palendech, who related some interesting 
facts concerning Serbia. 


Notes of the Denver Printing- 
Trades. 


The Denver Typothetz has formed a 
class for salesmen and estimators. They 
meet every Tuesday evening between 
five and six o’clock for the purpose of 
becoming better acquainted, exchanging 
experiences, and studying subjects which 
are of vital interest to them and their 
profession. 

The Colorado State Editorial Associa- 
tion convened at Denver on January 21, 
and was in session for three days. 
Among the subjects considered was the 
matter of placing a field man in the 
State to try and improve conditions in 
the various cities. An interesting address 
as to the good accomplished by such an 
official was given by G. L. Caswell, 
secretary of the Iowa State, Editorial 
Association. The matter was referred 
to the Executive Committee for final 
decision. The officers for the year were 
elected as follows: President, J. A. 
Barclay, of the Grand Junction News; 
vice-president, C. Floodsworth, of Den- 
ver; secretary-treasurer, Alva Swain, 
of Denver. 

Roy T. Porte, secretary of the Salt 
Lake City Typothete, paid a visit to 
Denver recently and addressed the 
members of the local Typothetz on the 
matter of the price-list gotten out by 
him and in general use in Denver. 
Altogether Mr. Porte spent four days in 
Denver. His time was taken up with 
visits to printers and addresses to 
gatherings. The Colorado State Editorial 
Association, which was in session, was 
glad to hear from Mr. Porte, who is 
also secretary of the Utah Press Associa- 
tion. The price-list which has been 
prepared by Mr. Porte is the most 
complete of its kind in existence. It 
covers about sixty per cent of the 
ordinary work which is done in the 
average shop, and the figures given have 
been acknowledged by all who have 
used the list to be as nearly correct as 
can be estimated. 

Secretary Henry Allen, of the Denver 
Typothete, has been invited to visit 
Salt Lake City during the convention 
of the Utah Press Association, to be 
held on April 6, for the purpose of 
addressing the members and stimulating 
interest in organization matters generally, 
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The sixth annual banquet of the 
Colorado Pioneer Printers took place 
on February 4 at the Metropole Hotel. 
Heretofore it has been the custom to 
hold the event on Franklin’s birthday, 
but this year it was decided to hold the 
dinner in honor of Horace Greeley, who 
invented the slogan, ‘Go West, young 
man, and grow up with the country.” 
The function was largely attended. 
President Thomas C. Egan presided, 
and short talks were given by Judges 
E. W. Hulbert, Morton S. Bailey and 
W. P. Wright. Printing of a miniature 
copy of the Tribune added much to the 
zest and not a little to the humor of the 
occasion. This ‘‘steam print” publica- 
tion was a gem typographically and 
editorially. The front page contained 
an engraving of Horace Greeley, taken 
from one of his best photographs, 
together with an article entitled ‘‘ Greeley 
in Denver Ten Days.” This visit 
occurred when Denver was only six 
months old, but even then a strong 
rival of the city of Auraria on the opposite 
bank of Cherry Creek. The page also 
contained the information that Greeley 
was born February 3, 1811, just one 
hundred and seven years ago. Much of 
the editorial page was taken up with 
printing the names and titles of the 
editorial staff and managing departments 
of the revised modern edition of The 
Tribune. 


A Simple Invention But a Wonder- 
ful Time-Saver. 

A simple, accurate and rapid sliding 
rule for determining at a glance the 
unknown dimension in the reduction of 
photographs and for use in layout 
enlargement is being marketed by the 
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Patent Applied For 


The Telzit Slide-Rule. 


Telzit Slide Rule Company, 344 Monad- 
nock building, Chicago. It is called the 
“Telzit” reduction rule. 

The device is thoroughly practical and 
will unquestionably meet with instant 
favor from agencies, copy writers, 
photoengravers, artists, publishers, etc. 
It is engine divided to insure hair-line 
accuracy, and is handsomely made after 
the fashion of a slide-rule, but requires 
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no computation as does the slide-rule. 
It is read as simply as the reading of 
an ordinary rule. 

To operate it, the zero point of the 
horizontal or base rule is placed at one 
corner of photograph or drawing (as 
shown in the illustration). The pivoted 
member is then swung so as to cut the 
diagonally opposite corner of photograph 
and the perpendicular rule is then moved 
along to the width desired for the finished 
cut. The height of the finished cut will 
then be indicated at the point where the 
diagonal hinged member intersects the 
perpendicular. 

If the height of finished cut is decided 
upon, and it is desirable to know the 
width, the process is reversed, the 
perpendicular then being slid along until 
the decided-upon height intersects the 
diagonal and the width can then be read 
at the point where the perpendicular 
cuts the base line. 


United Typothetze of America 
News Notes. 


That the members of the printing 
industry are feeling more keenly the need 
for association work is best evidenced by 
the constant demand for the services of 
the field staff of the United Typothete. 

Thomas W. McGlaughlin, who has 
centered his efforts in Oklahoma for 
many months, is now in Wichita, Kansas, 
engaged in making a survey of printing 
conditions. Mr. McGlaughlin partici- 
pated in the big printers’ meeting held 
there on February 22 and 23. 

Edward T. Miller has been making a 
survey of printing conditions in the 
Elkhart-South Bend district, which is 
resulting in the formation of a District 
Typothete for that territory. Through 
Mr. Miller’s efforts, an association with 
a local office and executive secretary 
was formed during January, and is now 
doing splendid work in the Fort Wayne 
territory. 

J. E. Hillenbrand has in recent months 
effected associations in central California, 
and, according to the reports of printers 
there, the entire State is to be included 
in an aggressive organization program. 

James J. Vance, who is well known 
throughout the printing-trade, has been 
added to the staff of field men of the 
national organization. Mr. Vance recent- 
ly spent a number of days in Philadelphia 
conferring with E. Lawrence Fell and 
Charles L. Kinsley, of the Executive 
Committee of the United Typothete of 
America, and Franklin W. Heath, 
secretary of the Philadelphia Typothete, 
in regard to his work in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Vance is now engaged in 
organization work in Reading. 

F. W. Fillmore, head accountant, was 
hastily called from Richmond, Virginia, 
where he was engaged in auditing and 
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special cost work for members, to confer 
with the Committee on Education. 
Following his work with this committee, 
Mr. Fillmore will begin a contract in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

In addition to having a knowledge of 
hour-cost of a department, it is essential 
to know the productive capacity of a 
machine or set of employees. This is 
particularly made manifest in these days 
of abnormal costs, and, as some printers 
report, a keener competition for available 
jobs. The national office has spent 
thousands of dollars upon the subject 
of production, and will be very glad to 
send full information and data to any 
printer who makes inquiry. 

The national office learns that several 
local associations have formally adopted 
the trade customs that are found upon 
the Standard proposal blank. These 
trade customs have not only been 
approved by the executive officers of 
the United Typothete of America, but 
have been passed upon from a legal 
standpoint by its counsel. Associations 
and groups of printers are urged to 
investigate these trade customs and 
forthwith adopt them as a protective 
measure for their locality. The national 
office will gladly send samples of the 
Standard proposal blank, which includes 
the trade customs. 

The returns from the membership, 
covering annual statements of cost of 
production for 1917, are now reaching 
the national office. Inquiries reveal an 
increased interest in the final com- 
pilation of this exhibit, which will show 
the average costs of departments in a 
printing-plant for the past year. Because 
of the increased costs of labor and 
operating expenses, this statement, which 
will be completed early this year, is 
looked forward to with unusual interest. 

The national office, through its sec- 
retary, Joseph A. Borden, has prepared 
a manual intended for use by the field 
staff of cost men and organizers of the 
United Typothetz of America. Advance 
proofs, totaling well on to a hundred 
pages, have been placed in the hands of 
the members of the Executive Committee 
and also secretaries of local associations 
for the purpose of receiving constructive 
criticism and suggestions for final com- 
pletion. This manual comprehends the 
complete organizing of a community 
under the three-year plan, and already 
there are cities which have been favored 
with its application and with splendid 
results. Printers in general will be 
interested to know that progress is being 
made in this direction, and that efforts 
of this kind are gradually becoming 
standardized. 

The Standard Course in Estimating 
and the Standard Course in Salesman- 
ship at this writing are engaging two 
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hundred and sixty-five men in the study 
of those fundamentals that underlie the 
correct method of estimating and selling 
printing. On the best of authority these 
courses can be highly recommended to 
any one engaged in the printing industry 
who feels he has the foundation and 
necessary knowledge of the printing 
business to make either an estimator or 
salesman of printing. 


Walter W. Barrett, Candidate for 
Re-election to I. T. U. Office. 
Before this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER reaches its readers, nominations 
for the offices of the International Typo- 
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graphical Union will have been deter- 
mined, the local unions balloting on the 
various candidates at their February 
meetings. A Chicago man, a personal 
friend of the members of the editorial 
staff of this journal, Walter W. Barrett, 
is a candidate for the nomination to the 
office of first vice-president, in which 
capacity he is just completing his sec- 
ond term. Though a comparatively 
young man, Mr. Barrett has made an 
enviable record for himself in the various 
offices he has held in the union. As 
president of Chicago Typographical 
Union his services were valuable to the 
workers, and yet, because of his open 
mind, his businesslike methods, his 
grasp of situations as they arose, and 
his fair and honorable dealing, he won 
the respect of employers as well as meri. 
It is not the desire of THe INLAND 
PRINTER to mingle in organization 
political affairs, but as friends of Mr. 
Barrett — and not as partizans — we 
are naturally interested in whatever 
success he attains, as he is worthy. 
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AMONG THE SUPPLY HOUSES. 


Handbook for Intertype Users. 


The Intertype Corporation has favored 
THE INLAND PRINTER with a copy of 
a new book of information on the inter- 
type machine which it has prepared and 
published for the assistance of users and 
purchasers of that machine. The book 
is substantially bound and of a size to 
fit the pocket. It contains much valu- 
able information on the _ installation, 
care and operation of the machine. 
Printers already equipped with the 
intertype can secure a copy for their 
machinists by writing the company at 
its nearest branch office. 


The Whitaker Paper Company’s 
Sales Meeting. 


The fourteenth annual sales meeting 
of the Whitaker Paper Company, which 
took place near the first of the year, as 
usual, was an interesting and notable 
event in the paper trade. At this 
meeting a large number of the company’s 
representatives from all parts of the 
country exchanged experiences for a 
day and an evening at the Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, where the head offices of 
the company are located. In addition 
to the business sessions a banquet was 
tendered the employees by the company, 
at which an interesting program was 
enjoyed in addition to the delicacies of 
the menu. As an item of the program, 
A. L. Whitaker, toastmaster, paid a 
tribute to the late Harrison P. Warrener, 
who for many years was prominent in 
the company’s activities. 


Frank Sinclair Recovering from 
Serious Illness. 


We are advised by E. Sinclair, of the 
Sinclair & Valentine Company, that his 
brother, Frank, identified with him in 
the manufacture and sale of printing- 
inks, is convalescent after a serious attack 
of intestinal poisoning. Efforts have 
been made to have him take a few weeks’ 
rest away from New York city, Mrs. 


Sinclair being delegated to influence . 


Mr. Sinclair to do so, but those who 
know him best realize how difficult will 
be her task to get his mind off inks, 
after so many years’ close association 
with the business. 


New Sample-Book of Gummed 
Papers. 


Samuel Jones & Co., Newark, New 
Jersey, have issued a new catalogue, 
showing samples of the various grades 
of gummed papers they manufacture. 
The samples cover every needed size, 
color and weight, and the quality ranges 
from a high grade of coated stock to 
low-priced flats. One feature of the 
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book is the showing of poster-stamp 
shipping-labels, which should provide an 
exceptional opportunity for creative 
selling. These labels, a combination of 
a shipping-label with the addition of 
the poster-stamp idea, while used very 
little as yet, provide quite an effective 
advertising vehicle and should find a 
ready sale by printers. 


Booklets on the Ludlow 
Typograph. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Tribune building, New York city, has 
recently issued two handsome booklets 
on the Ludlow Typograph, of which the 
company is selling agent. One of the 
booklets is made up of specimen impres- 
sions of type-faces available on the 
machine; the other is a book of general 
information on the product, construction 
and operation of the Ludlow. Printers 
who desire to keep informed on the 
latest developments in the industry 
should secure copies of these booklets. 


Electric Feeder Production Again 
Reaches Normal. 


Word comes from the Fort-ified 
Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, that the production of the 
Fort-ified electric metalfeed for type- 
casting machines has again reached 
normal, after some delay in the receipt 
of shipments of material. 

The demand that greeted the device 
when it was offered last year, coupled 
with the acute shortages in the electrical 
material market, have kept production 
far behind orders, but the fact that the 
company reports twelve new installations 
for the first two weeks in January seems 
to forecast a good year. 


Sierra Paper Company Enjoys 
Rapid Growth. 

It is gratifying to note in these stressful 
times examples of substantial growth and 
expansion of firms identified with the 
graphic arts field. Among the firms that 
have kept on growing during the past 
three years of uncertainty is the Sierra 
Paper Company, Los Angeles, California. 
In a letter advising THE INLAND PRINTER 
of the forwarding of the company’s 1918 
calendar, Fred H. French, general 
manager, writes as follows: ‘‘We have 
grown during the past three years to 
the point where we have not only had 
to double our force and delivery facilities, 
but to double the space occupied when 
the writer took charge. If we can 
keep up this rate of development for the 
next three years, as we fully expect to 
do, we shall have grown entirely out of 
our present quarters, and our parent 
house, the J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
can no longer refer to us as one of its 
smaller branches.” 
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Specimen Book of Products of 
the Virkotype Process. 


The Wood, Nathan & Virkus Com- 
pany, 30 East Twenty-third street, New 
York city, recently issued a handsome 
portfolio containing specimens character- 
ized on the cover as “‘embossing, engrav- 
ing and lithographing direct from type 
without the use of dies or plates.” On 
the leaves of the portfolio, which are of 
Onyx stock, forty-two specimens of 
commercial work done by the Virkotype 
process — in one, two and three colors — 
are tipped. Included among them are 
announcements, invitations, letter-heads, 
cards, etc., in embossed, engraved and 
lithographed effects, all accomplished 
with the same machine, the only changes 
necessary for the different effects being 
in the compounds used. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
Move Big Plant. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler’s Wash- 
ington house took the contract for the 
recent removal of the map department 
and lithograph office of the United States 
Geological Survey from the old location 
on F street to the new Interior building 
across from the War, Navy and State 
Department buildings, Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

W. Seton Kent, manager of Barnhart’s 
Washington branch, advises THE INLAND 
PRINTER that it was a monster job, 
twenty-nine days being required to 
complete the transfer. The hauling 
cost from $80 to $130 per day. 

The largest items in the office were 
thirty-two lithograph and offset presses, 
one being a four-color Hall press, of the 
size of a modern metropolitan daily 
newspaper press. Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler not only did the moving but 
furnished the foundations and did the 
electric wiring. They contracted to do 
the work in sixty days, but were able to 
complete it in less than half that time. 


Economy Engineering Company 
Locates Office in New York. 


Since the first of the year the Standard 
Scale & Supply Company, 145 Chambers 
street, has ceased to represent the 
Economy Engineering Company in New 
York city, the latter company having 
opened its own New York office at 85 
Murray street, which is in charge of 
A. D. White. 

This action was the result of the 
greatly increased number of Economy 
steel tiering-machines and barrel-storage 
racks in use in New York and vicinity, 
and of the desire of the company to 
extend to customers in that territory 
an efficient repair, engineering and sales 
service. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,’’ 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads received in Chicago 








later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guar- 
po en We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





IF YOU ARE LOOKING for a real bargain in a complete printing- 

office, including Miehle press, linotype and bindery, write the SHAT- 
TUCK-NY & BICKFORD COMPANY, 312 Clay street, San Francisco. 
This plant is operating now and making money; is located in a live 
California city; plant is modern in every way; will be sold for most 
reasonable terms; owner's reasons for wishing to sell will be given inter- 
ested parties. 





Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business 

Papers, Inc.; Chicago Trade Press Association; National Editorial Asso- 

ciation ; Graphie Arts Association Departmental of the Associated Adver- 

tising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Association ; 

— Supplymen’s Club of Chicago; Advertising Association of 
icago. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 


When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—, To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, three dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per 
annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 


FOR SALE — Well-equipped book and job plant, consisting of pony 
cylinder, 3 jobbers, Miller feeder, Boston stitcher, Portland punch, 
2 folders, cutting-machine, perforator, No. 19 Mergenthaler, plenty type 
and equipment; doing over $20,000 annually; in the best city in West 
Virginia; good reasons for selling; long lease, cheap rent. M 587. 





I AM ABOUT to be drafted, and the Nutley (N. J.) Sun, weekly, of 
which I am editor and manager, must be sold; only paper in live 
suburban town of 8,400; plant inventories $10,000; constantly growing; 
established 21 years and has always made money; must have substantial 
cash payment. JOHNSON FOY. 
FOR SALE — One- fourth interest in leit Uteieveniae: stationery 
and office-outfitting plant in large Southern city; stock issued, $60,000 ; 
annual business now about $200,000; investor with practical knowledge 
ean fill position of present owner; salary $3,600; ill health in family 
cause for selling. M 596. 














FOR SALE — Controlling interest of printing establishment in most 

prosperous city in New York State; annual business $15,000; com- 
pletely equipped plant, value $8,000; modern machines ; ; will sell only to 
business man who can maintain good-will. M 499. 





FOR SALE — Best newspaper and job plant in Pennsylvania county-seat 

town; county and county officers Republican; war draft breaks part- 
nership; gilt-edge proposition for man who has the money; no triflers. 
JOS. S. JOHNSTON, Drawer H, Emporium, Pa. 


WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 

of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or 
carbonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CO., Chicago. 


WANTED — Have a large, up-to-date printing-plant with plenty of busi- 
ness and require a partner with $3,000 to $5,000; a grand opportunity 
to associate with a hustler ; $40, 000 stock incorporation. M 589. 











—t has fully onload linotype plant in operation, located i in 
New York city; would consider a proposition to form a company with 
a party controlling the printing of publications. M 590. 





WANTED — A partner to take one-half interest in a small job-plant ; 
$150 required. R. H. ADAMS, 94 Eddywood ave., Springfield, Mass. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 











FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 8 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OupsHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
(Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 











FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE — Secondhand Kidders: one all-size adjustable rotary press, 
size 43 by 56 inches, minimum sheet 26 by 34 inches, cuts anything 
between, prints two colors on top and one color on reverse side of the web, 
has traveling offset web and can do 133-line-screen half-tone printing; 
machine in A-1 condition, with complete equipment; immediate delivery ; 
also one Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, printing one 
color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver product either 
flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour; machine in 
perfect condition, has never been used; possession at once; also one 
Kidder, 36 by 48 inch two-color combination roll-product rotary wrapping- 
paper press, with both rewound and flat sheet deliveries, for stereotype 
plates, speed 9,000 per hour on rewound product and 8,000 revolutions per 
hour on sheet delivery; will thoroughly overhaul for quick delivery; also 
one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press, printing two colors on the face and 
one color on the reverse side of the web, for electrotype plates; will fur- 
nish delivery to suit requirements and thoroughly overhaul for fairly quick 
delivery. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 














Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


Applies instantly to 
No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Only 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. I Gr 
og of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


"B, L. MEGILL, Pat. ond. bape 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


ORK 


Free Bg 
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FOR SALE — Secondhand Kidder roll-feed, bed and platen presses; one 

8 by 12 inch one-color press, with rotary slitting attachment, cut-off 
and flat delivery; also one 12 by 26 inch two-color press, with slitting 
attachment; special parallel motion tape delivery, suitable for handling 
tissue-paper or cloth stock, cut-off and flat delivery, with automatic 
lowering table; also 12 by 26 inch double-head 1, 2, 3 or 4 color press, 
with slitting attachment, cut-off and flat delivery. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 
261 Broadway, New York city. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE offers for sale its outfit of labor-saving 

2-point brass leads and 6-point brass slugs, which has recently been 
discarded ; will sell in fonts to suit needs of large or small offices. Here 
is an opportunity to obtain brass labor-saving material considerably under 
current market prices. Send list of your needs to Purchasing Agent, 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


FOR SALE — One 36 by 48 inch Kidder two-color roll-product rotary 

press, with one pair of cylinders; this machine is built so that a second 
pair of cylinders or a third cylinder for three-color work can be added at 
any time; it is as good as new and is a bargain; cash or easy payments. 
THE JENNER CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE — Babcock “Standard” drum press No. 6, 6-column quarto, 
size of bed 33% by 48 inches; first-class condition. THE GOSS 
PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 s. Paulina Bhs, Chicago. 











FOR SALE — Hoe two-revolution press, size of bed 44 by 60, ‘four roller, 
for printing or cutting and creasing; will trade in part payment. 
RICHARD PRESTON, 49A Purchase st., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE — No. 
12134, with 1 magazine, 1 font of mats, liners, ete. ; 
THE ZIEGLER PRINTING COMPANY, Butler, Pa. 


3 and 4 Smyth book- 
in first-class order. 





5, single-magazine, quick-change linotype, Serial No. 
cash or time. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


COMPLETE PRINTER’S OUTFIT for sale at half price; press, racks, 
stones, cases, type, furniture—everything. Send for description. 
L. S. MeVEY, Rulo, Neb. 


LINOTYPES — Three Model 1 machines, with complete equipment. ‘of 
molds, magazines and matrices. NEW HAVEN UNION CO., New 


Haven, Conn. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, Serial No. 8011, with one magazine, liners, 
ejector-blades, font of matrices. TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., Charles- 

ton, W. Va. 

LINOTYPE — Model 5 (rebuilt from Model 3), No. 7286; molds, mat- 
rices, liners and blades. SUNSET PUBLISHING HOUSE, San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 

LINOTYPE — Model 2, Serial No. 706; 1 motor, 1 magazine, 8 fonts of 
matrices. ARYAN THEOSOPHICAL PRESS, Point Loma, Cal. 


LINOTYPE — Model 1, Serial No. 6605; 1 magazine, 1 mold and 1 font 
of matrices. METROPOLITAN PRESS, Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE — No. 7 Boston wire-stitcher, in splendid condition. 
ARD PRESTON, 49A Purchase, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE — One 64- inch Seybold automatic clamp trimmer, « one 44- inch 
Seybold automatic clamp trimmer. M 576 


FOR SALE — New rebuilt double thirty-two Brown folding-machine; 
unused; cheap. M 608. 


FOR SALE — One 14 by 22 
M 520. 

















RICH- 








Colt’s Armory press in first-class condition. 








HELP WANTED. 
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RULER WANTED —A good opening for a first-class blank-book ruler; 
union; permanent position, full time guaranteed. HAYWOOD PUB. 
CO., Lafayette, Indiana. 





Composing-Room. 


WANTED —All-around printer, full of pep, able to take charge of 
composing-room and lock forms; none but a sober, industrious man 
needed. M 607. 


WANTED — Monotype keyboard and caster combination operator on job 
and catalogue work in a town in the Middle West; non-union; must 
be first-class; permanent position. M 580. 











steady position to right man; 


WANTED — First-class compositor ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


union. MONTHLY RECORD PUB. CO., 7206 Kelly st., 


Inspector. 


PRINTING INSPECTOR — Young man wanted for inspection of paper, 

printing, plates and supplies; should have knowledge of this line of 
work and be capable of directing a small group of inspectors. In reply, 
give age and details of experience. M 606. 











Managers and Superintendents. 


WANTED — In ideal Arizona mining camp, 3,000, established, growing, 

and with brilliant future, 14 hours’ ride from Los Angeles, best eleva- 
tion, finest climate, healthy, an A-1, all-around printer for weekly news- 
paper and job office; must be married and able to act as foreman or 
superintendent as business grows. M 595. 


Office. 


WANTED — A-1 _ bookkeeper-stenographer for modern well-equipped 

photoengraving plant, who has good knowledge of the mechanical 
operations producing printing-plates and who understands costkeeping 
and billing. A. ZEESE ENGRAVING COMPANY, Dallas, Texas. 














Organization and Cost Men. 





WANTED — _- Men who have a general ‘all-around know ledge of the print- 

ing business, with sales experience, are offered most attractive employ- 
ment as district organizers; also accountants to install the Standard 
Cost-Finding System. UNITED TYPOTHET® OF AMERICA, 608 S. 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 





Pressroom. 


ATTENTION — POSITION ‘Is OPEN FOR A FIRST- CLASS “CYL- 

INDER PRESSMAN CAPABLE OF TAKING CHARGE OF A 
SMALL PRESSROOM; WANT HIM TO TAKE SMALL INTEREST 
IN A PROFITABLE BUSINESS TO INSURE HIS CO-OPERATION 
FOR HIS AND OUR BEST INTERESTS. M 480. 





Proofroom. 


COPY READER WANTED — Man or woman with printing-house expe- 

rience and good knowledge of correct English, to read and prepare 
advertising copy for the printer as supplied by various writers, and to read 
proof of same; permanent position for right person, with good possibil- 
ities of advancement. GEORGE FRANK LORD, Director of Advertising, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Salesmen. 











WANTED — A high-grade printing salesman to represent THE ROY- 
CROFTERS in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 

Cincinnati and St. Louis. We are looking for the right man to represent 

us in each of the above territories. Address THE ROYCROFTERS, East 

Aurora, N. Y., for full particulars. 

WANTED — Experienced printing sales manager and three first-class 
solicitors for high-grade work by one of the best-equipped plants in the 

South. M 594 








Artists. 


TWO FIRST-CLASS fashion artists, experienced in mail-order catalogue 
work, for June and July; transportation paid. McDERMID EN- 
GRAVING Co., Ltd., Box 999, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 








Bindery. 


WANTED — By large book-manufacturing plant in New York, a young 

man, preferably with college education, who has had several years’ 
experience in printing and binding business as an executive; knowledge 
of technical details necessary, and costwork essential; state experience, 
general qualifications, age and present salary; replies regarded in strict 
confidence. M 609. 


WORKING FOREMAN — First-class, all-around man — ruler, forwarder, 

finisher — to take charge bindery and operate for results; good, per- 
manent place, open shop. Full particulars first letter, with scale wanted. 
JACKSONVILLE PRINTING co., Jacksonville, Fla. 








WANTED — First-class blank- book forwarder and finisher, also folder 


operator, by the most modern printing company in Louisville; give 


full particulars as to experience and wages when answering. M 592. 





good wages for good 
state 


WANTED — Combination ruler and bookbinder ; 
mechanic; steady job, high-grade work and good conditions ; 
experience, ability and salary expected in first letter. M 586. 





INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers; evenings, $5 weekly ; 

day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months’ course, 
$150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible advantage; no 
dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice; keyboards free; call or 
write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133-137 
East 16th st., New York city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BOOST YOUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST with original subscription-getting 

campaigns prepared by a circulation expert, adapted especially to your 
publication ; no contests; subscriptions come on merit and “ stick.’’ Write 
GEORGE W. BUCKNAM, Box 2792, Boston, Mass. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Bindery. 


BINDERY SUPERINTENDENT, with a thorough knowledge of all 

branches of bindery work, is open for position as foreman or superin- 
tendent of mechanical departments with a progressive concern; if you 
are seeking a practical man and one who is efficient, accurate estimator, 
knows how to handle his help and produce the highest grade of work, will 
be glad to get in touch with you. M 604. 














PROCESS 
WORK 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers 


—and 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive ability, familiar with blank-book, 
edition, catalogue, commercial, job and pamphlet work, and bindery 
machinery, wants position. M 410. 





Composing-Room. 





at trade 
getting results; em- 


SITUATION as foreman or stoneman in shop doing nice work; 
10 years, foreman 4; age 26, married, union; 
ployed at present; go anywhere. M 605. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, experienced on all models; will go anywhere ; 
references, union; will take position as operator-machinist in plant of 
several machines. M 603. 








POSITION in up-to-date job-printing plant; I am an all-around book- 
~ — by trade, but prefer outside work in soliciting job-printing. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


AT AUCTION, to the highest bidder in 1918, a superintendent; 34 years 

of age; 20 years’ experience, 10 in America, and 6 years as foreman 
and systematizer in New York city; well spoken of in THE INAND PRINTER 
and The American Printer; specifications: composition, artistic; lay- 
out, original; stonework, accurate; presswork, thoroughly acquainted; 
proofreading, slow; estimating, expert on everything but the paper; 
ad-writing, striking; recommendations, good; am bid $35; any better? 
—— going; do I hear $40? Send your bid with full particulars to 


SUPERINTENDENT — One who thoroughly understands the printing 

and lithographing business, good systematizer, efficient in all depart- 
ments, wishes to get in touch with a fast growing printing-house where 
ability and efficiency will be appreciated. M 599. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PRESSROOM—At present employed, but desire 

to make change; can produce both quality and quantity; 17 years’ 
experience in book, color and commercial work; married, temperate; 
best references. M 588. 














Pressroom. 





SITUATION WANTED by expert, practical man of 37; experienced on 

Duplex newspaper press, three and four color process, vignette cut and 
catalogue, rotogravure presswork, auto feeders of all makes; also platen 
Colts; have held foremanships in East and West; splendid executive; 
married; at trade 23 years; would make small investment; at present 
employed. M 600. 


POSITION WANTED — Machinist, expert on feeders, folders and 
presses, and bookbinding machinery, as maintenance man with respon- 
sible firm. M 602. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

WANTED — Secondhand Kidder roll- feed, bed and platen presses, of any 

size or type, with or without special attachments. GIBBS-BROWER 
CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 





WANTED —A newspaper press and outfit, capable of running 8 to 12 
pages; only recent models considered; cash paid to one having a 
bargain. M 597. 


on c dieing-machine wanted. 
SOs, Everett, Mass. 





METROPOLITAN LITHO & 


must ‘be in ond condition 


WANTED - Small- -size lever paper-cutter ; : 
and low price. M 601 


WANTED — Linotype machine, No. 18 or 19; 
a bargain. M 591. 





cash paid to one having 
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Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded, silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — Steel chases for all 
printing purposes. See Typefounders. 
Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 
THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 


av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
at, Chicago, HL: 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 12 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Counting-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE. FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, h hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Embossing-Dies and Stamping-Dies. = 


CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 


Hot-Die Embossing. 























Dies 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job-press; prices, $40 to $90. 





Ink-Fountain. 


THE NEW CENTURY ink-fountain, for sale by all dealers in type and 
printer’s supplies. WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 





Job Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLE 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 








R — See Typefounders. 








Golding and Pearl. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. ; 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





E leetri ie 





Numbering-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 











WANTED — A Kidder press in good condition; state lowest cash price. 
528. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





; Advertising Blotters. 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 

printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 
plete ‘‘ layout ’’ — new design each month. Write today for free samples 
and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 





Advertising for Printers. 





BLOTTERS, Folders, Mail-Cards, Booklets, House-Organs — We furnish 
two-color cuts and copy monthly. You do the printing and own the 

cuts for your town. Small cost, profitable returns. Write for samples 

and prices. ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING SERVICE, Des Moines. 





Brass-Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Calendar-Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 1918; 
now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads 
guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 








Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 








Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., 
Write for estimates. 





Chicago. 





Paper-Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclusively. 
The Oswego, and Brown and Carver and Ontario. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 

















Golding and Pearl. 





Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Perforating-machines of all 
kinds, styles and sizes. 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 











THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city ; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo. ; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. ar 
phia, Pa. 








and Berkeley st., Wayne Junetion, Philadel- 





_ Presses. 








HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and eleetrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 
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Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


March, 1918 


Wire-Stitchers. 








BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago ; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh : 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atl lanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 





Allied Firm: 


Bingham & Runge, East 12 st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Pankene st., cor. High, aston, Mass. 
lished 1850. 


Estab- 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE, originators and 
manufacturers of steel equipment for complete printing-plants. See 
Typefounders. 








Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 























Printing Machinery, Secondhand. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 








Printing Material. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE — See Typefounders. 





Punching- Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Sather, “Mich. “Multiplex punching- 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS co.- — — See ‘Typefounders. 














Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
All makes. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Big values. 





Roughing-Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, % to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT presses. Let us 
know your needs, also repair parts for Campbell Presses. 


New York Office: Pulitzer Building Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Avoid delay when needing repairs by sending orders direct to office. 


_ ECONOMY STEEL 
TIERING MACHINES 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, bales, 

barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s height. 

Built to operate by hand, electric or pneu- 

matic power. Portable, "safe and simple. 
New Designs and Improvements. 
It will pay you to get full information. 

ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 

423 So. Washtenaw Ave., = 


New York Office: Foreign Agent: 
85 Murray St, Brown Portable Elevator Go., Chicago 














THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 
wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 


Lead Mould Electro- 


Electrotyping type Foundry, inc. 
Is a Fine SIrt’’ 504 West 24th St., New York 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Outfits. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 
and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 

easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which engraved 

plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 

ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on special 

Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue on 

receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 





Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsyth st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st. ; 
Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st.; Denver, 
1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mis- 
sion st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Winnipeg, 
Can., 175 McDermot av. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SUPPLY HOUSE. Type, borders, brass 

rule, printing machinery and printers’ supplies. Address our nearest 
house. Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, Lafayette and 
Howard sts.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; San Francisco, 762-766 
Mission st. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 


Seattle. 


HANSEN, H. C., ‘TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190- 192 Congress 
an Boston ; ; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 





LET US estimate on your type requirements. EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, Buffalo, N. Y. 











A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 





HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
' money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1918-1919 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense, to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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A Job-Press Motor that has Absolutely no External Con- 
trollers, Resistance or Other Complications 


For fifteen years the Kimble variable-speed, single-phase 
alternating-current Job-Press Motor has held a unique place 
in the electrical industry as a motor that “did the impossible”’ 
and kept on doing it year by year. 


And, meanwhile, many thousand printers, not concerned 
with electrical technicalities, rejoiced in the possession of 
Kimble motors that ran their job-presses at less cost for current, 
less labor-cost and less repair-cost per 1000 impressions, than 
any motors in existence. 


It “Stumps”? the Motormakers 


At intervals, other motormakers have sought to accomplish, 
by adding controllers, resistance coils and other “contraptions,” 
what the KIMBLE motor has always done, and does now, 
without any such complications. 


Printers Don’t Care 


But a printer does not need to be an electrician to know that 
mechanical complications mean repair expenses and loss of 
time. He has enough printer-troubles without borrowing any 
electrical griefs. 








KEY 

Speed-increase pedal. 

Speed-decrease pedal. 

Simple control-rod. 

Insulated coupling. 

Leather friction pulley. 

Ring-oiled bronze bearings. 

Control-lever, connected with foot-pedal. 

Self-contained switch. 

Hinged bedplate—to main contact between 
motor pulley and fly-wheel. 

Bedplate spring. 

Tripod subbase, holding motor stable in spite 
of unevenness of floor. 

Sanitary subbase, permitting sweeping and 
scrubbing under motor. 


Speed Control 

In the Kimble Job-Press Motor (for alternating 
current only) the speed of operation is controlled by 
pressure on a foot-lever and speeds respond to this 
flexible pressure not by “steps” but by infinitesimal 
gradations. 

This absolute, yet flexible, control gives the 
feeder such confidence that he unconsciously “‘ speeds 
up”’ yet has less use for the “throw-off” and, as a 
matter of experience, reduces average “spoilage” 
remarkably. 

Sizes for all job-presses, from 
1 h.p., size for a little 7x11,up to 
a 1} hp. for the big 14}x22. 

So universally used that we will be glad to give 
you a list of nearby printers who would fight before 
they allowed any other motor in their shops. 
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SEND FOR OUR BULLETINS 





KIMBLE ELECTRIC CO. 


635 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For General Jobwork | New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and witha Ca- 
pacity from 4 to8 Wheels. : i 


BYRON WESTON 


LINEN LEDGER PAPER 
v 


No 12345 | See rae 
Facsimile impression — ve @ NS That“ Likeable Quality 


Size 1%x i Inches. 1 ere IN co It is difficult to express in words the feeling which experienced account- 
FB con . ants have for Byron Weston Linen Record Paper. It is something more 

UNEQUA LED R ESULTS i | than mere appreciation. 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY \4 RQ ! The real “‘likeableness'’ of Byron Weston Paper for bound or loose leaf 
NO SCREWS J mt | ’ books is easily explained by the unvarying service that it renders. Every 
sheet is clean, perfect, beautifully finished, with a hard, even, smooth sur- 
face that may be written on and erased again and again. It writes and 

rules perfectly. 


To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


Send for illustrated catalog and prices 
Your customers would like it in their business, and it 
will pay you to sell it. Have you samples and prices ? 


sties Maaeriean type teenaans Co. BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


and all Type Founders, 1 2 3 4 5 6 Dalton, Massachusetts 


Our Perfect # ......... 
Printing Plates #* _ aor 


We are making extra 
Please heavy shell plates by 
® lead moulding pro- és 
~~ lal cess without the aid What paper 
PINTEPRS of graphite; an ac- >" 
neriaiiaend aan do you recommend? 
makes it possible for us to turn out exact, Your recommendation about paper 
precise and perfect reproductions with | may make or break your standing 
every atom of detail preserved. ; with any client. 
MOREOVER THESE PLATES © 8 &8 @ @ | a er J wenn een 
: strate r t 
“Wear Like a Pis’s Nose” | silk Maal sage cs Hig ace 
S . 

and register to a“ Knat’sHair’ y mending checks on National Safety 
There’s more to this process thancanbe | . eo es Aenea naek's 
explained here. The details are interest- i ulm aie ccna 
ing—let us send them to you or have _ tion—a service to be highly valued. 
man see you personally. Look into this 
before tackling that particular job you have 
onhand. We’llsend yousamplesif youlike. |) 
Write now, or ‘phone. We’re prompt and speedy. s Ge orge LaMonte & Son 


a Founded 1871 
AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE ce ‘ 61 Broadway, New York City 


24-30 SOUTA Franklin 2263—2264 
édinton street CHICASO Sutomatic szzss 









































Send for samples of National 
Safety Paper. 
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BROWN’S 
Linen Ledger Papers 


LINEN «4 LEDGER 


Brown’s Gives Greatest Service 


depends on the quality of its paper. Yet the paper costs 

just a fraction of the whole make-up of the book—scarcely 
10% when using the best quality of paper—Brown’s Linen 
Ledger Paper. A Book containing a Ledger or Record of cheaper, 
inferior grade costs perhaps 2% less. 


N acpene: per cent of the service of a ledger or record book 


Uncle Sam thinks the permanence of his valuable records, docu- 
ments, treasury books, etc., worth a 2% insurance. That is why 
for half a century he has designated Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper 
as the U.S. Standard. Call your customer’s attention to this fact. 
His own important business records are worth a similar insurance. 


Brown’s Sample Book will convince you. Write for it today. 
Established 
L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, Mass., U. S. A. 1850 
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“wisi it print? Shalllu oatedor Cameo, Warren’s Lustro, Warren’ 
ated paper? Howa as wtahes Cumberland Coated, Warren’s Silkote 
color shane? How fineascreen? ShallI Warren’s Printone and the other War 
e an eighty or hundred pound paper? ren Standards will do. Here is the evi ; 
Wha = nt? Will this sto — full justice dence before you! 
to those wonderft - halfton —— tI de- This book s says, ‘‘Here are the W 
pend u vane n to do eighty Au ent of the Seaton Penne Pe H th 
selling? Will this bee per ke? Will it oy we oe i 
onal in the fold? Wi if "the a oe 4 
‘buckle’? Will—”’ ie leawenenieis of the printing effects 
What wouldn’t you give to have the You wish to obtain in your catalog, folder, 5 
Warren Suggestion Book convenient to OF mailing p and the Suggest 
hand when face to face with such vital Book before you, the selection of th 
questions as these? right pap Imost an automat 
This book is composed of specimen PFCs: 
leaves of Warren’s Standard Printing cg e-book holds i or plac 
Pap Engraving eens and sub- ge de ce of thos operon im. 
jects of wide variety reproduced. ba uy, or sell printing of the Be am r kind. 
Each page is evidence not of a Warren A limi - d edition permits us to offer it - 
promise but of a specific Warren per- wa he buyer decline ntin ing) c nter 
formance. You snow what Warren’s rl and thei sales 
S. D. WARREN & aaa sie 200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, a MASss. 
Constant Excellence of Produc 
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guide ? 


O your salesmen use this list as their paper buying 
With paper the largest single item in the 





average printing job, no salesman can afford to be without 
a copy of THE MILL PRICE LIST. 


It is of vital interest because it is a price list of 
coated, super-calendered, machine-finished, 
bond and writing papers. These are the 
papers that are used on the volume business 
that every live printing salesman solicits. 


Every salesman can specify West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company’s standard brands 
with the confidence that his customer knows 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


that he is receiving the best buy for his money. 


Every buyer of printing knows the economy 
of large volume of production, turnover and 
direct selling. 

I{ave the name of every one of your salesmen 
put on our mailing list for a copy of THE 
MILL PRICE LIST, issued on the 1st and 
15th of each month. 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 
732 Sherman St., Chicago 
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DETROIT ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 





BAY STATE DIVISION 
BOSTON 





SMITH, DIXON 
DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 








New York Office—Astor Trust Bldg. 
Chicago Office—Continental and Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg. 





THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 














HE early printers delighted in the 
aesthetic qualities of their work. 
To them printing was not only a 

means of livelihood but an expression of 

the higher life. Hand-made ink and hand- 
made paper have gone the way of the 
hand-operated press, but the Quality ideal 
of the old craftsmen is still revealed in 


Worthmore Bond 


For distinctive stationery and for all pur- 
poses requiring a bond paper, this stock 
is admirable. Its strength, its uniform- 
ity, its flawless surface, the crisp feel of 
the sheets and their purity of color—all 
combine to impart dignity and impres- 
siveness to what is printed or written on 
it. Owing to the great variety of sizes 
and weights—g7 items—carried in stock 
at all our warehouses, Worthmore Bond 
is the most versatile Bond paper. 


Write for samples. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Ho d B The Commercial Quality Bond Paper whose 
W ar On strength does not yield to any competitive grade 





























Tear It 


Compare It 


Test It 


and you will 
always 


Specify It 


o 


¥ 


Complete stock in 
WuiteE and Coors 
ready for immediate 
distribution. 


SAMPLE BOOK 


sent upon request. 









THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
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SA @IHE brilliancy of its pure 
white shade is acquired in 
the process of manufac- 
ture by the use of water 
which has been filtered through 
Nature’s everlasting sieve. The firm- 
ness of HOWARD BOND 1s made pos- 
sible by using the world’s best and 
most carefully selected stock of 
definite quality and uniformity. 


@Favor us by making an every-angle 
comparison with higher priced Bond 
papers and the decision will be that 
you insist that your stationery re- 
quirements shall always be on the 
paper that has impressed the office 
forces of America with its great value. 


Manufactured by 


URBANA, OHIO 
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TEST ACCURACY OF 
OLD-STYLE COMPOSING-STICKS 


You will experience difficulty in finding 
two that set measures alike. 


For economy and accuracy, however, you must have sticks that will 
remain permanently accurate. Permanent accuracy 
is one of the cardinal virtues of the 


STAR COMPOSING- STICK 


4 


Sold by all dealers or by 
THE STAR TOOL MFG. CO., Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 











DON’T PRINT TAGS! 


FORWARD ORDERS TO US! 
Just as you would order the blank stock 


We will lay them down in your own ship- 
ping room, printed to the order of your 
customers, at a cost considerably less 
than you can afford to print them. 


Quick Service! Less Trouble! More Profit! 


Particulars of our Specialty Service on request. 


DENNEY TAG CO. rexnsytvanta 























SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 


Selling in this Trade Use the 
Specialized Service of Typo 





to increase sales and reduce credit losses. Let 
us tell you more about this organization that 
for twenty-one years has labored unceasingly 
to safeguard credit transactions in this trade. 


Write today for details 
THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 


Credit Books Reports Collections 
General Offices: 373 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





+ 





Business Sense and an 
Appreciation of Quality 
Guide Printers Who Consistently Use 
DINSE-PAGE 
ELECTROTYPES! 


Have You Tried Them? 
725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 
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Do you like Best Quality 

Do you like Prompt Service 

Do you like the Latest Styles 

Do you like Courteous Treatment 
Do you like Intelligent Co-operation 
Do you like to Make Money 

Do you like to Eliminate Trouble 


7 CThen we can help you 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Dallas 
Saint Paul 


Saint Louis 


Washington 
Seattle 


Omaha 
Set in Barnhart’s New Parsons Series. Border No. 1302 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
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GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss ‘*High-Speed Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U. S. A. and Europe. 
The Goss Rotary Half Tone and Color Magazine Press 
Specially Designed for Mail Order, Catalog and Magazine Work. 
The Goss ‘‘Comet’’ Flat Bed Web Perfecting Press 
Prints a 4, 6 or 8 Page Newspaper from Type Forms and Roll Paper. 
Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 














Profit-Producing 
Printing Papers 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 





JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 








Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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MAXIMUM WEIGHT, STRENGTH, SPEED AND DURABILITY 


“‘\ machine that has proven its worth in a thousand shops”— more used in this country than all other makes combined. 


The Hargord CUTTING AND CREASING PRESS 


Has no equal for cutting and creasing 
folding boxes and other paper containers; 
cutting out photo mounts, calendars, 
advertising novelties, sample cards, tags 
and labels; also gaskets and other shapes 
of cork, leather, cloth, etc. Equipped to 
order with HARTFORD Electric Em- 
bossing Plate Heater for hot and cold 
embossing; hot stamping, book-cover 
inlaying and all such work. 











Made in four Standard sizes 
No. 1, 22) 2X 3014 in. No. 3, 27 x 4o in. 
No.2, 2314x31% in. No. 4, 30x 44 in. 
Inside chase. 
Improvements 


Automatic Platen Guard; Instantaneous Adjuster 
Bar; Automatic Counter; Gear Guards; Steel Inserts 
in large Gears; Safety Floor Stands; Split Pinion 
Shaft Boxes; Driven Bridge Shaft; Steel Rocker 
Seats; Double Heel-locks, etc. 
Appurtenances 

One steel Platen Plate; one steel and two Cast-Iron Chases 
two Feed Tables and Stands, complete; two Floor Stands; 
choice of Tight and Loose Pulleys with Belt Shifter for 


steam power or Single Pulley for Motor Drive; Foot Brake 
and two Wrenches. 


pesiie2.«? NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY, 111-135 Sheldon St., Hartford, Conn. 


Sold by leading Type Foundries and dealers in Printing and Box-Making Machinery. 




















SAVE! BUY! 


for Victory 


War Savings Stamps 


At the post-office, many stores and offices. 





4%, Interest, compounded quarterly. Money back with Interest at any time. 


SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 603-611 West 129th Street, New York City 
New York City —245 7th Ave., cor. 24th St. 


BRANCHES 


Boston, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. New Orleans, La, Winnipeg, Can. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, II. Baltimore, Md, Toronto, Can. Montreal, Can, 
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Sixth revised edition, now ready 


The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 


This book is recognized as the standard reference work on the subject. 
For a thorough understanding of the Linotype in all its parts it has 


no equal. 


It is used as a text-book in the Inland Printer Technical School and 
other institutions. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 


tested and found good. 





—<—— i) 
THE MECHANISM | 
F THE LINOTYPE 





The present revised edition embodies all important improvements made = 
“ ¥ . TSO 


in the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be in 


the possession of every operator and machinist. 


CONTENTS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes; 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 
Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


, THOMPSON 









Bound in flexible leather. Price $2.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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INCORPORATED 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BOOKBINDERS 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 





HOTEL MARTINIQUE 





























Broadway, 32d St. 
New York 


600 rooms. 400 baths. 
125 pleasant rooms, with 


private bath, 
facing large, open court, 


$2.50 per day 
157 excellent rooms, with 


private bath, facing street, 
southern exposure, 


$3.00 per day 
Also attractive rooms from 


$1.50 


The restaurant prices are most moderate. 
Equally convenient for amusements, 
shopping or business. 

One block from Penna. station. 









When in New York, Stay at the Martinique — the Business-man’s Hotel. 























If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 
Printers, Send Your Catalogues 
and Terms to the 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(Paris Branch) 
The Leading Importers of 


American Machinery 


For the French Printing Trade 





Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 





Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 












New Lithographic Text-Book: 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


By WARREN C. BROWNE 


A text-book of 200 pages of information written in 
plain English, avoiding involved technical terms; 
easily read and understood by apprentices 
and students of lithography. 

THIS BOOK EMBRACES ALSO COMPREHENSIVE TREATISES ON 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY AND TIN-PLATE DECORATION 
Sent on receipt of price, $3.00 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUB. CO. 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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roofreading 


Is One of the Subjects Touched on in 


ul Der PRINTING 


KK An A> ES eae 
& Y, sand’ Lo Oe FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP 


G Ba ¥ y Ve x 
f Ties ~ Bool 4 mee) A Text-book for Printers’ Apprentices, Contin- 
Ve Lag, S <. CO ee uation Classes, and for General Use in Schools. 
ig, / a 


By Frank S. Henry 
(Card No. 28,800) 
Instructor in Printing, Philadelphia Trades School. 


YY 
Vix 
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Proofs of Princess Gualtey 


From the time Prittrrss stock goes into the press it gives constant proof of 
its superiority. 

The embossing qualities of Pritress are unlimited. Its firm texture takes the 
strongest punch of the die without a sign of cracking. Its printing qualities 
are excellent. The rich, subdued colors make possible an infinite variety of 
strikingly effective color schemes. 


Practically indestructible, Princess Covers reach your customers’ customer as 
fresh and crisp as they leave your shop—and keep their smoothness and firm- 
ness for an indefinite time. 


Have you a copy of our convenient new PRINCESS 
sample-book, showing the Princess White? 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 

















Explains fully and briefly the fundamental principles 
underlying the various processes of printing, from com- 
position to presswork. Employing printers and their 
journeymen will find it of value, as will also apprentices. 





CONTENTS: — Composition —Type, Spaces and Leads; Com- 
position—Setting Plain Matter; Taking Proof, Correcting Job 
and Distributing Type; Type Calculations; Proofreading; Type 
Faces; Job Composition; Setting a Job; Setting Tables; Other 
Intricate Matter; Locking Up Forms; Imposition; Cutting-tools 
for Printers; Composing-machines; Presswork; Printing Ink; 
Paper; Glossary of Printing Terms. 














xiii + 318 pages. 54 471% 153 figures. 
Cloth, $1.25, net. 


“Packed to Perfection” John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


The packaging of Indian Brand No-Curl 432 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Gummed Paper is in itself a recommenda- 
tion of quality. Double wrapped in kraft 
paper, and sealed in waxed paper—each FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
ream is absolutely moisture-proof. JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 

GENTLEMEN: Kindly forward me, for 10 days’ free examination, 

a copy of Henry’s PRINTING. It is understood that I am to remit 


the price of this book within ten days of its receipt, or return it 
postpaid. 


Printers appreciate this perfect packag- 
ing; itis one of the points of superiority 
in Nashua INDIAN BRAND stock. 


Generous test-sheets SENT FREE. 


Prove them up on your own press. ; 
Name. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. Address 


Nashua, New Hampshire 











Reference... 
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Three DEXTER: Sextuple Pile- Three-knife continuous trimmer, in 
Feeding, Folding, Gathering FOR SALE first-class condition, can be bought 


and Wire-Stitching Machines. Se b very reasonable. Address 
aximum number o es is 48, made up as old 
follows: #8-10-4-8-8. Maximum size oft y P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 


follows: 4-8-16-4-8-8. aximum size of the 


e 
16-page sheet, 33 x 46. Address T 
P.F. COLLIER & SON, Inc., 416 W. 13th St., NewYork City rimmer 416 W. 13th Street NEW YORK CITY 


Sa ® BOOKFORM CARD CASES ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


FOR THE PRINTERS By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Neat, attractive, convenient x 5 
Manufactured in four sizes W rite for particulars to 


Beautifully embossed ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Inc. 


Holds about twenty cards 
Samples BROWN MFG. COMPANY Bond Specialists 
71 Fulton St., Boschi. KX 10Cents 711 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
> 


KEYBOARD PAPER | gues) WD SA.NISEPRINTER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE eu ie REDINGTON COUNTERS 


They are accurate; durable; will not repeat or 
jump; all steel; no screws; easy to set; large 


COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. CD eee eee no screws Cay (foe 


. For sale by all dealers. Price $5.00, U.S.A. 
N York Off 320 Fifth A 
piesa ites A phsaeais F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 


LEARN MAKE $5,000.00 A YEAR 
ADVERTISING f:2izzzie| | EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


will accept you, then you can succeed Th f Anes d eff ith 
in advertising. Ten practical business men will teach you the underlying principles e art of producing embossed or engraved effects with- 
of this profession. They can save you ten years’ time. Youlearn by doing. Write out the use of dies or plates as fast as ordinary printing. 
for booklet, “‘ Poverty to $10,000.00 a Year,” and ‘‘ Free ———_ Blank. Complete Outfit from $75.00 up. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON INSTITU EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


(Successors to Bryant & Stratton School of Advertising) 2241 Bryant & wz. Bldg., Chieago peat 
251 William Street, New York City 


the Productimeter ne Se eS eS 
in printing plants all over, the country WHILE- U-WAIT | 


takes in counting production. Rubber Stamp Making Outfits i 


Let us send you one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
Write for new catalog No. 41 alsomake HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 

A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 


ee eee Snes arene, in. THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
mH ee EE Ee ee oe 


» tetustanate ne ocasontion | KM BOSSING IS EASY 


“ROUGHING and four color half-tone ilustra- If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


tions, gold-bronze printing and high-grade work of every character is = zl 
improved by giving it this stippled effect. All orders entrusted to us are Simple, economical, durable 


given prompt attention. Charges reasonable — prices on application. ? 
Write us your needs in this line. Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. “3giqaco nu,” «6«|| THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery C ARBON BL ACK 


Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines MADE BY 


Paper Cutters Electric Welding Cylinder Presses GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Bao... 
R. W. HARTNETT CO., 402-4-6 Race St. 940-942 Old South Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. ELF AUK (PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH’ KALISTA 





























































































































TABULAR WORK ON LINOTYPES 
All Rule Completed on Machine 


THE 


For Linotype or Intertype. snd BedadeatNasns No wound Work. 
Attached or Removed Automatic Alignment 


in Two Minutes— COMPANY and No “‘Casting-up”’— 


With No Changes Manufacturers and Selling Agents As Simple as 


Made to Machine. Zent Tabular System for Linotypes “Straight-matter.” 
Union National Bank Bldg., Troy, New York 
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YO XR 
PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
ENGRAVING @). 


ACCURACY= EXCELLENCE 


The high standard 
the integrity of our 





920 RACE STREET - - 


known that you can order engravings by mail with absolute 
confidence that your work will be well done and at fair prices. 
We produce every kind of plate used for letter-press printing. 


* Let us estimate on your next order. 





of our product and 
house are so well 








- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Patronage— Your Stock in Trade 


The power to draw patronage 
and support has been character- 
istic of 
PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 





Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 





ever since they were first placed 
on the market. They have been 
creating friends, and opening up 
ways of easy influence for sales- 


OTEEL COMPANY men in a way never thought 
(PITTSBURON. DA. possible before. 
CLOHER BUILOIN® 
MICA! They will create friends for 
you as a dealer, they will draw 
you patronage and support from 


new and unexpected sources, and 
will open up ways of easy influence for business which you have hitherto failed to get. 

The Peerless is a detachable card, having a perfectly smooth edge after the detaching; 
its binding insures cleanliness, utility and ultimate economy. Send for sample tabs of 
the cards, and also our plan for dealers. 


The John B. Wiggins Company ®*"sert,Fiste Printers, 
ESTABLISHED 1857 1104 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 












with 
MORGAN EXPANSION 
ROLLER TRUCKS 


You may use job-press rollers after 
the time when they are usually 
thrown away, with these trucks, for 
they are adjustable; can be made 
smaller to compensate for shrink- 
age of rollers with age, and larger to make the laying on of 
ink light where such inking is desirable. 
SAVE COST IN A VERY SHORT TIME 


After that the saving goes into your pocket 
Complete illustrated literature, explaining all about them, on request to manufacturers 


\. MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK COMPANY 
321 NORTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














Sell Your Product 


to 25,000 Subscribers of 
The American Pressman 








Men who use and buy everything for the 
pressroom. An up-to-the-minute technical 
journal read by employer and employee. 


RATES REASONABLE 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


THE AMERICAN PRESSMAN 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 











Horgan’s Half-Tone 


and Photomechanical Processes 
By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


Editor of ‘Process Engraving’’ Department of The Inland Printer 


@ Areference book for 4 All phases of photo- 
the practical man as well mechanical methods are 
as a text-book for the exploited and many 
student. formulas given. 


236 pages and 27 inserts, giving examples of as many proc- 
esses, in from one to four colors. Glossary of 481 words 
used by process workers. Price $3.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
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BRONZE POWDERS 
IMITATION GOLD LEAF 


ORDER NOW tsiox'covo 


GOLD AND SILVER PRINTING INKS 


Samples and prices sent on request. 
NEW YORK CITY 





Let us know your needs. 
T. RIESSNER - 


51 Gold Street - 





TYPE TJYPE # TYPE 


The Best in the World—that’s the kind we make. Lower 
prices than any other foundry or dealer. _ Write for specimens. 
PHILADELPHIA PRINTERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
14 South Fifth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








B. A. Wesche Electric Co. 
327 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Manufacturers of Direct and Alternating Current Vari- 
able Speed Motors for all kinds of printing presses. 
Constant Speed Motors for paper cutters, etc. 


Write for Information and Prices. 

















IPLOMAS 


HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS # COMMENCEMENT GOODS 
WE SELL TO PRINTERS 


THE SHEPPARD PTG. & PUB. CO. 
79 E. 11TH AVENUE COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















will wonder how you ever 
got along without one, 
once you use it. 







CASES OR ROLLS 
OF PAPER, USE A 


YOU, TOO— 










Buy the ’ 
Automatic 
PRESS 


Make 80 to 90% 








Revolvator 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The REVOLVATOR enables you to utilize 
storage space to best advantage. It stacks 
clear up to the ceiling and wide aisles are 
unnecessary. Also, it reduces toa minimum 
the labor and time necessary to handle and 
pile heavy loads. 






The 
6<é e, 39 
Telzit 
A Proportion 
Slide Rule for 
instantly de- 
termining in 
advance the 
exact dimen- 




















on card-printing jobs 


This prints and feeds 
Automatically 100 a 
minute, 6000an hour 





Any sizeorstyle 








of cards from 3x 
2in. up to3}x54 
in. and no other 
PRESS at any 





Patent 
applied 
for. 















Write for Bulletin No. 1-42 


N. Y. REVOLVING PORTABLE 
ELEVATOR CO. 
351 Garfield Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 




























sions of com- 
ing cuts. 

Here’ s what H; L. Ruggles & Co., printers, Chicago, say of 
the ‘‘Telzit’ “We have found this instrument invaluable j in 
our work. Don’t know how we ever got along without one 

TELZIT SLIDE meng egg tl [not Inc. he 
aa, “ 1 ig-» Chi 











price can do better work. 
Send for our free booklet, or get it from your dealer. 


S. B. FEUERSTEIN & CO. 
Manufacturers 542 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 



























METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 




























There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per centof profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
























Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 

Designers ngravers 
314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 
Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 


Manz Engraving Co. 


Chicago 
Main Office and Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 
Sales Office: 564 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited, 








JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 


ENGRAVERS 





|B DOs W PLO D4 2) Ol) 
106 W. Adams St. Chicago 








They’re Hollow 

Easily Pulled with Tweezers. Pat’d Oct. 25, 1910. 
SAVE one-fourth in weight -- 25 per cent in cost. 
SAVE time and labor--can be pulled out at a minimum of 
time and labor with ordinary tweezers. 
Why buy solid quads with a needless 
amount of high-priced metal ? 
You wouldn’t buy solid metal furni- 

ture, would you? Then, why buy 
@ smaller units of the same thing? 

Samples on request. 


= GlobeType Foundry 
958 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO 





















Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS® 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 











512 SHERMAN ST, CHICAGO 
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We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 














Save Your Waste 
Paper 


You can pack it 
easily and 
quickly, store it 
safely in 
quantities that 
will bring 
good prices— 
witha 


Sullivan 
Hand-Baler 


Booklet 64-AF 








Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 




















PRINTING SALESMEN Get The 
‘Bi g Mon ey OUR HOME STUDY COURSE trains you in the selling and estimating 


of printing. It supplies you quickly and surely with the knowledge obtained only by 
Field is Uncrowded— many years of hard and expensive experience, but which is so necessary if you would 
Men Always in Demand! be a high-salaried salesman of printing. RESIDENT COURSE for those residing 


a 1 c in Chicago or who would come to Chicago for it. 
ASH IN head nas know edge o the With thousands of these salesmen in the national service—and more to go 
printing business by fitting yourself for this 


branch of the business where SALARIES ARE —this is YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


HIGHEST, WHERE WORK IS MOST 
PLEASANT AND WHERE YOU WILL _ herrea we 
NOT BE A SLAVE TO THE TIME The Printing Crafts School of Salesmanship and Estimating 
CLOCK, THE CASE OR THE PRESS. 301 PORTLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























HICKOK 
Automatic Paper Feeder 


When you consider that the Hickok Feeder will pay for 
itself in a year and always does your work cheerfully and is 
always on the job. How can you figure you can do without it? 








Write for circular and experience others have had 
with the Hickok Feeder. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MBG. Co. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 

Representatives for Canada: 
THE TORONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Toronto and Montreal. 
Norman F. Hatt Company, San Francisco, for the Pacific Coast. 














HT 


LOMGREN 
EROS. & CO! 
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D, 2 " 2 2) <6 A S distinctive as ~ ” 
eC S H 3 11 eC i S an orphan asylum uniform’’—that’s 
; the argument one printer used to get 


E 11 g me! VEC |’ S | VE his customer away from the old-fashioned 


corner card” envelope, printed in the con- 





ventional government style 


E ReYeu oO) Nd 81C) es + He was right—and he made Mr. Customer 
. . 3 see it. Result—envelopes that express a real 
Nickeltypers 


idea, genuine advertising value and distinct 
individuality for the customer—and a worth- 
5I2 SHERMAN ST. 
CHICAGO 


while, non-competitive job for the enterprising 
printer. 

The Western States System helps “put it 
over.” Write and ask today. 





estern States 


(eee (2 HAR C) any | Envelope Co. 
| : : aS a: Dept. N. Milwaukee 


an ia 
eh eS) Look for theW Makers: of | Guaranteed Sure~Stik’ 


Notched Under Flap. Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers. 
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How @ Push Button Control Motors 
Lower the Cost of Production 


Many different sizes and grades of stock are printed in your pressroom each day. Some are harder to feed 

than others. If the speed of the press is too slow, production lags; if the speed is too high, production 

also lags because of the waste—and there’s the attendant loss of stock that makes it all the worse. 

With ordinary drum type or face control your speeds are limited, the right speed, where maximum pro- 
duction is secured with minimum of waste, is seldom if ever obtained. 


49 variations of speed are obtained with the GS) Push Button Control Motor 


With A-K equipment you can speed your presses up to the right notch, where the highest possible produc- 
tion is obtained with the smallest amount of wasted energy and stock. That’s efficiency in electrical power 
and control, and it’s all done by a push of the button or a turn of the switch at the pressman’s elbow. 


Best of all THE MOTOR 


The Cost of This Modern Push Button Con- 

trol and Motor Equipment is LESS Than 

the Old Drum or Face Type of Control 
No reason now for hesitating to install what you 
have wanted all along, but which, because of exces- 
sive first cost, you have felt you could not afford. 
Write us for full descriptive literature, prices, etc. 


114t06H.P. TYPE Northwestern Electric Co. 


THE CONTROL 
408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Kansas City, Mo., 501 Waltheim New York, 1457 Broadway 
Topeka, Kan., 425 Jackson Minneapolis, 8 N. Sixth St. 
Toronto, 308 Tyrrell Building, 95 King St. E. 




















OLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 








A Real Copy-Fitting System 


THE DEINZER SYSTEM 
‘“‘Makes the space fit the copy 


HE author’s complete under- and the copy fit the space.” 


standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
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MINING the space a given amount of copy 
will fillin any given size or style of type. Saves 
time wasted in composition by eliminating re- 
into this book much of great prac- setting on Linotype and Monotype or by Hand. 
tical value. Equally as Valuable and Essential to 
Advertising Writers and Layout Men 


The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Send for FREE descriptive folder. It tells you all the 
many ways in which it can save you time, trouble and 
money. You can easily save its cost on one small job. 


Write today 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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PRINTER LOST BOTH— 


Profits and Customer 


“STATIC ELECTRICITY” was the reason for delayed 
delivery recently given by a well known printing house 
to the disappointed customer. 

The disappointed customer is one of the largest and 
finest specialty stores in its field in the world. 

Serious embarrassment was caused by the printer’s 
failure to make good his delivery promise. 

Then the store’s representative began to investigate 
the ‘“‘static’”’ excuse. 


HE GOT ALL THE FACTS: 

—how static electricity used to delay deliveries and 
destroy profits in bygone days. 

—how hundreds of methods of fighting it had been 
tried without success. 

—how the problem had been solved by the CHAP- 
MAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER. 


—how this device expels static electricity regardless 
of temperature or atmospheric conditions. 


—how conditions have been transformed for printers 
and their customers since static electricity has been 
mastered. 


He now declares that never again will he entrust a 
similar order to any printer who allows his delivery 
promises to be subject to the whims of static electricity. 


* * KK KK K 


This is not fiction, but the true story of how one 
customer was lost to one printer because the printer 
didn’t have a Neutralizer. 


It is not unlikely that many printers have lost many 
customers for the same reason—before as well as during 
the coal shortage, and at other seasons as well as mid- 
winter. 

How much is static electricity costing you in customers 
and other losses ? 


Our new circular tells all about the CHAPMAN 
ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER. Why not send for 
one today? 


HUQUUUNUUUNUUANNNNA 


United Printing Machinery Company 


116 East 13th Street 
NEW YORK 


Heyworth Bldg.,29 Madison St. 
CHICAGO 


100 Summer Street 
BOSTON 
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is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 














It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 











@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work—is constructively determined. It gives him 
“reasons.” He can know “‘why” his work is good, and explain it; or “‘why”’ it is bad, 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1 book. Why should you pay more? 


Know ““WHY’”’ and you'll know ““HOW”’ 








Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 


Here’s my dollar; send the book to 


Name 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Street 
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Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore ; 
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City State. 
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ALL DEALERS 


is a Good one SELL THEM 


They can be used on your printing presses— 

and lock up the same as type—and where the 

space will permit the numbering can be done 
at the same time as the printing. 


ee 


ee ee Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


STANDARDIZED 


More than half a hundred different styles and sizes of Vandercook Proof Presses have 
been sold. The first Vandercook press had a movable bed, in imitation of the regular 
cylinder power press, but the later models with the immovable bed, after most 
thorough and crucial tests, have demonstrated beyond all argument that the 


RIGID, IMMOVABLE BED 


and the Vandercook idea of holding the cylinder down to the bearers on the bed, and 
automatically lifting (or tripping) the cylinder, is absolutely the best for hand-operated 
presses for composing-room use. You take no chances when you install STANDARD 




















Made and sold by 


VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES _ ,,8e Nantercook Press: 























BOOKBINDING 


AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES 


$ 500 invested now in these four volumes 


might save you hundreds later. 


Many a job of binding or ruling has had to be done over at the printer’s expense because his specifications were not clear 
and were misunderstood by the binder. Every printer who has to rely upon ‘‘others’’ to do his binding will find this work 
a valuable aid in making specifications as well as a safeguard against imperfect work. Each branch and every detail of the 
art is covered in a comprehensive yet concise way by an expert—John J. Pleger, the author. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING CONTENTS, SAMPLE PAGES, PRICES OF SEPARATE VOLUMES, ETC. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY © SHERMAN STREET 
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Who Runs Your Cutter? 


e . 
Tell Him This 
Just ask him how much more work he can turn out with knives that run a half longer before sharpening. 


White knives do. Wouldn’t it pay you to try out at least one pair at the same price you are now paying ? 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE A. H. PUGH PRINTING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Under date of December 20, 1917, writes as follows: 


BLANI ENVELOPES ; 4 * a 
IN LID OF “While we have purchased nearly every device advertised in the 
ORIGINAL BOX : printers’ journals, which we thought had merit, we know of nothing 


that has given us the satisfaction and results, for the small amount 
of money, which your attachment has done. We expect to equip all 
our Gordons not already equipped with automatic feeders.” 


(he Ray Feedmore Attachment 


FOR PLATEN PRESSES 


Will help you in your business. Order one today with privilege of returning at 
PRINTED ENVELOPES) Ur expense within ten days after receipt if not perfectly satisfactory. 


REPLACED IN The price is only $10, and we pay all express 


——s| FEEDMORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 184, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








C.R1orDon, Pres. Car R1iorDon, Vice-Pres. and Managing Director. F. B. WuitTET, Secy. and Treas. Tuos. E. WARREN, Manager. 


Ticonderoga Pulp &@ Paper Company 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Manufacturers of FINE QUALITY 
Special Magazine Offset 


—— ge Antique Laid 
Music : 
Lithograph Coating, 

Legal Law Book E33 Shell 


MILLS AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE AT SALES DEPARTMENT 


TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 











esr PROUTY 
Balance Feature 
Pl aten Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


Clutch Drive en _ by 
Boston Printing Press 


Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 
( Unexcell ed) EAST seein ae cae USETTS 
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Come on, Men 
250,000 of You! 


Launch a Blow 
at the Kaiser 
by Helping 
Launch a Ship 


Who says we can’t build ships! 














Come on you loyal American Mechanics, masters 
of familiar trades, and brand this “made in 
Germany” insinuation by building a bridge of ships 
to Pershing. 


You can’t do your country a greater service than 
by exchanging your good American brawn and skill 
for good American dollars — in the shipyard. And 
you'll do as much to win the war as the men de- 
pendent upon you in the trenches. Ships, men, are 
the pivot on which the destiny of this country turns, 
and Uncle Sam is looking for 250,000 U. S. shipyard 
volunteers to build them. 


Listen! 


Every rivet driven in the shipyards brings us nearer 
to the successful termination of the war. 


To do our fair share our shipbuilding program calls 
for 6,000,000 tons a year, or over a thousand ships. 
We must have them to win. We must have them 
to keep the wheels of American industry moving and 
American labor employed in the factories. 


The Shipping Board has the money, the materials 
and the yards to carry out this 6,000,000 ton pro- 
gram, but it needs men to assure these thousand 
yearly launchings which will hurl their tidal wave 
toward Germany. There must be an immense 
reserve of earnest skilled labor to draw on as fast as 
plants are completed in the yards and housing 
provided. 












The Man of the Hour 


This, then, is the purpose of this message — to ask 
your enrollment as a shipyard volunteer, for work in 
the shipyards when needed. Back up Uncle Sam 
and the millions of your brother workmen by your 
enrollment. 


This does not mean that you are to give up your 
regular job and rush off to some shipyard which, at 
the moment, may not be able to accommodate you. 
Quite the contrary! Your enrollment simply shows 
that you stand ready, when called upon, to do a par- 
ticular job for a particular wage in a particular place. 
Everything will be in readiness for you, and you will 
lose no time. 

“But,” you say, “I’ve never worked on ship- 
building.” 

That’s exactly why Germany thinks that 


America cannot build ships. Germany knows that 
there are not enough men in America who have 
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actually worked on ships to make more than a United States Shipyard Volunteers, has placed the 








tenth of the ships we need if we are to do any fighting welfare of the Nation above all else and stands 

worth while. ready by his labor to help throw across the seas a 

; / bridge of ships by which the armies of the United 

Here is where you American workmen can fool States can pass to do their duty on the fields of 
the Kaiser. France. 









To wear this button is a sign of distinction. It 


Ships are not things of mystery; they are merely 
truly stamps the owner 


big buildings afloat — the 













product of everyday skill as the man of the hour 

and industry —and the in whose hands rest the 

American Mechanic (hats happiness and security of 

off to him) can build every man, woman and 
J them. child in this country. 





Familiar trades — your 
trade — are the ones that 
build ships; and almost 
all trades are represented. 
Two-thirds of the occu- 
pations used in shipbuild- 
ing are common to other 
industries, like _ boiler 






Come on, men—250,000 
of you! Your Govern- 
ment is asking that you 
answer the rattle of 
German machine guns 
with the rattle of the 









making, car building, riveter. It is asking you, 
bridge building, carpen- This Is Your Badge of Honor - the grap to prove 
tering, machine shop that you are the marrow 
work, etc. The list given Wear It Proudly of Americanism by going 





on record with an expres- 
sion of your willingness to 
help build ships where 





later indicates some of the 
classes needed. Read it 
carefully and see how you 
























qualify. you are needed. And it 
meets you half-way with 
If you possess the right good wages and deferred 
sort of training now is the time to rally around this class in the draft with all honor. 
movement and wear a Badge of Honor. This 
button, issued by the United States Shipping Board, Can you turn a deaf ear to the call? Where can 
shows that the wearer, through enrollment in the you qualify in the following list? 



















Acetylene and electrical welders Chippers and calkers Plumbers and pipe fitters 
Asbestos workers Electrical workers Sheet-metal workers 
Blacksmiths Electricians Coppersmiths 
Anglesmiths Wiremen Shipfitters 

Drop-forge men Crane operators Structural iron workers 
Flange turners Foundry workers Riveters 

Furnace men Laborers, all kinds Erectors 

Boilermakers Loftsmen Bolters-up 

Riveters Template makers Other trades 

Reamers Machinists and machine hands, Cementers 

Carpenters all sorts Crane men 

Ship carpenters Helpers 

Dock builders Painters 





Clip the Coupon and Get the Full Story 


Edward N. Hurley, head of the United States Shipping Board, is the mouthpiece of Uncle Sam in this call for shipyard 
volunteers. He has complete information on hand, ready to mail you, regarding method of enrollment and other details 
you may want to know. The coupon below is here for your convenience in writing. Don’t delay. Fill in the information 
asked for, clip and mail. Your action in this matter will bring you full particulars. 


Show that you are interested by doing this now, while the coupon is before you. 
SERB BEER ERB EERESER ERR EERE ESE ERR EERE EERE REESE ERR EERE ESSE SSeS 


Edward N. Hurley, Chairman, 
U. S. Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C. 
I wish you would send me at once further information, telling me how I can enroll as a member of the U. S. Shipyard Volunteers of 
the Public Service Reserve for employment in shipyards and so help win the war. 
BUNS MERU AS ets Rete cet bE MoO Tone a er Se in ate at a, A ae ahs aaa halen eta alt hand tad are area ig by aici ala Giaren daa RS Rie 
SIN MarING Mean US Parise ose ar rains ara rote a eye ane ener eee feta crea ciclo AP on ai ata sa ANTS tae foe AEN a ak. ley Sh eae tars Sid Ree cectehin cna b Sits Giese Ge w bleree waver Ree as 


“SUERTE TN 0 lo ESS ARR DER ty dane arts ERPs eres PSOE Ts CR OE Tee RPE ae rer toc OP rc me een ee 
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Notice to Subscribers 
If YOUR copy of The Inland Printer does 


not reach you promptly, do not assume that it has been 
lost or that it was not mailed. 


Delays are inevitable just now in the unprecedented 
congestion of the mails due to the plight into which war-time 
conditions have plunged the railroads. 


Please wait a few days or so before you write to us— 
by that time your copy will probably be in your hands. Save 
that three cents! But if the delay continues, write us. 


The war is no respecter of persons—even Uncle 
Sam is not exempt from its inconveniences. 


The Inland Printer 




















A Big, Practical Book on Types and TypE ARRANGEMENT— Usable a Lifetime 








Second Edition—Improved, Revised, Enlarged 








TheArt& Practiceof Typography 


By Epmunp G. Gress 


TWENTY-EIGHT CHAPTERS— 615 high-class Type Arrangements, of permanent goodness and mostly in color— 
Forty full-page inserts— Nearly 100,000 Words of Text, directly relating to examples shown—A remarkable 
collection of the best work of many of cAmerica’s best Typographers, with practical analyses and applications. 


An entirely New Chapter on TYPE-FACES discusses standard 
representative type-faces, development of the Roman type-face, 
the serif, thick-and-thin strokes, ascenders and descenders, pro- 

rtion of letters, legibility, space between words and lines, 
Legle of lines, Tealic Text, Block, Bold and Ornamental Types. 
Every statement is illustrated. This chapter is a book in itself. 


NEW CHAPTERS are on the typography of Newspapers, 
Periodicals, House-Organs, Blotters and Package Labels. These 
chapters have been greatly altered: Booklets, Catalogs, Announce- 
ments, Letterheads, Billheads, Business Cards, Posters, Adver- 


A Paying Investment 


. Hundreds of Ideas . 


tisements, Imprints. Other chapters are entitled: The Layout 
Man, Harmony and Appropriateness, Tone and Contrast, Pro- 
portion, Balance and Spacing, Ornamentation, The Typography 
of Books, Programs, Tickets. 


The chapters on the HISTORY OF TYPOGRAPHY, well illustrated 
with type arrangements, and especially valuable, include When Books 
Were Written, The Origin of Typography, The Spread of Typography, 
Typography in Colonial Days, Typography in the 19th Century. Interest- 
ingly written and illustrated. Necessary information for the typographer. 


There are shown in an Appendix, printed in brown halftone, more than 
one hundred attractive HOLIDAY GREETINGS. 


Order Now 








Strongly bound in cloth, 914 x12¥4 ; 300 pages, $6.00; postage and packing 45 cents extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 








632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Up-to-Date 
Advertiser's Way! 


The Up-to-Date Printer’s 
Opportunity! 
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enables an advertiser to send his booklet or cata- 
log and his letter regarding it together so that they 
will reach the addressee at the same time. 


Show your customers how to avoid the inconveni- 
ence, delay, loss and ill-temper which result when 
printed-matter sent under separate cover fails to 
arrive. 


The advertiser is enabled through the medium of 
his letter mailed inside the smaller compartment 


The Letter-Pack-It Duplex Envelope 


attention and create interest in the catalog or 
booklet inside the larger compartment (on which 
third-class or fourth-class postage is attached), 
thereby increasing the effectiveness of his adver- 
tising materially. 
Mailing expense reduced—postage no greater 
than the old way—safe and effective. 

The printer who introduces these new duplex envelopes 
to the business men and advertisers in his locality will 


win their everlasting gratitude. He will be rendering 
them REAL SERVICE —and service pays. 





(on which first-class postage is placed) to focus 
Ask Us for Catalog and Samples 


LETTER-PACK-IT SYSTEM, 


NORTH END STATION 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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QUICK DELIVERIES AND GOOD SERVICE 
Grades and Shades as Required 





Note Convenient Location of Branches 


The 
QUEEN CITY PRINTING 
INK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Rochester 
Detroit 


Kansas City 
Dallas 


St. Paul 
Minneapolis 


Boston 


i 
Philadelphia Chicago 





PRINTING INKS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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The Printing Art 


“The Fashtonplate of Printerdom’’ 
Te MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men and 
others. Its articles relate to the constructive 
phases of printing and advertising. It conveys 
information of real value and interest. It pre- 
sents regularly the new things in type, design, 
colorwork, the reproductive processes, and other 
features of the graphic arts. The exhibits 
include examples from the leading publishing 
houses, printers and engravers, and afford the 
most comprehensive showing ever made of 
American printing and engraving. The size of 
The Printing Art is9x12 inches. It has over one 
hundred pages every month. The annual sub- 
scription price is $3 in advance; single copies, 30 
cents. Foreign price, $5 per year, including post- 
age. Canadian subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, 
send 10 cts. in postage and mention this adver- 
tisement and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 























The American Printer 


An American Journal 
for the American Employing Printer 


SSUED twice a month, The American Printer 
keeps the employing printer and his work- 
room executives in constant touch with the 
latest ideas in office and workroom practices, 
and at the same time gives them the news 
of the industry. Workmen with ambition to 
advance also find it of value. Specimens are re- 
viewed, and reset. A department is also open to 
discussions by readers. Estimating is a feature. 


Twice a month, $3.00 a year in the U.S. 


Oswald Publishing Company 


344 West 38th Street, New York 























(die 
British Printer 


The ‘‘National Journal”’ of 
the British Printing Trades 





Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 





PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London,W. C. 

















PRINTER AND 
PUBLISHER 


Published First Wednesday Every Month 








The only paper that reaches 
the publisher, the printer, 
the binder or the kindred 
trades in Canada. Circulates 
from coast to coast. 


Audited by A. B.C. 


oO 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, Ltd. 


143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 


Offices : 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG and LONDON, ENGLAND 


Use the Phones 
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SYSTEMS 
BOND 





ALL ITS COST IS IN VALUE 





aiKGUMENTS and dissatisfaction over paper 





SYSTEMS BOND to them. 


quality will no longer peril your relations with 
your customers once you have introduced 


@/The advantage in using 


SYSTEMS BOND is that it may be standardized for all 
office forms. It is good enough to represent any firm 
in any capacity, yet reasonable enough in price that the 


White and Seven Colors. 


satisfaction of its use on other forms may be enjoyed. 





Your sample files are not complete with- 
out SYSTEMS BOND specimen sheets. 


WRITE NEAREST DEALER 


Envelopes to Match 





Eastern Miaanufacturing Co. 


General Sales Office 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City 





{ Bangor, Maine 
Mills ( Lincoln, Maine 


Swigart Paper Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Beacon Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

E. A. Bouer Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Baltimore Paper Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Disher Paper Co., Buffalo, Se & 

Union Paper & Twine Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Donaldson Paper Co., Hi arrisburg, Pa. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Norfolk, Va. 


DISTRIBUTORS : 


Western Sales Office 
1223 Conway Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Hartung & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Western Pennsylvania Paper Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. H. Robinson Co., Portland, Me. 

Blake, McFall Co., Portland, Ore. 

Virginia Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 

Blake, Moffitt & Tow ne, San Francisco, Cal. 
American Paper Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Barber-E!lis Co., Toronto, Ont. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 
Johnston-Albershart Paper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Are You Looking for a Bigger 


and Better Job with More Pay? 


Then prepare yourself to FILL, 
not hold down, such a position. 


GOOD BOOKS WILL HELP YOU! 


Get acquainted with the Book Department of The Inland 
Printer, for books about Printing and Allied Industries 





























A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR 








BOOKBINDING MISCELLANEOUS 
Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary PRICE Building and Advertising a Printing PRICE 
MRO Oo 6 oo osc asia esd 8 John J. Pleger. Set $5.20 ER ISAIIO RO ooo 5 xs ogo Sov 0 es See H. H. Stalker. $1.05 
Volumes sold separately. Color and Its Application to Printing..E C. Andrews. 2.10 
COMPOSITION Color and Its Distribution in Printing.E. C. Andrews. 5.10 
Design and Color in Printing......... F. J. Trezise. 1.05 Establishing a Newspaper............ 0. F. Byxbee. .60 


Specimen Books—Envelope Corner Cards, 25c; 
Bill-Heads, 25c; Menus and Programs, 50c. 


MSD NO SEONG os ooo Sats cleveswy Moaiels oiaielst ace F. J. Trezise. 1.05 
Nifty Ideas for Thrifty Printers.......J. L. Frazier. 2.10 
Typography of Advertisements....... F. J. Trezise. 2.10 
Vest-Pocket Manual of Printing.................. 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
PUMA TIGA sess k hesieen ccs J. H. Vanderpoel. 2.10 
Letters and Letter Construction...... F. J. Trezise. 2.10 
Principles of Design............. E. A. Batchelder. 3.15 












ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
LOCO DIN Be oss sere Sens C.S. Partridge. 2.10 . 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping.....C.S. Partridge. 1.55 If a work on the subject you are 
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THE LINOGRAPH has over one thou- 
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THE LINOGRAPH, because of its mechan- 
ical simplicity can be operated by less skilled 
' help than any other typesetting machine. 
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skilled operator is easier to handle and will 
produce more than any other machine. 
THE LINOGRAPH sells for $1800.00. 


THE LINOGRAPH way is the easiest way. 


Descriptive literature sent on request 
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of type-faces and special characters, can be composed 
more profitably on multiple-magazine Linotypes than 
by any other method. 


Linotype representatives can prove these facts. Ask them. 


a series of interesting specimens illustrating the above 
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points. Simply address your nearest Linotype Agency. ., 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Tribune Bldg., N ewYork 
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